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THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND 


Published for the Institute of Historical Research by 
Oxford University Press 


Purchasers should order through their usual booksellers 


THE GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Lists all the volumes published up to 1970 and gives a history of the 
project, a bibliographicel survey, and indexes of the articles and authors. 
Published 1970. Его. 


Published in 1982: | 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, VOLUME VIII 


Histories of the 23 parishes in Armingford and Thriplow hundreds, an 
area lying south-west of Cambridge between the Cam and the Icknield Way. 
Most of the villages are nucleated and many retained open fields until 
the early 19th century; those of Harston, Hauxton, Newton, and the 
Shelfords had complex intercommoning arrangements. On the poorer 
soils in the west, as at Clopton and'Shingay, the conversion of arable to 
pasture led to the abandonment or shrinkage of settlements. In the 19th 
century coprolite digging caused a temporary boom round Bassingbourn, 
and in the goth several parishes have reflected the growth of Cambridge, 
both -in the spread of housing and the establishment of high-technology 
light industry and of research institutes. £60. 


MIDDLESEX, VOLUME VII 


Histories of the parishes of Acton, Chiswick, Ealing, and Willesden, and 
the extraparochial West Twyford. The volume is the first new history of any 
of those places for over fifty years. The account of Ealing includes Old and 
New Brentford and emphasizes the unity of that settlement. For long rural 
and agricultural, the area came to provide seats for wealthy Londoners, 
then middle-class suburbs and working-class estates, and since the First 
World War large-scale industry. Novelties of the volume are the condensed 
gazetteers of modern churches, nonconformist chapels, and schools, and 
the comparative use of early maps to illustrate growth of settlement. Other 
notable features include the accounts of Ealing's numerous private schools, 
the evidence of social change and migration in 19th- and 20th-century 
suburban Willesden, and the account of the self-contained suburbs of 
Bedford Park and Grove Park. The St. Paul's estate records at the Guildhall 
Library and the local collections at the Grange Museum, Willesden, have 
been extensively used. £60. 


Other volumes are in preparation on Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Essex, 
Gloucestershire, Middlesex, Oxfordshire, Shropshire, Somerset, Stafford- 
shire, Sussex, Wiltshire, and the East Riding of Yorkshire. | 
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HISTORICAL SERIES IN PROGRESS 


Published by the Institute of Historical Research 
University of London, Senate House, 
London, WCiE 7HU 


Writings on British History 


Books and periodicals on British history, wherever published, are listed in this 
series. Publications of 1901—45 are covered in fifteen volumes, available in 
reprint from Dawson Book Service. Publications of 1946-66 are dealt with in 
eight volumes all of which are available from the Institute. The latest volume, for 
1965-66, comp. H. J. Creaton, was published in August 1981 (price £18). The 
volume covering 1967—68 will be published in August 1982. 


Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae 


Every known bishop, canon and dignitary from the Conquest to the mid- 
nineteenth century is listed in this series, which is being issued diocese by diocese. 
The period 1300-1541 has been completed in twelve volumes (price £4 each). 
Three volumes have been issued for the period 1066-1300, on St. Paul's, 
Monastic Cathedrals and Lincoln. Five volumes have so far appeared for the 
period 1541-1857, on St. Paul’s; Chichester; Canterbury, Rochester and 
Winchester; York; Bath and Wells. Work is in progress on Salisbury for both 
periods. 


Historical Research for University Degrees in the United Kingdom 

A list is issued annually in May (price £2.50) of theses in progress on historical 
subjects. Based on information received from all the universities of the United 
Kingdom, this arranges, under broad chronological and topographical head- 
ings, work by nearly 8,200 students. It is of vital importance to post-graduate 
students both in choosing their thesis subject and in discovering work being 
done on related topics, and of considerable interest to publishers and academics, 
both in the United Kingdom and abroad. A second list is also issued annually 
(price £1.50) describing historical theses completed and approved in the previous 
calendar year, and back numbers since 1970 are available (price £1 each). A 
retrospective list, History Theses, 1901—70, comp. P. M. Jacobs, includes over 
7,000 completed theses in classified order, with indexes of authors and subjects 
(price£5). — 


Office-Holders in Modern Britain 


This series provides lists of officials who served in the departments of central 
government between the Restoration and 1870. Each volume contains a short 
introduction discussing the institutional development of the department with 
which it is concerned and notes explaining the various offices and grades within 
it, as well as lists of appointments and an alphabetical list giving details of the 
periods of service of each official. All eight volumes issued since 1972 are 
available, including the most recent, Foreign Office Officials, 1782—1870, comp. 
J. M. Collinge (price £7). The next volume will be on Royal Commissions of 
Inquiry, 1780—1870. 


BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


Vol. LV No. 131 May 1982 





‘Praeclarum et Magnificum Antiquitatis 
Monumentum’: the Earliest Surviving Pipe 
Roll 


THOMAS MADOX'Ss sweeping claims for the earliest surviving pipe roll quoted 
above may be forgiven, for the pipe roll of 1129-30 is of particular interest to 
historians.! Not only is this pipe roll the earliest to survive, but it is the solitary 
record of English royal finance under Henry I, and it reveals a situation that is 
remarkable in many ways. In this article it is used primarily as the basis for an 
investigation of royal finance, during which the opportunity was taken to 
compile more detailed tables than have previously been available.? The 
complexities of such an undertaking, familiar to those who have ever tried to 
draw up tables from pipe rolls, were greatly reduced by using a computer, and it 
is hoped that this method will be of interest to other historians involved with 
medieval accounts. The resulting tables, with a discussion of techniques used, 
will be found at the end of this analysis. 

Pipe rolls record the accounts presented at the exchequer by sheriffs and other 
financial officials, and the pipe roll of 1129-30 shows that the exchequer system 
was working very much on the lines as described in the Dialogus de Scaccario 
dating from the eleven-seventies. Almost all the receipts recorded on the roll 
were said to have been paid into the treasury, though one payment was made 
into the chamber, the financial department of the household.* We have no means 
of knowing whether such anticipation by the chamber of exchequer receipts was 
at all common or if, indeed, the chamber received funds independently of the 

! T. Madox, The History and Antioutties of the Exchequer of the Kings of England (2nd edn., s vols., 1769), 
ii. 456. Madox thought that the roll dated from the fifth year of Stephen's reign, but J. Hunter 
showed that it should be dated to 1129-80 (The Pipe Roll of 31 Henry 1 (Michaelmas 1130), ed. J. 
Hunter (1883, repr. in facsimile, 1929), pp. vi-xx). Pipe rolls published by the Pipe Roll Society are 
hereafter referred to as P.R., followed by the regnal year. 

1 Stubbs estimated the total for which account was demanded at £66,593 (Gesta regs Henna secundi 
Benedicti abbatis. The chronicle of the reigns of Henry II and Richard 1, A.D. 1169-92, known commonly under 
the name of Benedict of Peterborough, ed. W. Stubbs (2 vols., Rolls Ser., 1867), ii, p. xcix). J. H Ramsay 
went into more detail, but he was basically concerned with income not the over-all total, and his 
figures were based on money either paid into the treasury or spent by royal officials before it reached 
the treasury (J. H. Ramsay, A History of the Revenues of the Kings of England, 1066—1399 (я vols., Oxford, 
1925), i. 60). 

927 should like to thank Mrs. A. Cairns of St. Andrews Computing Laboratory, Mr. D. Green and 
Dr. 1. M. Green for their help with this project. The tables here are a revised and rearranged version 
of those in J. A. Green, ‘Some aspects of royal administration in England during the reign of Henry I' 
(unpublished University of Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 1975). 

* P.R. 31 Henr) 1, p. 134. 
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` exchequer. It is clear, from the pipe roll that chamber and treasury worked 
closely together in 1180 and as yet do not seem to have achieved that clear 
separation of personnel of the later twelfth century. In the pipe roll two 
'chamberlains, William de Pont de l'Arche and Geoffrey de Clinton, had 
responsibilities at the Winchester treasury, and at the end of the reign it was still 
possible to regard the treasurer as a member of the household.5 The pipe roll 
also illustrates links between England and Normandy: it was evidently possible 
for money to be paid in Normandy and the debt to be discharged in England; 
conversely, money from English sources was paid into the treasury in 
Normandy.* 

In form the pipe roll of 1129—30 possesses few remarkable features: it differs 
surprisingly little from later rolls. The handwriting has been identified as that of 
a scribe who is also known to have drawn up royal charters.” The composition of 
the roll, too, is very like that described in the Dialogus de Scaccario, though there 
are a few differences. First, the occurrence of payment of some sheriffs’ farms in 
weighed coin, which does not feature on later pipe rolls, was a survival from an 
earlier era and was to give way to payment in assayed coin, as the Dialogus 
relates.” Secondly, the number of terre date entries, that is, allowances for royal 
lands alienated from the sheriffs’ farms, is much less than on Henry II's pipe 
rolls, and this may have been because the level of the county farms had been 
adjusted not long before 1129-30 to take account of alienation. Finally, the 
treasury audit at Winchester taken by the earl of Gloucester and Brian FitzCount 
in the year 1128-9 was undoubtedly an unusual occurrence, though there are 
allusions in the Dialogus to accounts being taken from the treasurer and 
chamberlains, and J. H. Round pointed out that a similar audit may have been 
taken in 1187.? All in all, therefore, it would appear that the exchequer was 
fundamentally the same department of government as that described in the 
Dialogus, but at a slightly earlier stage of its development. 

The pipe roll of 1129-80 can hardly have been the first of its kind, though we 
shall never know whether the survival of this particular one was purely a matter 
of сһапсе.!° A number of the debts it records go back some years, mainly to the 
period 1125 to 1129,!! buta few to 1120,! and at least one still further.!* The roll 

3 Dialogus de Scaccario, ed. C. Johnson (1950), p. 188. The personnel of chamber and treasury are 
very difficult to disentangle in Henry I's reign. The most recent contribution to the discussion has 
been made by C. W. Hollister, "The origins of the English treasury', Eng. Hist. Rev., xcili (1978), 
262-75, who argues that the two chamberlains responsible for the treasury were William and 
Geoffrey. However, William accounted in the pipe roll for two offices, that of Robert Mauduit (a 
chamberlainship of the treasury) and an office in the financial branch of the chamber, the camera curie 
(P.R. 31 Henry I, p. 87). Hollister mentions this point without comment (‘English treasury’, p. 269 n. 
1). Geoffrey accounted in 1180 for the treasury office at Winchester, correctly identified by Hollister 
as the chamberlainship held by Herbert, but this did not prevent his frequent attendance at court, 
and he, too, may have held a separate household office (P.R. 31 Henry I, p. 105). The responsibilities 


of both men clearly encompassed both household and treasury: the question of their exact official 
titles was one of their allowances and perquisites. 

5 P.R. 31 Henry L, рр. 7, 18, 89, 54, 63. 

1 T.A.M. Bishop, Scriptores Regis (Oxford, 1961), p. 28. 

* Dialogus de Scaccario, pp. 40-8. 

° P.R. 31 Henry 1, pp. 130-1; J. H. Round, The Commune of London (1899), pp. 76-8. 

19 Or possibly because it recorded a ‘good’ financial year, a suggestion I owe to Professor R. H. C. 
Davis. 

!! E.g. Geoffrey the chancellor’s debts for bishoprics and abbeys which he held in custody during 
vacancies, viz. Coventry (1126-9), Hereford (1127-80) and Chertsey (1128-9). Richard the knight also 
accounted for 5 years’ payment of the ‘geld of animals’ (P.R. 31 Henr) 1, Pp. 140, 141). 

1! William Mauduit’s debt for his father’s land in Normandy and his mother’s dowry in England 
almost certainly dates back to 1120 when his brother Robert was drowned in the wreck of the White 
Ship (P.R. 31 Henry I, p. 38; Regesta Regum Anglo- Normannorum, 1066—1154, ed. H. W. C. Davis and 
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includes accounts from Pembroke and Carmarthen, though at least three English: . ` | 


counties are omitted which might have been expected to tender accounts, апа. ° 
part of the roll, namely the second membrane of the fourth constituent roll; is '. 
evidently missing. Even in its incomplete state, however, the roll is an ` 
impressive witness to the size and scope of the king’s financial resources. Just - 


under £23,000 was paid over, a total that was not surpassed on the pipe rolls till -` 


1176-7, and only twice more in the rest of Henry II's reign. 

The sources of all this money will be found in Tables 1-3: Table 1 shows most ` 
items relating to 1129-30, Table x those relating to earlier financial years, and 
Table 3 totals for all years for those items which could not, for technical 
reasons,!® be distributed between Tables 1 and ғ. The items fall roughly into 
three groups: land and associated profits (Tables 1 and 2, lines i-iv), yielding just. 
over half of the receipts recorded; profits of justice and jurisdiction (Tables 1 and 
2, lines ix and x; Table $, pleas and agreements), amounting to one third; and 
taxation (Tables 1 and s, lines v-viii), making up the rest. Of these items, land 
and associated profits, together with danegeld and borough aid, were the 
principal items of recurrent revenue. 

The first group, land and associated profits, is composed chiefly of the county 
farms, which brought in some £9,000, with a substantial contribution of £2,400 
from estates in hand through escheat or forfeiture. A few boroughs accounted 
separately from the county farms, and the final item in this group is cornage, a 
customary payment in northern counties.'’ The county farms were themselves 
composite payments, comprising rents from royal manors in the sheriffs’ 
custody, payments from shire and hundred courts, and often farms of royal 
boroughs. In many counties the level of the county farms seems low considering 
the value set on royal lands in those counties in Domesday Book. As has been 
argued in greater detail elsewhere,!* a good deal of land passed out of the king's 
hands between 1086 and 1130, and the value of that which accrued through 
escheat did not compensate for the loss, as it was usually granted out again. Yet 
attempts were being made to exploit the remaining royal lands more profitably. 
The details which Domesday Book supplies show that in 1086 the sheriff of 
Warwickshire paid over £184 for the rents of royal manors and other dues, 
whereas іп 1129-80 the county farm was £183, though manors worth £85 in 1086 
had been alienated in the intervening period.? Another example is provided by 
the Yorkshire manors of Aldborough and Knaresborough, worth only £2 155 in 
1086, which had been detached from the county farm in 1129-30, and were at 
farm for £22 to a prominent royal official.?? 
others (5 vols., Oxford, 1913—69), ii, no. 1255; The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis, ed. and trans. 
M. Chibnall (6 vols., Oxford, 1969-80), vi. 305). It was probably in the same year that William de 
Pont de l'Arche fined for the office and daughter of Robert Mauduit (P.R. 31 Henry I, p. 87; Green, 

‘Royal administration’, рр. 249-51, 255-7). 

: 13 Serlo de Burg’s debt for rents of the archbishopric of York presumably goes back either to the 
vacancy of 1109-14, or to Thurstan’s years in exile, 1114-20 (P.R. 31 Henry I, p. 81). 

14 Missing are Somerset, Worcestershire and Herefordshire (P.R. 31 Henry I, pp. iii-iv). Some of the 
other counties Hunter lists as missing or only partly accounted for were not in the king's hands, such 
as Cheshire and Durham. Shropshire had apparently been granted to Queen Adeliza in 1126 (The 
Historia Novella, by William of Malmesbury, ed. and trans. K. R. Potter (1955), p. 3). 

18 Ramsay, i. 53-191, though note that Ramsay's figures are not limited to receipts but include 
money accounted for in authorized expenditure. 

16 See introduction to tables. 

1 R. R. Reid, ‘Barony and thanage’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxv (1920), 185-91. 

18 J, Green, ‘William Rufus, Henry I and the royal demesne’, History, lxiv (1979), 887-52. 

19 Domesday Book (4 vols., Record Comm., 1788-1816), i. 238; P.R. 31 Henry I, p. 105. The alienated 
manors were Brailes and Coton End (Victoria History of Warwickshire, v. 18; i. 301). 

19 Domesday Book, i. 299; P.R. 31 Henry I, p. 24. 
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A little evidence can be pieced together about the administration of the royal 
demesne. The sheriff was chiefly responsible at the exchequer for the ad- 
ministration of royal lands, though some estates in hand were at farm to other 
officials. There are three early instances recorded of manors at farm to the men 
of the manor.?! Manors were evidently farmed on stock and land leases, and 
there are several references to restocking.?* In 1086 some large royal manors 
were still paying food farms rather than money rents, but there is no evidence 
that these had persisted until 1180, and it may well be true, as the Dialogus 
recounts, that there was a general commutation of food rents in Henry I's reign 
because of the inconvenience to farmers and the king's need for coined money to 
suppress armed revolt abroad.?* 

It was also very important that the coined money which the king did receive 
for the farms should be of an acceptable quality, and the Dialogus goes on to 
describe a three-stage attempt to make sure the sheriffs paid over coins 
containing a reasonable degree of silver: the first was to surcharge payments at a 
fixed rate of sixpence in the pound; when this was found to be insufficient the 
coins were weighed; and finally, at the instigation of Roger of Salisbury, they 
were assayed. The evidence of the pipe roll suggests that in 1129-80 the 
exchequer was part way between stages two and three, in that sheriffs in some 
counties paid in weighed coins, in two others in assayed coins (or 'blanch"), and 
in the remainder, then as later, in coins reckoned at face value. 

Various kinds of levies are mentioned in the pipe roll which may be loosely 
described as taxation: danegeld, aids of boroughs, cities and counties, aid of 
knights, and two dona regis (Tables 1 and 2, lines v-viii. Much the most 
important of these in financial terms was danegeld, which brought in nearly 
£2,400 for the year just ended. In the pipe roll it occurs as an annual tax taken in 
most counties at two shillings a hide or carucate. It had first been levied in 991 by 
Ethelred in order to buy off the renewed Danish threat, and has been described 
as a system of national land taxation which was the first to appear in western 
Europe since the fall of the Roman empire.®® After the Norman Conquest, 
danegeld was still collected until the tax fell into disuse in the later twelfth 
century. Historians have tended to regard this last century of danegeld as a 
postscript to the main history of the tax, and have dwelt on its shortcomings, 
especially the antiquated system of assessment so clearly revealed in Domesday 
Book, and the extensive pardons listed in the pipe roll accounts. Because of this 
emphasis, there has been a tendency to neglect danegeld's very real continuing 
importance in financial terms even at the old assessments, and there had been 
some limited revision of these after 1086.2” Pardons should not just be seen in 
terms of lost revenue: they were a useful source of patronage and valuable to a 
beneficiary with a great deal of land like Roger of Salisbury or Stephen of Blois, 
and there was a lot to be said for taking a tax often, but letting off royal servants 
and others in the king's favour. The question of who paid danegeld and who was 
pardoned is a complex one which has been discussed in greater detail 


1 Tew, Corsham and Hartham (P.R. 37 Henry I, pp. 6, 23, 24). 

*t Ibid., pp. 7, 2, 24, 122, and see details in Herefordshire Domesday, c. 1160-1170, ed. V. H. Galbraith 
and J. Tait (Pipe Roll Soc., new ser., xxv, 1950), p. 75. 

23 Dialogus de Scaccario, pp. 40-1. 

*4 Ibid., pp. 41-3. 

2 Ibid., pp. xxxix-xl ; Green, ‘Royal demesne’, pp. 348-9. 

26 F, M, Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (grd edn., Oxford, 1971), p. 645. 

17 For details see J. A. Green, "The last century of danegeld', Eng. Hist. Rev., xcvi (1981), 241—58. 
The revisions occurred mainly in Surrey, Hampshire and Berkshire, and can be appreciated by 
looking at the table in F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond (1960), pp. 464—5. 
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elsewhere.?* It seems that there were no prescriptive rights of exemption in 
1129—30: royal lands were generally liable, and examples can be found of both 
lay and ecclesiastical tenants-in-chief who were charged. Pardons seem to have 
been generally a mark of individual privilege, though a few were apparently for 
‘official’ service—according to the Dialogus those who sat at the exchequer were 
exempt, as were the demesne lands of sheriffs.?? The extent of remission is very 
difficult to work out, but it is possible that there were others like sheriffs who had 
partial remission from the tax. 

Moreover, the old system of taxation was of still greater importance than the 
returns from danegeld suggest, for it was used by the Norman kings to levy taxes 
at a rate higher than two shillings and on occasions other than threatened 
invasion. Rufus took a four shilling geld in 1096 to raise money to lend to his 
brother Robert, and Henry I took a three shilling geld in 1110 as an aid for the 
marriage of his eldest daughter Matilda.*° Land taxation, then, may have had a 
bigger part to play in the first century after the Norman Conquest than the pipe 
roll of 1129-50 would appear to indicate. 

By 1129-30 danegeld was being supplemented by other levies, described as 
aids or gifts of boroughs, cities and counties, aid of knights and two dona regis 
(Tables 1 and з, lines vi-viii). With the exception of borough aid (and possibly 
one other entry)?! these entries relate to an earlier financial year, and thus their 
financial contribution in 1129-30 is small, being only about £459. Yet the 
information they provide is significant as showing the extension of royal taxation 
and, in the case of knights’ aid, in bringing up the vexed question of payment in 
lieu of military service at this date. 

There are three references to an earlier levy of an aid from counties, 
presumably of the kind which recurs in the early pipe rolls of Henry 11° reign, 
where counties were charged round sums. Maitland suggested that the amounts 
may have been fixed with the idea of redressing some of the inequalities 
between counties of the old danegeld assessment. The aid of cities and 
boroughs may have been related to danegeld too, if Stephenson was right in 
suggesting that these aids had replaced an earlier obligation to pay danegeld.** 
Unlike county aids, however, aids from cities and boroughs occur in the 1129-30 
pipe roll as an annual imposition fixed at a round sum and, like the danegeld 
accounts, there are long lists of pardons in which magnates and officials figure 
prominently. In Henry II's reign aids of cities and boroughs were taken with aids 
from the manors of the royal demesne, all such aids coming to be described as 
tallage. It seems that before 1129-30 Henry I had also taken a levy from his rural 
estates, to judge from the debt from the burgesses of Grantham and tenants of 
the soke de dono Regis.°* 


18 Green, ‘Danegeld’. 

?? Dialogus de Scaccario, p. 56. 

% Leges Edwardi Confessoris in Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, ed. F. Liebermann (g vols., Halle, 
1898-1916), i. 634—7; Henrici archidiaconi Huntendunensis Histona Anglorum, ed. T. Arnold (Rolls Ser., 
1879), p. 258. 

| Le the gift of knights from the bishopric of Durham (P.R. 31 Henry I, p. 132). This is not said to be 
anything other than a current charge, but in the cancelled version of the account there are two entries 
(described as aids rather than gifts), the first of which, with the full amount charged, appears before 
the farm for the current year, and the second, with the residue, after the current farm, suggesting that 
the original charge may have been imposed in 1128-9 (M. E. Howell, Regalian Right in Medieval 
England (1962), pp. 6—9). Note the discrepancy in the amount owing between the cancelled entries 
and the final version. 

э: Maitland, р. 545. 

53 C. Stephenson, Borough and Town (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 161. 

*5 PLR. зг Henryl, p. 114. 
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The only other entry de dono Regis occurs under Pembroke, and it would 
appear that this is parallel with the debt for the aid of knights from another 
Welsh area, Carmarthen.*® There are several other categories of debtor for the 
aid of knights: there is the payment from Durham, a vacant bishopric in the 
king’s hands; that from Crowland abbey, a religious house which did not owe 
military service to the Crown; and those of lay tenants-in-chief like Baldwin de 
Redvers.** The suggestion has been made that knights’ aid is to be identified with 
scutage, a payment in commutation of knight service, assessed on the fee at a 
rate, under Henry II, of one pound or one mark.” It is clear, however, that only 
some of the contributors to the knights' aid in the pipe roll were tenants-in-chief 
of the Crown, and thus could have been liable to scutage, and it is impossible to 
tell if their payments had been assessed on the fee rather than at a round sum 
because these are old debts possibly representing the residue of a larger sum. 

The trouble is that there is very little evidence at all about scutage ¢o nomme in 
Henry I's reign, and such as there is concerns the Church. It is a moot point 
whether laymen were liable for scutage under Henry I, and the argument that 
they were depends very much on the pipe roll entries showing laymen indebted 
for knights' aid. The evidence we do have about scutage relates to the 
bishoprics of Norwich and Ely and has been much discussed, but two points 
about it deserve emphasis: first, that the rate seems to have been thirty shillings a 
fee, higher than any imposed by Henry II; and secondly, that all fees seem to 
have been charged, not just the quota owed to the Crown.?? Since neither scutage 
nor knights’ aid was taken in 1129-30 it is impossible to assess their over-all 
financial importance or their contribution to the cost of hiring knights; what the 
pipe roll does show is the way many sections of the community were contributing 
to taxation, not just through the old system of danegeld but also through aids. 

Apart from land, the second most important branch of royal revenue was that 
arising from the exercise of royal jurisdiction, mostly from justice (see pleas and 
judicial agreements, Table 3) and the multifarious agreements (Table 3), but also 
from regalian rights (Tables 1 and ғ, line іх). The pipe roll provides most of the 
evidence we have about the last of these, Henry I’s financial dealings with vacant 
bishoprics and abbeys, yet it is enough to show that they scarcely differed from 
his brother's, though Rufus attracted much more criticism from the chroniclers. 
It is also likely that Henry was breaking the promises he had made about 
regalian rights at his coronation in 1100, when the support of the Church had 
been crucial to his future success. He promised then that he would neither sell 
nor put the Church to farm, a vaguely worded clause which could refer to the 
Church generally, or to vacancies in particular.*? At any rate several bishoprics 
and abbeys in the pipe roll are said to have been at farm, to the chancellor, to the 


з P.R. зг Henry I, рр. 186, 89. 

36 Ibid., pp. 192, 84, 158. 

5 C. W. Hollister, The Miltary Organization of Norman England (Oxford, 1965), ch. vii and especially 
рр. 197—8, 200. 

3% Hollister cites three pieces of evidence other than entries of knights’ aid in the pipe roll 
purporting to establish the liability of laymen to pay scutage (ibid., p. 200). Two of these, the charters 
of Peter of Studley and Eustace of Boulogne respectively, refer to an annual rent in commutation of a 
fractional fee (scutage was an occasional payment), and to the payment of money in lieu of service. 
Neither refers to scutage by name. The third piece of evidence is the description of Vivian, a knight of 
Peterborough abbey, serving for a small estate ‘pro milite cum auxilio’, which has been 
demonstrated not to be a reference to scutage (J. O. Prestwich, ‘Anglo-Norman feudalism and the 
problem of continuity’, Past and Present, xxvi (1963), 39-57, esp. p. 45). 

У Hollister, Military Organization, рр. 209-10, 208; cf. J. H. Round, Feudal England (1964), pp. 
213-14. . 

99 Select Charters, ed. W. Stubbs (gth edn., Oxford, 1918), pp. 117-18; Howell, pp. 20-3. 
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bishop of Chichester and to a royal official.! Durham, which was vacant in 
1129-30, had been in the charge of a chamberlain, William de Pont de l'Arche, 
and the revenues of the see were accounted for by Geoffrey Escolland and 
Ansketil of Worcester, both of whom were tenants of the bishopric.** Henry may 
have made even more profit from vacancies than his brother, for some £1,220 
had been extracted from Durham in two years, whereas Rufus is said to have 
taken only £300 a year. Henry also took an aid from the knights of the 
bishopric of Durham and laid an impost on the non-feudal tenants, thus 
recalling the relief which Rufus had taken from the under-tenants at Worcester in 
1095, and again contrary to the spirit of the promise he had made in 1100 not to 
take anything from the demesne of a church or its men until a successor was 
appointed.** This clause in his charter of liberties is also rather vague about what 
the king was actually giving up, but it is clear that Henry I was already effectively 
taxing the tenants of vacant bishoprics. Henry also resembled his elder brother 
in keeping sees vacant for a number of years. The successor to Ranulf Flambard 
at Durham, for example, was not appointed until 1133 and the archbishopric of 
Canterbury had remained vacant from 1109 to 1114. Henry continued Rufus's 
practice of taking the personal possessions of a dead bishop, and he took fines 
from married clergy.* These and other actions were bitterly complained of after 
his death, at the council of London in 1186, when the clergy said that they had 
been involved in all kinds of litigation, and had been forced to make annual gifts 
to the king as a tax. King Henry was accused of simony, of converting church 
lands to his own use after the death of clergy, of misappropriating offerings, and 


if anyone rose in opposition ... at once he was intimidated by the king, assailed by 
injustice, vehemently persecuted by him and his agents, and could get no hearing for any 
request or complaint until he had oiled the king’s palm . . .** 


In 1129-30, however, the king’s revenue from regalian rights was far 
outstripped by that from justice and other aspects of royal jurisdiction as Table 3 
shows under the headings of pleas and agreements. Pleas in all brought in some 
£2,396, of which £808 came from forest pleas and £122 from murder fines. This 
pipe roll provides much of the evidence for the oppressive exploitation of the 
forest regime in and around 1190. By that date a large part of England had been 
designated forest, which meant that in addition to the jurisdiction of other courts 
it was subject to forest law administered by separate officials. In all there are 
references to forests or forest laws in twenty-two counties in the pipe roll, and to 
another three in royal charters, and there are signs that Henry was responsible 
for some extension of the forest area.*' Forests brought in some revenue from 
rents and timber (see Tables 1 and 2, line x), but rather more was coming in from 
fines for hunting protected animals or for ploughing up land in the forest. 
Sometimes the fines were large and charged to eminent people, like the £100 
which Walter of Gloucester, sheriff and constable of Gloucester, had owed at his 
death for a ‘plea of stags’, and the £72 16s 8d accounted for by the earl of 


41 P.R. зг Henry 1, pp. 140, 68, 81, 109. 

42 Ibid., pp. 128-83. 

*5 Howell, p. 29. 

* Ibid., pp. 36-9; P.R. зг Henry I, p. 182. 

45 A. L. Poole, From Domesday Book to Magna Carta (2nd edn., Oxford, 1955), pp. 182-8. 

*5 Gesta Stephani, ed. and trans. K. R. Potter and R. H. C. Davis (Oxford, 1976), p. 27. 

* P.R. 31 Henry 1, pp. 2, 17, 26, 39, 48, 77, 82, 86, 87, 101, 106, 127. For forest pleas, see ibid., pp. 
7, 13, 45, 50, 54, 74, 158, 159; Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, ii, nos. 1025, 1035, 698, 918. 
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Warwick for a ‘plea of hinds'.** In Essex, most if not all of which was subject to 
forest law, the amount accounted for in forest fines was greater than that 
accounted for by way of danegeld, a striking testimony to the profits that could 
be made.*? It is hardly surprising to learn that after Henry's death an upsurge of 
resentment against the system found its outlet in a widespread slaughter of beasts 
of the forest.5° 

The pipe roll conveys some impression of the scope of royal justice, though 
less than might be imagined as so many of the payments do not specify the 
nature of the offence. Those which do, however, mention some of the pleas of 
the Crown listed in the Leges Henrici Primi, such as wreck, counterfeiting coinage, 
breach of the peace, treasure trove, robbery and false judgment.*! There are 
numerous entries for murder fines, introduced by William the Conqueror to 
protect his Norman followers. All were less than forty-six marks, the sum 
specified in the statutes of William the Conqueror and the Leges Henrici Prim, and 
many exemptions are listed.5* The sheriff was responsible for murder fines 
outside his farm, as he was for other fines imposed on various groups within the 
community like the judices, juratores and minuti homines of the shire and hundred 
courts.5* 

Many pipe roll entries refer to the work of itinerant royal justices, and provide 
the first clear evidence that localized eyres had been taking place, supplementing 
the work of earlier specially commissioned justices and local justiciars.$* The 
exact scope of the itinerant justices’ work cannot be established from the pipe 
roll as the entries merely say ‘de placitis X’, so their impact on the judicial system 
cannot be assessed.55 Their activities were certainly extensive, however, for in the 
year just ended Walter Espec and Eustace FitzJohn had been hearing pleas in 
Yorkshire, Geoffrey de Clinton in Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire and Essex, 
Richard Basset in Sussex, Leicestershire, Norfolk and Suffolk, and, with William 
d'Aubigny, in Lincolnshire, and Walkelin Visdeloup had been hearing pleas of 
assarts in Berkshire.56 In previous years also there had been much activity, 
notably by Geoffrey de Clinton, who had visited no less than eighteen counties, 
and Ralph Basset, father of Richard, who had visited eleven.5? 

Information about justice comes not only from the pipe roll entries under the 
heading of pleas, but also from many of the agreements concerned with judicial 
matters. Although it is impossible to categorize agreements definitively,55 Table 3 
tries to give some indication of the main classes of payment, though many are 
truly miscellaneous and appear as such. Amongst these, for instance, are two 
entries seeking pardon for the king's ill will, or malivolentia, through which an 


4 P.R. зг Henry I, pp. 77, 106. 

*9 £277 65 8d compared with £266 155 gd. See also J. H. Round, ‘The forest of Essex’, Jour. British 
Archaeol. Assoc., new ser., iii (1897), 36-42. 

59 Gesta Stephani, pp. 4—5. 

5! Leges Henrici Primi, ed. and trans. L. J. Downer (Oxford, 1972), c. 10, 1; P.R. 31 Henry I, pp. 116, 
9, 95, 148, 11, 82, 19, 20, 186. 

51 Select Charters, p. 98; Leges Henrici Primi, cc. 91, 92. 

53 P.R. зг Henry I, pp. 27, 71, 101, 69, and see also pp. 118, 115, 146. 

5! These eyres and the background to them have been exhaustively discussed by W. T. Reedy, ‘The 
origins of the general eyre in the reign of Henry I’, Speculum, xli (1966), 688-724. 

55 There are two exceptions of entries where the plea is identified, P.R. 51 Henry I, p. 18 (Ralph 
Basset pro thesauro), and p. 74 (Geoffrey de Clinton, breach of the peace). 

56 Ibid, pp. 34, 10, 59, 70, 88, 94, 98, 116, 50, 124. 

5! Ibid., pp. 8, 17, 26, 47, 50, 55, 65, 69, 73, 83, 92, 98, 101, 108, 106, 112, 123 (Geoffrey); 9, 19, 49, 
92, 96, 101, 145 (Ralph). 

*! See introduction to tables. 
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individual had fallen outside the king’s protection and favour." Such payments 
became more common later in the twelfth century, providing a graphic 
illustration of the growth of royal power and the price men were prepared to pay 
to avoid the consequences of attracting the king's displeasure.® The size of 
agreements in general varies greatly from small sums to the largest single debt 
recorded on the pipe roll, that for the chancellorship.£! Some agreements 
evidently go back a number of years without any payments having been made, 
whereas in other cases the rate of repayment is specified and, occasionally, a list 
of pledges is given.*? 

The largest group of entries after ‘miscellaneous’, though not the most 
important in terms of receipts, is that involving judicial matters, bringing in 
some £379. Many were seeking royal intervention in civil actions, mainly to do 
with land, because although the scope of the royal court in land actions was still 
relatively restricted, the king could issue writs ordering that justice be done in 
other courts. There are almost enough entries fro recto, asking that justice be 
done, to suggest that the going rate for such agreements was in the region of ten 
marks. Likewise the sums involved for agreements пе placitet, to escape the 
burden of litigation, were not large, suggesting in both instances that royal 
intervention was not a rare and thus expensive commodity.5* Perhaps most 
interesting, however, are the entries showing the king's help being sought in 
disputes between lords and vassals. At least three indicate that under-tenants 
were appealing to the Crown for redress against their lords. Guy Malfeth 
accounted for a destrier to have fair treatment in his lord's court;®* William son 
of Alured, a tenant of the honour of Pevensey, accounted in order that Richer de 
l'Aigle, lord of Pevensey, *might keep the agreement which he had made with his 
тег’ ;6% and Robert of Chelsing was prepared to pay so that his lord, Simon de 
Beauchamp, ‘might not bestow his service without his consent'.9' On the other 
hand, it might be the lord who was having problems with his vassals—hence we 
have Robert de Montfort accounting so that his men of Preston in Rutland 
‘might render to him the customs which they rendered to his father’. Such 
payments were setting an important precedent for the future, for men were 
turning to the king in order to secure justice in other courts. 

Payments for offices are particularly striking both in size and in the range of 
offices, ranging from the top to the bottom of royal administration and even 
beyond, to posts outside royal government. Payments were even made for 
leaving office as well as taking it up. Not all the payments were strictly alike, in 
that some, involving succession to land as well as office, would be held for life, 
whereas sheriffs were paying to have their counties for a few years only. The 
payments for non-royal offices are particularly interesting: why should William 
of Aumale's steward account at the exchequer to be released from his office, or 


59 P.R. зг Henry I, pp. 88, 155. 

© J. E. A. Jolliffe, Angevin Kingship (2nd edn., 1963), ch. iv. 

5! P.R. зг Henry 1, p. 140. 

$t E.g. ihid., pp. 123, 146. 

6 Such entries are listed under new pleas (ibid., pp. 5, 10, 21, 52, 59, 62, 67, 94, 108, 160). See also 
К.С. Van Caenegem, Royal Writs in England from the Conquest to Glanvill (Selden Soc., lxxvii, 1959), рр. 
231-4. 

“ For examples, see P.R. зг Henry I, рр. 11, 14, 125, 157. 

€ Ibid., p. 85. 

55 Ibid., p. 68. 

© Ibid., p. 62. 

53 Thid., p. 184. · 

© For sheriffs, see ibid., pp. 52-3, 78. 
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Thomas son of Ulviet to become an alderman of York??? But the fact that they 
did so underlines the general scope and vigour of royal government at this time. 

The amounts paid for offices vary greatly. The chancellor still owed £3,006 135 
4d which may well be the full amount he had pledged on his appointment in 
1123.7! William de Pont de l'Arche accounted for 1,000 marks for the 
chamberlainship of Robert Mauduit and another £85 155 for two offices in the 
chamber, both payments being old debts.’? Debts on this scale could obviously 
be paid off only over a number of years, doubtless out of the profits of the office, 
and William paid 100 marks out of 1000 in 1129-30. From the king's point of 
view it meant that part of the personal profit made by his officials was recovered 
for the treasury. It also meant that the indebtedness of officials could be used as a 
pledge of their good behaviour, which in the chancellor's case clearly had been 
such that no instalments had been demanded. 

There were obviously risks in selling offices, if the highest bid was taken 
irrespective of merit, or if those appointed did not thereafter identify themselves 
with the king's interests, but it is very difficult to tell from a single pipe roll how 
successfully Henry I was avoiding these dangers. As far as the sheriffs were 
concerned, however, it would appear that the Crown was in control of 
appointments, to judge from the sweeping changes made in 1129-30, the way two 
sheriffs were dismissed before their paid-up terms in favour of two others, and 
the way the sheriffs of London were prepared to pay in order to leave office.” 

Payments in connection with inheritance, wardship and marriage were also 
productive of some very large payments in the pipe roll which provide 
illuminating insights into Henry I's relations with his tenants-in-chief. The 
payments taken by the king on the succession of an heir to a tenancy-in-chief 
were called reliefs, though interestingly enough this term is rarely used on the 
pipe го 73 Later the amount charged for reliefs was to be fixed (in 1215 the rate 
laid down was £5 for a knight’s fee and £100 for a barony), but in 1129—30 it was 
evidently still possible for the king to charge large sums.'5 Not only that, but the 
king had considerable latitude in deciding who the heir was if there was no direct 
male heir.’® The king was also entitled to have the wardship of an heir who was 
under age at the time of his father's death, and to arrange the marriage of an 
heiress or widow of a tenant-in-chief, and these rights too left plenty of room for 
manceuvre, so that in addition to their profitability the ‘feudal incidents’ were a 
major source of patronage for the Crown, and their disposal a matter of 
considerable political importance. It was in order to win political support that 
Henry offered certain concessions in the charter of liberties issued at his 
coronation.” He promised, first of all, that reliefs would be ‘just and lawful’, and 
that an heir would not have to ‘buy back’ his land as he had done in the reign of 
William Rufus. Secondly, he promised that custody of the lands and children of a 
tenant-in-chief would be given to his widow or next of kin. Providing that he was 
consulted, he would make no charge for granting permission to a tenant-in-chief 

70 P.R. 5 1 Henry 1, pp. 32, 84. Po 

T Ibid., p. 140, Mr. J. О. Prestwich suggested to me that this irregular sum was not the residue ofa 
ui rope but should be read as £3,000, plus one mark of gold and one mark of silver. 

5 Ihid., x 15 Other payments to leave office are on pp. 32, 53. 

™ Most of the payments on the pipe roll are ‘pro terra patris sui’ and relatively few ‘de relevatione’, 
ae is interesting to speculate whether there was any underlying significance about the choice of 

е. 
У 78 Select Charters, p. 298. 

For inheritance, see J. C. Holt, ‘Politics and property in early medieval England’, Past and 
Present, lvii (1972), 3—52, esp. p. 22. 

7 Select Charters, p. 118. 
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who wished to arrange a marriage for his daughter; he would arrange the 
marriage of heiresses with the advice of his barons; and childless widows would 
have their dowries and marriage portions. Finally, he instructed his tenants- 
in-chief to deal likewise with their under-tenants. 

As with regalian rights, it is difficult to tell how far these concessions were 
meant to go, but it is equally clear that by 1129-80 they were not in practice 
restricting financial exploitation. Payments for inheritances included some very 
large amounts: Earl Ranulf of Chester at the time of his death still owed £1,000 
for his succession to the earldom some eight or nine years previously, and 
Geoffrey de Mandeville also accounted for a very large sum.”* It can be argued 
that these were exceptional cases—quite apart from the importance of the 
earldom of Chester, Earl Ranulf had been a collateral heir—but they do show 
that the price set on large honours was still negotiable. Indeed, it is impossible to 
find any sign of a rate for reliefs in the pipe roll, though there is one case where a 
barony was divided between the heirs who each accounted for fifty pounds, thus 
anticipating the later £100 rate for a Багопу.' The king's promise that the 
custody of minors would be given to the widow of a tenant-in-chief did not 
prevent him from profiting when the wardship was granted to someone else, or 
when the widow remarried, and the fact that wardship did not automatically lie 
with the family suggests that already the Crown was establishing (or re- 
establishing, if this had been a real surrender in 1100) the lord's right to 
wardship of an heir which was such a notable feature of English feudalism.*? 
Similarly his promise of consultation over the marriage of heiresses did not 
inhibit the exaction of large sums in connection with the marriage of heiresses or 
widows for, as Sir Richard Southern put it, marriage was 'the easiest road to 
ready-made wealth'.!! Even if it cannot be proved that wealthy widows were 
usually constrained to remarry, it is significant that one, Lucy, widow of an earl 
of Chester, was prepared to pay 500 marks for the privilege of remaining single 
for five years. Lucy was also having trouble with her dowry, and a settlement 
between her and her son cost another 500 marks." 

Yet such exploitation of royal rights inevitably had serious political conse- 
quences, in that accepting the claims of one must nearly always have meant 
disappointing someone else. Those who paid a high price for the marriage ofa 
rich widow or for the heir to a large honour would doubtless be tempted to 
recover the purchase price from the estates they had thus acquired, and the 
injury would be aggravated if the purchaser were a man of humble origins. It is 
easy to see, looking at the pipe roll, why some of Henry's low-born officials were 
afraid to attend King Stephen's court ‘lest they should be overwhelmed before 
the king by the cries of the poor and the complaints of the widows whose lands 
they had appropriated’ .** What is very difficult to judge is how far Henry’s use of 
the ‘feudal incidents’ contributed to a build-up of political tension by the end of 
his reign: how many men were there like Geoffrey de Mandeville whose harsh 
treatment at Henry’s exchequer does much to explain his actions in the following 
reign?" Certainly such exploitation could be taken too far, as King John’s reign 


PR. 51 Henry I, рр. 110, 55. 

79 Ibid., p. 54. 

9? For examples, sec ibid., pp. 37, 66, 83, 111, 119, 187, 155. 

ир. W. Southern, ‘The place of Henry I in English history’, Proc. British Acad., xlviii (1962), 
127-69, esp. p. 145; rev. and repr. in R. W. Southern, Medieval Humanism and Other Studies (Oxford, 
1970). 

V PLR. 51 Henry I, p. 110. 

P Gesta Stephani, рр. 28, 25. 

м C. W. Hollister, ‘The misfortunes of the Mandevilles’, History, lviii (1973), 18-28. 
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was to show, but it would be a mistake to assume from the pipe roll evidence that 
the situation was getting out of hand towards the end of Henry I's reign. 

If our first impression from the pipe roll of 1129-30 is of the size of the net 
receipts, then our second is undoubtedly the discrepancy between this figure, just 
under £23,000, and the total demanded by the Crown, just under £68,000, with 
about £40,000 left owing at the end of the Michaelmas audit. On the surface, 
then, we have a system capable of getting in only a third of its demands. Yet if we 
look more closely at this £40,000, we can see that most of it arises from pleas, 
agreements and miscellaneous items (including an element of pleas and 
agreements), and most of these seem to relate to earlier financial years, if we 
compare Table g with its totals for all years with Table 4 which tries to give an 
estimate for 1129-30. Pleas and agreements in particular represent accounts 
being paid off by instalments, so they do not reflect chronic inefficiency on the 
part of government. Technically they were debts, but they were also pledges of 
future payment, to be exacted or deferred at the king's will. 

There were other reasons why the Crown was not receiving its full demands. 
The totals in Table 3 show that a considerable sum of more than £5,000 was 
written off in pardons, about half of which comprised danegeld pardons. In 
almost all cases merely the amount pardoned is recorded, but occasionally the 
influence of great men is seen at work, for example the 1,000 marks accounted 
for by the abbot of Westminster, of which 800 were pardoned through the 
bishop of Salisbury and Geoffrey the chancellor. On the other hand, relatively 
little money was spent by royal officials before it reached the treasury. Comparf J 
with Henry II’s pipe rolls, little expenditure is set against the county farms, (ог 
instance, the one exception being the farm of London and Middlesex, where 
more than £200 had been spent on provisions, allowances for officials and items 
such as work on the Tower and London Bridge." In the case of danegeld, too, 
there had been no anticipation of receipts by royal officials, as there was in 
1163-3. 

Finally, there is the very difficult problem of setting the evidence of this one 
pipe roll into any perspective. With only one pipe roll to work on, what can we 
infer about royal finance in general under Henry I? Is this the record of a typical 
or an exceptional financial year? In one respect it was definitely exceptional, and 
that is the dismissal of the sherifts of eleven counties in the course of the year and 
their replacement by two men, Aubrey de Vere and Richard Basset, who held all 
eleven jointly. The reason for these changes was almost certainly financial, 
because in seven of the eleven counties the outgoing sheriffs were in arrears with 
their farms, whereas Aubrey and Richard not only acquitted themselves in full 
but paid a surplus of 1,000 marks.®® The grouping together of counties in this 
way may not have been totally without precedent, for Hugh of Buckland is said 
to have been sheriff of eight counties in the tenth year of the reign.?? It is also 
possible that the arrangement was envisaged as enduring after Michaelmas 1180, 
but even with these qualifications, the arrangement was clearly out of the 
ordinary.?! 


55 P.R. зг Henryl, p. 150. 

95 Ibid., pp. 148-4. 

© P.R. 8 Henry HI, pp. 1, 6, зз etc. 

9 P.R. 31 Henry I, pp. 48-4, 52, 81, 90, 100. 

9? Ibid., р. 63. 

9? Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, ed. J. Stevenson (2 vols., Rolls Ser., 1858), ii. 117. 

?! W, A. Morris thought that the arrangement was rapidly broken up after 1180 and cited three 
pieces of evidence: (1) Aubrey de Vere's payment to be quit of the shrievalties of Essex and 
Hertfordshire (P.R. 31 Henry I, p. 53); (2) two references purporting to show that Fulk, sheriff of 
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In other respects, however, the indications are that 1129-30 was not a 
completely exceptional financial year. If it had been, more signs of extraordinary 
methods of raising money might have been expected, but there was no levy of 
scutage, for example, nor were aids imposed on counties, or on religious houses 
which did not owe military service, though earlier levies of such aids are 
mentioned on the pipe roll. Moreover, when political and military circumstances 
are taken into account, it is still more difficult to believe that an extraordinary 
financial effort was needed. After 1128, Henry I was in a relatively strong 
position, as his nephew and rival, William Clito, had been killed. Henry’s 
daughter and heiress, Matilda, was married to Geoffrey, the new count of Anjou, 
as a means of neutralizing another potential source of opposition, and in 1126 
Henry had done his best to provide for the succession by making the English 
magnates swear to recognize Matilda as his heir.°? Of Normandy’s continental 
neighbours, only Louis VI of France remained actively hostile. The situation in 
England and along the borders with Wales and Scotland seems to have been 
quiescent: King David of Scotland was a visitor at the English court in 1180. The 
chief event in domestic politics was an accusation brought against one of Henry's 
chief officials, Geoffrey de Clinton, a treasurer and chamberlain. The episode is 
obscure and the outcome uncertain, but Geoffrey was still in office as sheriff of 
Warwickshire at Michaelmas 1130.9° It is difficult, therefore, to point to any 
specific political reason for an extraordinary financial effort. 

If 1129-80 was not completely exceptional, was it nevertheless a year of heavy 
financial demand? There are signs that it was, namely, the successful attempt to 
improve the revenue from the sheriffs’ farms, and the judicial eyres. Yet eyres 
had been taking place in previous years too, and if it can be argued that 1129-30 
was exceptional because of changes in the shrievalty, then 1128-9 was 
exceptional because of the treasury audit. It is possible that what we are seeing is 
a number of years in the late eleven-twenties when the pace of governmental 
activity was quickening. 

In a larger context, the general impression gained from studying the pipe roll 
is that of a vigorous and predatory government, trying to keep up land revenue 
though the stock of land had diminished since the Conqueror's day, maintaining 
the old system of taxation whilst applying newer forms, but above all exploiting 
justice and jurisdiction in a way that is the most striking characteristic of this roll. 
Financial pressure was applied or eased selectively: a forest eyre was imposed and 
indebted sheriffs were dismissed, whilst on the other hand payments were 
pardoned or suspended. All this betokens a confidence in governing which had 
presumably been progressive, and it may be that the decade from 1120 to 1130 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Surrey before 1129, was in office again shortly after 1130; (3) 
a reference purporting to show that Robert FitzWalter, sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk before 1129, 
was 'certainly sheriff in East Anglia until a decidedly later period' (W. A. Morris, The Medieval Engish ° 
Sheriff to 1300 (Manchester, 1927), p. 87). However, (1) Aubrey de Vere’s payment was not entered 
under new pleas and could refer to an earlier term of office, and there is charter evidence that he was 
sheriff of Essex before 1122 (Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, ii, nos. 1261, 1518); (2) the references 
to Fulk can be dated only between 1133 and 1160 (Cartularium Monasterii de Rameseia, ed. W. H. Hart 
and P. A. Lyons (8 vols., Rolls Ser., 1884-93), i. 151, iii. 176); (8) the reference to FizWalter shows 
only that he lived on into Stephen's reign, not that he continued as sheriff (J. H. Round, "The early 
sheriffs of Norfolk’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxv (1920), 483-6). 

ә Willelmi Malmesbiriensis monachi de gestis regum Anglorum, ed. W. Stubbs (2 vols., Rolls Ser., 1887—9), 
ii, 528. 

P. Ecclesiastica History of Ordenc Vitalis, iv. 277. Geoffrey seems to have made his peace with the king 
according to a charter printed in Ordericus Vitalis .. . Historiae Ecclesiasticae, ed. A. le Prévost (5 vols., 
Paris, 1838-55), iii. 404. He may have gone to Jerusalem: Geoffrey de Clinton is mentioned as the 
donor of a fine cloak to Rochester cathedral when he was crossing for Jerusalem (Registrum Roffense, 
ed. J. Thorpe (1769), p. 120). 
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was important in this respect. The evidence of a single pipe roll, as indeed that of 
pipe rolls in general, must always be used with caution, but even so that 
‘drudgery of the rolls’, as Jolliffe called it,® still has much to teach us about royal 
finance. 


JUDITH A. GREEN 


ANALYSIS OF PIPE ROLL 31 HENRYI 


Introduction to the Tables 


Compiling figures from pipe rolls is complicated by the number of variables involved, by 
the need to make sure that each entry is correctly noted according to its location on the 
roll (county or other account), the category of payment, the method of payment (pounds, 
marks or ounces of silver or gold, payments in kind or a combination of methods), the 
year (1129-30 or earlier), and the amounts demanded, paid, pardoned, authorized in 
expenditure or owing. The possibilities of error in manual calculation are obviously 
manifold, but if each of these variables is assigned a code, the work of classification and 
calculation can be done with great speed and accuracy with a computer, and the results 
have been arranged in the following tables. 

Table 1 records accounts arising in 1129-30 and Table 2 accounts brought over from 
earlier years. Table 3, on the other hand, gives totals for all years for pleas and 
agreements, as the pipe roll lacked a consistent discrimination between new pleas and 
agreements and those from earlier years. Generally, new pleas were distinguished on pipe 
rolls by a heading to that effect in each county, but some accounts in 1129-30 lack such a 
heading, and where there is one it would appear that not all the entries listed afterwards 
were in fact new: in Norfolk we are told that William Bigod owed when he died £100, and 
we know that he died in the wreck of the White Ship in 1120.95 In a number of counties it 
looks as though some old debts were tagged on just before the danegeld account in such a 
way that it is impossible to be sure where the new pleas end and the old ones start. If the 
exchequer was not specially concerned to know exactly which items arose in 1129-80, 
historians are, so an attempt was made to construct an estimate of the balance sheet for 
1129-30 in Table 4, which consists of items on Table 1 clearly belonging to 1129-30, with 
those entries which are listed under new pleas and agreements. Thus Table 4 may well 
omit some new pleas and agreements in counties where the heading is missing, whilst 
including some old ones, but the final figures could be about right. 

Another point that needs explaining about Tables g and 4 is the categorization of 
agreements. Agreements form a large and financially very important category which it i$ 
impossible to break down definitively into smaller categories, partly because many entries 
are so laconic that it is difficult to know exactly what was at stake, partly because one 
category shades off into another, for example, because a payment for office might well 
involve hereditary succession to land, which is another category. The categories which 
appear under agreements on Table g are offered very tentatively, therefore, since the 
dividing line between them depends on personal judgement. It may be useful to know that 
payments for offices which involved land were put under office; that help in judicial 
matters included two entries for the recovery of land; that entries for ‘land and daughter’, 
or ‘land and niece’ were put under wardship; and that many of the miscellaneous entries 
were concerned with the acquisition of land. 

No allowance was made for revenue on the missing membranes, for the missing 
counties, or where the edges of the manuscript have been worn away. Cancelled and 
erased entries were also excluded. No deductions of one shilling in the pound for 
expenditure on the sheriffs’ accounts for their farms was made, because it was by no 


94 Jolliffe, p. 350. 
*5 P.R. зг Henry 1, р. 94. 
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means clear that such deductions were being made uniformly in 1129-80.? Agreements 
conditional on the grants of lands or privileges were excluded,” and no attempt was made 
to estimate the money value of the sixty payments in kind. Composite entries, and those 
which did not obviously fall into any other category were classified as miscellaneous.” 

The sums demanded do not always tally with the total of amounts paid in, owing or 
otherwise accounted for, for several reasons.” First, there are three cases where an 
accountant ended in surplus, that is, his expenditure and payment into the treasury 
exceeded the amount demanded. Secondly, there is one instance where a payment in kind 
was demanded and discharged by payment in cash as well as kind. Thirdly, some entries 
are incomplete owing to lacunae in the manuscript. Finally, there are a number of 
arithmetical errors by the scribe, which have been recorded as they stand.!?? 

There is no doubt that the computer was a great help in compiling these tables by 
minimizing errors both of classification and calculation, and the advantages would be 
correspondingly greater if a series of accounts was involved. Such limitations as there are 
lie in the material rather than in the use of a computer, for in some respects the 
preoccupations of the exchequer were not those of historians, most notably in the case of 
pleas and agreements. Since pipe rolls do supply figures, however, historians will want to 
use them, and in supplying accurate figures with as much or as little detail as needed, the 
use of a computer must be accounted a success. 


TABLE 1. Items datable to 1129—30 











Total Amount Amount Amount 
Item of revenue demanded paid pardoned Expenditure owing 

i County farms 9,166 15 8 6,348 1 0 87 99 804 15 10 1,981 9 11 
ii Estates in hand 2,707 8 6 2,2932 12 6 1 30 193 18 6 280 4 6 
iii Borough farms збо 11 2} 242 5 1 о оо 89 8 si 84 17 10 
iv Согпаре, geld 238 14 14 156 13 3 1174 42 7 7 37 16 11 

of animals 
v  Danegeld 4:855 12 7 2,574 12 11 1,810 17 1 оо o 170 2 7 
vi Aids of 558 1 8 $58 10 9 172 18 1 12 6 о gil 2 

boroughs, 

cities and 

counties 
vii Aid of knights 58 6 8 45 16 8 о оо о 0 о 12 10 0 
viii Dona regis o о 0 о о о о оо о о 0 0 0 0 
ix  Regalian rights 798 3 10 587 0 4 385 00 63 2 6 118 1 0 
x Forest revenues, 149 8 2 110 $ 4 18 01 15 5 3 18 6 11 

other than 

pleas 
Total: 18,388 2 о 12,450 14 10 3,122 0 4 1,215 8 11 2,603 010 
All figures are expressed in £ ға. 


96 Dialogus de Scaccario, p. 125. Compare, for example, arrears of the farm of Buckinghamshire and 
Bedfordshire accounted for by Maenfinin, and of Berkshire, accounted for by Anselm of Rouen. In 
the former case no deduction was made, but in the latter case 15 in the pound was deducted from 
Anselm’s expenditure (P.R. 31 Henry I, pp. 100, 122). 

97 E.g. ibid., p. 18 (William de Sancto Edwardo and Jordan). Promises to pay a profit, however, 
have been included, since they were not conditional in the same way (ibid., р. 91 (Benjamin). 

99 E.g. ibid., p. 101 (Geoffrey Luell), and p. 98, line 11 (Odo, son of Odo de Dammartin). 

9? That is, the first column of figures, the total for which account was demanded, should tally with 
the sum of the figures in each of the other columns, whereas there is a discrepancy of £57 gs 24d. 

19? Three errors made by Hunter in editing the pipe roll which were not subsequently corrected 
have been amended as follows: p. 24 line 22, ‘In thesauro’ £58 65 8d; p. 33 line 8, ‘Et debet’ 465 8d; p. 


66 line 29. ‘In thesauro' 20 marks. ax RTT. 
DES 
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TABLE 2. Items carried over from earlier years 











Total Amount Amount Amount 
Item of revenue demanded paid pardoned Expenditure owing 
i County farms 5,448 11 11 2,686 19 6 о оо 8677 3,728 711 
ii Estates in hand 467 15 10 207 42 g168 000 169 5 0 
iii Borough farms o o 0 o 00 0 00 000 o 0 o 
iv Согпаре, geld 221 13 8 149 17 2 2 10 8 16 2 0 54 ? 5 
of animals 
v  Danegeld 798 511 114 18 0 552 18 6 000 125 14 5 
vi Aidsofboroughs, 171 19 4 81 110 94 19 9 000 45 8 7 
cities and 
counties 
vii  Aidofknights?! 124 18 о 23 оо 0 00 о оо 101 18 o 
viii Dona regs 24 о о о оо :0 00 о оо 24 0 о 
ix — Regalian rights 494 7 11 411 10 18 50 25 70 44 15 0 
х Forest revenues, 14 15 8 14 15 8 о 00 о оо о 0 о 
other than 
pleas 
Total: 757601 6 5 $589 11 755 0 7 127 16 7 8,293 11 4 
TABLE 3. Totals for all items, all years, with details of items not on Tables 1 and 2 
Total Amount Amount Amount 
Item of revenue demanded paid pardoned Expenditure owing 
Pleas 
Forest pleas 1,416 18 6 $08 5 1 180 10 8 0 00 929 3 9 
Murder fines 574 13 122 0 11 818 14 2 11 7 8 122 11 8 
Other pleas 8,278 13 4 196512 3 974 5 9 236 69 5085 9 8 
Agreements - 
Help in judicial 3483 62 379 6 8 2 10 0 2 00 8,106 9 10 
matters 
Offices 5,882 7 4 $61 9 4 209 6 4 12 00 5,298 8 6 
Relief 4,592 10 0 956 0 1 1$ 6 8 0 00 3,617 8 4 
Wardship 456 оо go 18 4 о о о о оо 435 6 8 
Marriage 2,506 10 267 9 0 1 6 8 44 68 2,192 18 8 
Composite 1,989 10 894 4 0 о о о о оо 1,594 17 0 
agreements 
Miscellaneous 7,058 17 7 1212 5 8 571 10 о 16 оо 5,855 1 0 
agreements 
Other miscellaneous 6,385 2 9l 827 8 3 102 10 9 84 16 5 5420 6 8 
and composite 
entries 
All other items 26,149 8 5 16,039 15 11 2,877 011 1,348 06 5,896 12 2 
from Tables 1 
and 2. 
Total: 68,767 7 44 22,864 10 4 5,251 1 11 1,699 18 o 88,894 7 11 





1?! Includes 65 8d ‘de relevatione militum’ (P.R. 31 Henry I, p. 5). 
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TABLE 4. All entries estimated to have arisen in the year 1129—30 








Total Amount Amount Amount 
Item of revenue demanded paid pardoned Expenditure owing 
All items from 18,388 2 0 12,450 14 10 3,122 O 4 1,215 8 11 2,608 0 10 
Table 1 
Pleas 
Forest pleas 255 08 54 15 1 7 2 4 оо o 193 2 9 
Murder fines 288 14 0 80 111 158 16 1 317 8 46 16 2 
Other pleas 3,583 7 8 1,080 17 8 111 10 5 210 110 2,164 1 3 
Agreements 
Help in judicial 793 6 8 107 18 4 110 0 о о о 68 8 4 
matters 
Offices 289 00 84 8 4 129 6 4 12 0 0 63 10 4 
Relief 416 34 128 18 4 o 0 о оо o 281 10 0 
Wardship 66 13 4 18 6 8 o о о ооо 53 6 8 
Marriage 220 18 4 35 6 8 o о o o о о 185 6 8 
Composite 690 оо 108 7 4 o о 0 o о о 581 12 8 
agreements 
Miscellaneous 711 0 8 127 6 8 o о о 6 0 0 578 14 0 
agreements 
Other miscellaneous 778 06 259 4 0 1 3 5 9 19 о 507 15 3 
and composite 


entries 





Total: 26,480 18 14,480 10 10 2,5381. 7 11 1,457 3 5 7,943 19 11 





William the Marshal and Arthur of Brittany 


THERE ARE TWO ‘whodunits’ in medieval history whose solution may never be 
known, but which nevertheless continue to excite speculation. They are the 
disappearance of the princes in the Tower, and the disappearance of Arthur of 
Brittany. It might be thought that there is little point in going over the ground of 
the latter mystery since the work of Sir Maurice Powicke,! who made it peculiarly 
his own, and his follower Charles Petit-Dutaillis.? Nevertheless, this article offers 
some gleanings after the harvest of those two masters. 

L'Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal? so often used to eke out the written history 
of the times, has been strangely neglected on the subject of Arthur's dis- 
appearance. It will come as no surprise to hear that the one person who does 
mention it is Sir Maurice, but all he says about it is, ‘The Marshal kept absolute 
silence’, and, ‘his biographer knew a good deal, and hints at Arthur’s fate'.* He 
does not say how, and for both ‘the Marshal’ and ‘his biographer’ read John of 
Earley, for the Marshal’s faithful lieutenant was present at the fateful period and 
for the latter part of the story supplied material for it, which indeed he had 
commissioned. He was never an unbiased witness, except in the moving account 
of the Marshal’s death-bed, which rings absolutely true. 

As a result of Sir Maurice’s researches, there can be no doubt that the Margam 
chronicle’ gives a probable account of the murder of Arthur.’ Moreover, Sir 
Maurice pointed out that the similar but embellished account in the Philippide’ of 
Guillaume le Breton had the same source of information. Strange as at first it 
seems, the South Wales monastery and the chaplain of Philip Augustus had a 
common informant, William de Briouze, who apparently revealed the story of 
Arthur's murder by John, not so much to disseminate the truth as to prove his 
innocence by pretending that he was safely at home at this time. The account in 
the story of William the Marshal was also intended to prove the latter's 
innocence, but in this case by pretending his ignorance. The purpose of this 
article is to compare and contrast the two accounts in the de Briouze sources and 
in L'Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, to point out where they agree and where 
they do not. 


The unexpected death of Richard I left two possible successors—Arthur, duke 
of Brittany, son of Geoffrey, Richard's next brother, and john, Geoffrey's 
younger brother. The Margam chronicle says that against the judgment of the 


Е. M. Powicke, ‘King John and Arthur of Brittany’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxiv (1909), 659—74; idem, The 
Loss of Normandy (2nd edn., Manchester, 1961), рр. 309-28. 

2 C. Petit-Dutaillis, Le Déshéritement de Jean sans Terre et le Meurtre d'Arthur de Bretagne (Paris, 1925). 

* L'Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, ed. P. Meyer ($ vols., Paris, 1891—1901). Meyer's translation is 
in vol. iii. 

+ Powicke, Loss of Normandy, p. 819. 

* Annales de Margan in Annales Monastici, ed. H. R. Luard (5 vols., Rolls Ser., 1864-9), i. 3740. 

* Curiously, Sir Maurice's article on it (above, n.1) does not figure in the bibliography of W. L. 
Warren, King John (1961), although it is mentioned in that of M. Ashley, The Life and Times of King Jokn 
(1972). 

! See Œuvres de Rigord et de Guillaume le Breton, сі. H. F. Delaborde (2 vols., Paris, 1882—5), ii. 
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archbishops, bishops and all ranks of nobles, William de Briouze and his 
followers insisted that John should be crowned, and that in this coronation they 
all sinned grievously, because John had no right to reign during the life of 
Arthur, son of his elder brother Geoffrey, count of Brittany. And because they all 
had most gravely sinned against God, they were all later punished and afflicted, 
but William de Briouze, who had offended in this coronation more than any, 
was, together with his house, punished by the just sentence of God more than all 
the others.* 

Now let us turn to the account in the life of William the Marshal. This says that 
the Marshal was told of Richard's death while he was going to bed. He put his 
boots on again and went to inform the archbishop of Canterbury. The Marshal 
interrupted his lamentations with the words, ‘We must hasten to choose 
someone, Sir, whom we ought to have as king’. He replied, ‘I understand and 
perceive that rightfully, if I am correct, we ought to choose Arthur’. ‘Ah, sir’, said 
the Marshal, ‘It seems to me that that would be wrong. Arthur has treacherous 
advisers; I do not advise or counsel that he should be chosen, he is haughty and 
arrogant, and if we draw him to us he would seek our harm and vexation, for he 
has no love for our land. He shall not be chosen now by my advice. But there is 
Count John; my conscience and my knowledge tell me that he is the nearer heir 
of his father’s land.’ The archbishop replied: ‘Marshal, do you want it thus?’ 
‘Yes, sir, for it is right, for there is no doubt that the son of his father’s land is 
nearer than the nephew, and this is apparent.’ ‘Marshal, it shall be so, but I 
declare and say that you will repent of it more than of anything you ever did.’ 
The Marshal replied, ‘Thanks, but nevertheless I advise that this should be.’ In 
the subsequent passage it is stated that the Marshal sent John of Earley to 
England to seize the castles. The people of Normandy accepted John, but those 
of the other French possessions did not.? 

Here we have the accounts of two men, both claiming to have procured the 
accession of John instead of his nephew and both may indeed have acted in the 
matter. Both are said either to have suffered or to be about to suffer for it, implying 
the ingratitude of John. There are, however, significant differences. De Briouze 
is said to have prevailed against the wishes of the whole community, wliich, as 
emerges from Kate Norgate's researches, is simply not true.!? The Marshal is said 
merely to have won over the archbishop at the first opportunity. Here it must be 
noted that John of Earley was with the Marshal and may have been present at the 
interview. Most remarkable is the statement that the accession of John was illegal 
as he could not inherit while Arthur was alive. This, again, was not true. The 
Marshal's view was a moot point at the time. It was the only sensible course for a 
younger brother of the deceased to succeed if the nephew, as usually happened, 
was under age. It was like tanistry, where the most capable member of a family 
was elected. There was also a feeling of nearness of blood about it. Certainly it 
could not be called illegal. Sancho IV of Castile obtained the throne in 1284 
instead of one of the sons of his elder brother who had predeceased their father. 
Four years before his death Bruce the Competitor quoted his example, together 
with other examples from Scotland, England and Savoy, in support of his claim 
to the throne of Scotland. His claim was disallowed, but it is significant that the 
English precedents were carefully omitted from the copies made on the Great 


$ Annales Monastici, i. 24—5. 
У Cf. E/Histotre de Guillaume le Maréchal, ii. 62—5. 
1° K, Norgate, England under the Angevin Kings (2 vols., 1887), ii. 390—8. 
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Rolls.!! It will be noted that the account of this affair by de Briouze is much more 
bitter than that which originated with the Marshal. 

The treacherous influence of Philip Augustus upon Arthur led inevitably to 
trouble. If Philip accepted John's accession to the throne of England, he could 
still play with the allegiance of the continental provinces. These swayed back and 
forth, but in 1202 Philip invested Arthur with most of them and in the same 
year betrothed him to his daughter Магіе.! In an attempt to win Poitou, one of 
the provinces with which he had been invested, Arthur besieged the castle of 
Mirabeau, in which was his own grandmother, Eleanor of Aquitaine. She 
appealed to her son John and he, in what is renowned as his most successful 
exploit, not only relieved the castle, but captured the besiegers on 31 July 1202. 
It would have been better for everybody if Arthur had died during the fighting, 
but he was sent with the rest to Falaise. In the life of William the Marshal it is 
stated only that John's mother was besieged there, but it does not say by whom. 
Only after thirty-seven more lines is it said that Arthur was captured in the castle. 
It is said that he was there through bad advice and anyone who held to him was 
captured and held in a harsh prison. A monk brought the news to the Marshal, 
and gave priority to the capture of Arthur. Nothing is said in this text about 
Falaise. The next reference to Arthur in this work is in the account, much later 
on, of Guillaume des Roches and his treatment by the king. The text eulogizes 
Guillaume for the principal part he took in the relief of Mirabeau and the 
destruction of those who 'sustained the cause of Arthur'. Then Guillaume went 
on to recall that since he had procured Anjou, Maine and Poitou, Arthur and his 
mother, John would follow his advice. John, however, replied: ‘I told you that, 
but now my nephew has behaved very badly to me, as you saw'. He gave 
Guillaume several appointments at which he tricked him, so that Guillaume 
changed sides in despair. Meanwhile, John is said to have gone to Chinon where 
he kept his prisoners so vilely and in such evil distress that this seemed shameful 
and ugly to those who were with him and were witnesses to such cruelty. This 
seems a veiled allusion to John's efforts to maim Arthur in such a way as to 
render him incapable of ruling.'* Additional details, not all of which may be 
correct, are given by Coggeshall.!* In 1208 the Marshal joined the king at Falaise, 
whence they went to Rouen, and it is at this point that Guillaume le Breton in his 
flowery Philippide says that John moved Arthur to Rouen with the intention of 
doing away with һіп.! Now comes the extraordinarily muddled passage which 
covers the period when Arthur disappeared. But first let us look at the de Briouze 
accounts. 

The Margam chronicle states that when King John had captured Arthur and 
had kept him alive in prison, finally in the tower of Rouen, on the Thursday 
before Easter (3 April 1208), after dinner, drunk and possessed by the devil, he 
killed him with his own hand, and after attaching a huge stone to his body threw 
him into the Seine. His body was found in а fisherman’s net, that is to say, in a 
'seine', and being drawn to the bank, was recognized, and at a priory of Bec, 
called St. Mary of the Meadow (‘Sanctae Mariae de Prato’), was secretly buried in 
fear of the tyrant.!$ 


1 For the list of cases in Scotland, England, Castile and Savoy produced by Bruce, see Edward I and 
the Throne of Scotland, 1290—6: an Edition of the Record Sources for the Great Cause, ed. E. L. Stones and 
G. G. Simpson (2 vols., Oxford, 1978), ii. 173-6; i. 84, 186. The English examples were omitted in 
the later copies (ibid., ii. 201). 

12 See the Dictionary of National Biography, s.v. Arthur. 

15 [Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, ii. 70-9, 82-6. 

14 Radulphi de Coggeshall, Chronicon Anglicanum, ed. J. Stevenson (Rolls Ser., 1875), pp. 139-45. 

15 Œuvres de Guillaume le Breton, ii. 170. 

16 Annales Monastid, i. 27. 
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The essence of the wordy, epic account in the Philippide is that de Briouze 
washed his hands of what was happening at Falaise, handed Arthur, safe and 
sound, to John and left for home at Briouze. Subsequently, John spent three days 
skulking (‘latitans’) in the woods at Moulineaux. On the fourth night he took a 
skiff up to Rouen in the middle of the night and arrived at the gate by the tower. 
He ordered servants to bring Arthur out and placed him beside himself in the 
boat. Arthur made piteous appeals for mercy, referring to their relationship. The 
king seized him by the forelock, ran his sword through his body up to the hilt, 
and flung him into the water.!? : 

Now to return to the life of William the Marshal. One of the reasons why this 
text has been referred to by Sir Maurice Powicke alone, is that it is so long and 
often involved that people are in the habit of using Paul Meyer's shortened 
translation as a guide, regardless of the fact that he often abbreviated because he 
did not understand.!* 

The full text begins: 


The king went straight to Rouen, but at this time it happened that the town was so burnt 
and wasted by fire, up and down and all around, that the tower had caught alight. It would 
have been completely consumed past remedy had it not been for Etienne de Longchamp, 
who was a prisoner in the tower. He was a very good prisoner, for he put so much effort 
into it that it was saved through him. Some told this to the king who loved him, and he 
was very grateful to him. Then they spoke openly in his hearing of Etienne and of his 
deliverance. 


At this point Paul Meyer has a footnote in his abbreviated translation, explaining 
that Etienne de Longchamp had changed sides. Rouen had been burnt in 1200, 
and Etienne had been released in 1202. The dialogue between the king and the 
Marshal which follows is incomprehensible as it stands, and Meyer suggests that 
there may be a missing passage referring to attempts to relieve Chateau- 
Gaillard.!® After this conversation, Meyer gives a summary of what happened 
next: 


Le lendemain, le roi se fit conduire secrétement, en barque, au Pré, chez les moines de 
Grandmont. Ses gens, ne le trouvant pas dans sa chambre, montérent à cheval, passérent 
le pont, le suivirent vers Bonneville ...?° 


Now this is what the text actually says: 


Then they spoke openly in his hearing of Etienne and of his deliverance. The Marshal said 
to the king, 'Sire, attend to what I wish to say to you. You have not many friends, if you 
reinforce your enemies you will diminish your strength. A man who reinforces his enemies 
creates those who will rightly attack him.' 'Let anyone who is afraid flee, Marshal,' said 
King John, ‘for I will never flee from them, and if it comes to flight, I would expect to 
defend myself, just as you would do wherever you were.’ ‘Sire’, said he, ‘I know this well 
and do not deny it at all, but you, Sire, who are wise, powerful and of high descent and 
ought to rule us all, ought to be careful not to plunge into it, it would be better for us all 
to act together. I do not speak unreasonably, it seems to me.’ 

When the king heard him say that his heart swelled with rage so that he could not say a 


V Œuvres de Guillaume le Breton, ii. 171—5. 

18 This is why the late Professor V. Galbraith asked the writer to prepare a full translation of the 
Meyer text for the Oxford Medieval Texts series. The quotations in English which appear are extracts 
from the forthcoming edition, and demonstrate the need for it. They are printed by permission of the 
Oxford University Press. 

19 T’Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, ii. 99 ; iii. 178п. 
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word in blame, as if a sword had run through to his heart. He could not endure more, and 
straightway entered his chamber. I do not know much to tell about how he behaved 
himself there, but I know that it happened that on the next day, in order to promote his 
interest, he had a boat launched on the Seine, upstream, in the meadow belonging to the 
monks of Grandmont, and when the men with him could not find him in the hall, or in his 
chamber or in his bed, they felt no pleasure at his having stolen away from them. When 
they had all gathered together, they mounted at once and crossed the bridge, in a 
headlong race. When they had left the town, they went towards Bonneville by Trianon.” 


Why does the narrative suddenly revert to events of the previous year? Why a 
violent quarrel apparently about the release of Etienne de Longchamp, which 
had already taken place? Is this inspired by the visit to Rouen or is there some 
more topical allusion? All these stories, based on contemporary accounts, were 
written after John's death. The Philippide was written not long before the death of 
Philip Augustus in 1223, L'Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal about 1225, the 
Margam chronicle about the same time. The need for concealment was long 
past, but they represent what was said by eyewitnesses at the time. It is obvious 
that not one of them tells the whole truth. 

The Margam chronicle is the only prose version, and has a taking simplicity. 
There is no mention of Moulineaux. Arthur was in the tower at Rouen. On 
Maundy Thursday, John, being drunk, killed him, tied a stone to the body and 
threw it into the river. It caught in a net, was recovered, recognized and buried 
secretly at Notre-Dame-du-Pré. Disinterred from much rhetoric, the bare bones 
of the Philippide tell a slightly different story. John had been skulking at 
Moulineaux, went by boat to Rouen, had Arthur placed in it, stabbed him and 
threw him into the river. There is no mention of a stone, which must surely have 
been used, none of the net or the burial. Petit-Dutaillis dismisses the story of the 
drunken king on the ground that the Philippide does not mention it. He thinks 
the net is folk-lore, the burial is an addition derived from Bec, with which 
Margam was often in correspondence.?* There might be seen to be confirmation 
of the burial from Toussaint Duplessis’ Description de la Haute Normandie,” where 
the list of burials at Notre-Dame is headed with that of Arthur I, duke of 
Brittany, buried 1204, died at Rouen 1903. But the source is the Maurist С. A. 
Lobineau,?* and he had used the Margam chronicle, so we are back where we 
started. 

What is known for certain is that on 1 and 2 April John was at Moulineaux, 
not skulking, but engaged in official business. From the 8rd to the 7th he was at 
Rouen, the 7th and 8th at Moulineaux, then back at Rouen on that day. De 
Briouze was with him the whole time. On Wednesday the and they were joined 
by the Justiciar, Geoffrey FitzPeter. On Maundy Thursday, g April, Arthur seems 
to have disappeared. John apparently kept Easter at Rouen and was one day at 
Moulineaux before returning to Rouen two days later.? 

How does the history of William the Marshal fit into all this? Arthur was 
imprisoned in the tower at Rouen saved by Etienne de Longchamp, which may 
account for the interpolation about him. There is no mention of Moulineaux, 
but there is no proof that the Marshal was there, and the actual murder, if it took 
place, was based on Rouen. A violent quarrel ending with the king rushing off in 


*! Cf. L'Historre de Guillaume le Maréchal, ii. 98—5. 

1 Petit-Dutaillis, р. 28. 

? M. T. C. Duplessis, Description Géographique et Historique de la Haute Normandie (2 vols., Paris, 
1740), ii. 47. 

™ G. A. Lobineau, Histoire de Bretagne (2 vols., Paris, 1707), 1. 189. 

?5 Којић Normanniae, i, ed. T. D. Hardy (Record Comm., 1835), pp. 85-7. 
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a fit of sulks looks like the drunken fury, which does not rule out the possibility 
of premeditation. In the morning he took a boat launched from a meadow 
belonging to the priory of Grandmont. Paul Meyer spells Pré with a capital and 
identifies the priory with Notre-Dame-du-Pré at Moulineaux. But this, as 
everyone knew, was a priory of Bec, and lay downstream. The reference is to 
Notre-Dame-du-Parc, upstream, founded by Henry II and famous as the burial 
place of his son Geoffrey, archbishop of York: A. C. Ducarel copied the 
inscription on the tomb in 1757, when the church had been restored after the 
Wars of Religion, in which, he says, the church at Notre-Dame-du-Pré had been 
entirely destroyed. The ‘parc’ was the chase of Rouen castle.** This makes much 
better sense than the Philippide. After that the narrative remains prudently silent 
except to say that John vanished, and was pursued in the direction of Bonneville. 
Moulineaux lay on the route and John did reach Bonneville on 15 April. Allow- 
ing for some licence, this again does make sense. According to the Philippide, 
Arthur was murdered three miles downstream, quite close to Moulineaux. 

The conspiracy of silence did perform a useful service: Arthur was a menace to 
John, but a hostage for Philip. It was not until 1204 that, according to 
Coggeshall, Philip heard a rumour that he had been drowned in the Seine, and 
not until 1206 that he ventured to betroth his daughter Marie to the count of 
Namur, in lieu of Arthur.?? 

In his usual way of tricking his supporters, John hounded de Briouze in 
Ireland, to which he may have gone by Margam, in 1210, ostensibly on account 
of his debt to the Crown. Something must have scared the king. Perbaps it was 
the fact that when he demanded hostages, de Briouze's wife Maud rashly said 
that she would not hand over a child to a parricide. As a consequence she and 
her children are said to have been starved to death at Windsor. ** De Briouze 
escaped to France and died in 1211. It was probably at this time that he met 
Guillaume le Breton at court. William the Marshal escaped more lightly. He was 
accused of harbouring de Briouze, to which he replied that it was his obligation 
to do so. He was forced to give hostages but was ultimately restored to favour. 

De Briouze and the Marshal made efforts to exculpate themselves. The former 
pretended to be absent at the vital periods; the Marshal implied that he refused 
to be an accomplice and merely pretended ignorance of what happened. John's 
reaction later was concentrated on de Briouze. 

Beside politics, there are two other factors to be considered in studying this 
affair. One is the horror of parricide, which plays a part in the quarrel between 
Ganelon and Roland over the rearguard, and is shown here by Maud de 
Briouze's reaction, and Arthur's reported appeals in the Philippide: 'Patrue, 
Patrue, remember that I am your brother’s son!'?? The other is the horror of 
bodies left unburied.*? 

If we now put all these pieces together, what results? 

John and de Briouze spent two days at Moulineaux making plans. They 
returned to Rouen and, after dinner, told the other courtiers what was proposed. 
This was ill received, and the Marshal pointed out that it was very silly. When, at 


26 A, C. Ducarel, Anglo-Norman Antiquities Considered in a Tour through Part of Normandy (1757), pp. 
87-8. 

21 Radulphi de Coggeshall, Chronicon Anglicanum, p. 145; Petit-Dutaillis, p. 62. 

23 Rogeri de Wendover, Flores Historiarum, ed. H. G. Hewlett (8 vols., Rolls Ser., 1886—9), ii. 48—9, 57, 
59. 
29 Œuvres de Guillaume le Breton, ii. 178—4. 
зо This is the reason why St. Clement's church in Oxford is situated where it is—by the river. Pope 
Clement’s body was rejected by the sea when he was martyred in A.D. 100. He was called upon by the, 
drowning. P 
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Falaise, Hubert de Burgh had announced that Arthur was dead, in order to 
protect him from mutilation, the Bretons had reacted so violently that Arthur 
had had to be produced. John accused the Marshal of cowardice, rushed off and 
went to his own apartments. He then, apparently with de Briouze and some 
followers, crossed the bridge and commandeered a boat belonging to the monks 
of Notre-Dame-du-Parc and rowed downstream to Notre-Dame-du-Pré. Why 
nobody ever thought of looking at the map and noticing the word ‘amont’ passes 
comprehension. The Marshal prudently says he does not know what happened 
next. According to de Briouze, John murdered Arthur on the way and flung his 
body into the Seine. What is interesting is that both agree that John left Rouen 
on the same night. The implication is that Arthur disappeared in the course of it. 

Chronicle allusioris to the affair give varying explanations, but several mention 
the Seine. Coggeshall says simply that Arthur was drowned in it. Matthew Paris 
has three alternative accounts: one, that Arthur died of grief; two, that he was 
drowned trying to escape; three, that he was killed by his uncle. Gervase of 
Canterbury reports that it was rumoured that John killed him with his own 
hands. The Barnwell chronicle appears to have the last word: ‘nec est inventum 
sepulcrum ejus usque ad diem hunc'.?! 

This is not, however, the end of the matter. John's letter to his mother, quoted 
by Petit-Dutaillis,°* referring to the lightening of a burden, if this was provoked 
by the death of Arthur, does not necessarily imply that he was murdered. 
Accident or suicide are just as possible. The letter of Pope Innocent III, which 
exculpates John, is unfortunately reported by Wendover only.’ Mystery then 
remains. But it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the bones of Arthur lie not 
in England, but either at the bottom of the Seine or under some factory in an 
industrial part of modern Rouen. 


M. DOMINICA LEGGE 


3! Radulphi de Coggeshall, Chronicum Anglicanum, p. 145; Matthaei Parisiensis, Historia Anglorum, ed. Sir 
F. Madden ($ vols., Rolls Ser., 1866—9), ii. 95; The Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury, ed. W. 
Stubbs (2 vols., Rolls Ser., 1879—80), ii. 94; Memoriale Fratris Walteri de Coventria, ed. W. Stubbs (2 
vols., Rolls Ser., 1872-3), ii. 196. < 

?! Petit-Dutaillis, p. 29. 

33 Rogeri de Wendover, Flores Historiarum, ii. 186. I am indebted to Professor J. C. Holt for this 
reference. 


The Attainder of the Yorkists in 1459: Two 
Contemporary Accounts 


THE DELIBERATIONS of the Coventry parliament of 1459 which culminated in 
the attainder of the duke of York and his most prominent supporters marked a 
new phase in the English civil wars. From that time there was no real prospect of 
the kind of accommodation between the opposing sides that had averted a 
full-scale conflict on several previous occasions. The importance to contem- 
poraries of the decision to pass the attainder is illustrated by the existence of two 
written accounts. It is suggested that the anonymous ‘Somnium Vigilantis’’ was 
composed just before the meeting of the parliament and that the passage in the 
Registrum Abbatiae Johannis Whethamstede Abbatis Monasterii Sancti Albani,’ which 
deals with the same subject was written rather later and was probably influenced 
by the earlier work. 

The termination of the duke of York's protectorate in February 1456 and the 
threat of the restoration of control of the government to Queen Margaret and 
her followers made it virtually impossible for the Yorkists to remain King 
Henry's loyal subjects. Without a guarantee of regular access to the king's 
presence and participation in his counsels, there could be no security for their 
offices, titles, estates or lives. Initially, it was by no means clear that the queen's 
faction would automatically dominate Henry, so a confrontation was delayed for 
over two years. This seems to have been largely due to the wishes of the king 
himself, supported by the chancellor, Bishop Waynflete and the powerful duke of 
Buckingham, who tried to keep the peace. 

In January 1458 Henry made a speech to his council in which he called for 
reconciliation and later, in the same spirit, he required the duke of York to make 
reparation to the families of the Lancastrian magnates killed at the battle of St. 
Albans. In March of the same year, in accordance with the king's wishes, the 
leaders of both factions held a loveday, and went hand in hand to a ceremony of 
reconciliation at St. Paul's. It is unlikely that either party was doing more than 
placating the king by this parade. The real goal both of the queen and of York 
was to acquire a total and permanent control both of his person and policies 
which, experience had shown, was the only way in which the country could be 
ruled in a manner favourable to their interests. 

The attempt by retainers of Somerset and Winchester to murder Warwick in 
Westminster in November 1458 may be explained as a move by the Lancastrians 
to provoke their rivals into actions which would discredit them in the eyes of the 
king. They were apparently successful, as the Yorkist leaders were excluded from 
the great council in June of the following year. In September, whilst they were 
assembling their forces to counter the dangerous situation, Salisbury joined 
battle with Lord Audley at Blore Heath; during the engagement Audley was 

killed, thus further diminishing any chance of a reconciliation. The full opposing 


! British Library, Royal MS. 17. D. xv fos. 802-11. 
2 Registrum Quorundam Abbatum Monasterii 5. Albani, ed. H. T. Riley (2 vols., Rolls Ser., 187—3), i. 
845-56. 
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sides finally faced each other at Ludford Bridge, near York's own town of 
Ludlow, in early October. They were not to fight, however, for the un- 
willingness of the Yorkist troops to do battle with their king was strengthened by 
the offer of a royal pardon and induced the rank and file to capitulate. Their 
leaders could only issue a letter of justification to the king? and retreat, York to 
Ireland, Warwick, Salisbury and the earl of March to Calais. 

The queen and her friends were quick to seize their advantage. There is little 
indication that the king was personally hostile to the Yorkist lords at the time, 
and their addresses to him were couched in loyal and respectful terms. Yet one of 
the former moderates at court, Bishop Waynflete, does seem to have supported 
the Lancastrian initiative at this stage,* and to have joined Shrewsbury and 
Wiltshire in guiding the parliament which met at Coventry on 25 November 
1459, to present a petition for the attainder of the leading Yorkists. Before the act 
could be passed, the king, and probably Buckingham as well, had to be prevailed 
upon to abandon the policy of conciliation that they had pursued for nearly four 
years.> The struggle for the royal assent to attainder was unlikely to have been 
hard, given his pliable nature, but there are some indications that the 'Somnium 
Vigilantis’® was composed to persuade Henry and his moderate advisers of its 
necessity. This polemic survives in only one incomplete version: it was probably 
copied from an original fifteen years after its composition, as it is bound up with 
several political tracts, one by Sir John Fortescue, the Lancastrian chief justice, 
King's Bench, and poems which date from the mid fourteen-seventies.’ 

The 'Somnium Vigilantis’ derives its title from a seventeenth-century 
catalogue? but it is probably authentic as it accords with the kind of description 
given by writers of the time to a certain type of political or moral debate, e.g. the 
‘Somnium Viridarii’ by an anonymous late fourteenth-century French author 
and the 'Songe du Vieil Pelerin' by Philippe de Meziéres. Latin narrative 
passages describe the scene and introduce the various speakers but, until the final 
speech which is in French, the debate itself is conducted in English. The theme of 
the tract is a rhetorical contest between a follower of the Yorkists and a 
spokesman for the court party. The latter's case is supported in conclusion by an 
advocate who confirms the condemnation of the Yorkists and the derhand that 
they should be punished. Although crude in style and strident in tone, probably 
written by a lawyer rather than by a scholar, it follows a popular literary genre. 
The beginning of the piece is lost but, if it followed the form. of comparable 
works such as those mentioned above, it is likely to have commenced with a Latin 
introduction setting the scene and explaining that the author fell asleep and 
dreamt what followed. Changing to English for the next sequence, he seems to 
have found himself observing an assembly of lords presided over by Henry VI. 
An ill-favoured fellow, unknown to the gathering, rudely intrudes and demands 
a hearing for the grievances of the Yorkist faction, and towards the end of his 
speech the surviving manuscript commences. He is answered by a royal orator 


з An English Chronicle of the Reigns of Richard II, Henry IV, Henry V and Henry VI written before the year 
1471, ed. J. S. Davies (Camden Soc., lxiv, 1856), pp. 81-3. 

* Paston Letters and Papers of the 15th Century, ii, ed. N. Davis (Oxford, 1976), no. 582, p. 184. 

5 R. L. Storey, The End of the House of Lancaster (1966), pp. 176, 177, 181, 184. 

€ Catalogue of Western MSS. in the Old Royal and King’s Collections, comp. Sir G. F. Warner and J. Р. 
Gilson (4 vols., 1921), ii. 254—5. 

7J. P. Gilson, ‘A defence of the proscription of the Yorkists in 1459’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxvi (1911), 
513—325, gives the full surviving text. 

? J. Theyer, 'Sale-catalogue of his MSS. afterwards in the Royal Library, 1678' (Brit. Libr., Royal 
MS. App. 70): entry for no. 79 reads, '... Somnium Vigilantis in Old English’. 
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who gracefully gives him leave to put his case, provided he does so with brevity 
and due respect for the sovereign. 

The Yorkist case is presented in six brief articles and is notable for its defiant - 
tone which contrasts with the respectful letter sent by York, Warwick and 
Salisbury recorded in the English Chronicle. Clemency should be one of the 
principal virtues of a prince and it should be shown by Henry towards the lords; 
less evil would come to the realm by pardoning the lords than by destroying 
them; they took up arms for the good of the country so did not deserve to be 
punished; they had intended to harm only evil people by their actions, and any 
others who suffered did so by accident; at a time when the realm was surrounded 
by enemies these lords of ancient lineage should be employed in its defence 
rather than be destroyed; and, finally, it is unlikely, in view of the support 
enjoyed by the lords in the country, that the king would be able to overthrow 
them. ‘And yf thay ben not receyved to mercy whyles while thay proferen to take 
hit, hit is to be dowted another tyme thay wylle aske none'.!? 

Supplied with excellent ammunition by the surly and inadequate Yorkist 
defence, the king's orator suppressed his indignation at what had been said and 
urbanely proceeded to refute his adversary article by article. It would be 
inappropriate for the king to show clemency for a third time to those who had 
done wrong repeatedly: to do so would be inequitable and cruel rather than just 
and merciful. There would be no advantage in preserving the lords in order to 
maintain harmony in the realm: they were so irremediably wicked that only 
harm would come from allowing them to survive. The response to the third 
article is very long and gives an account of the misdeeds of the Yorkists including 
the march to Blackheath, the battle of St. Albans, menacing the king at 
Kenilworth and the death of Lord Audley. The conclusion is drawn that they 
were acting out of ambition and a desire to subvert the king’s authority rather 
than from any solicitude for the good of the country. The Yorkists did great 
harm in taking it upon themselves, without any justification, to fight and kill 
many good men. 


Forthermore was it no harme to kyle that mercifull and most gracyous kynge that now is? 
And how be it that the blyssed grace of God saved him at that tyme and soufryth him as 
yet to be alyve, thay dyd neverthelesse thaire utterly devoure to undo him, and proceded 
as farre tharin as they myght, savvynge the couvertenes of thaire pernicious entent.!! 


Since they remain obdurate in their ingratitude and disloyalty it would be foolish 
to recall them from exile under the delusion that they might give protection from 
external enemies. Finally the orator concedes that they had misled certain people 
into giving them support, but this was no reason for the king and lords to miss 
the chance of overthrowing them once and for all. The dreamer thinks that the 
debate has ended with the discomfiture of the Yorkist spokesman and his hasty 
departure. He is further detained, however, by the dignified speech, in French, of 
an arbitrator, who was readily given leave to speak by the king. 
He opens with a strong condemnation of the Yorkists: 


Je dis primerement que cest choses trescognue que yceulx jasdis signers,'? dequelx a este 
faicte mencion cy deuant, ont sy grandement mespris enlencontre du Roy et du byen 


? English Chronicle, pp. 81-3. 

10 Brit. Libr., Royal MS. 17. D. xv fo. 808. 

п Ibid. fo. 806v. 

12 *Jordis of tyme passed’ had been a phrase used by the Lancastrian orator, ibid. fo. 502v. 
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publique de ce Royaume quil nest pas en leure puissance de faire deue satisfactione ou 
digne amende. 


After elaborating on this theme he makes three recommendations as to how the 
king's ability to combat these foes might be strengthened. His followers should 
be encouraged by magnificent rewards; all those who are loyal to him should 
undertake his defence as, should the enemy triumph, neither they nor their 
goods would be spared; those who maliciously spread false rumours to impede 
the progress of the supporters of the king should be decapitated. The arbitrator 
concludes by echoing the sentiments of the king's orator. 


Car il fait forment a doubter que jamaiz ne pouront byen vouloire au Roy ne a sez vrais 
hommes, maiz tousiour enclineront en leure longe accustumee mauluetire. Et pour ce il 
est transnecessaire de son byen gardere deux.!* 


The observer then awakes and resolves to record his dream, 'quia visa hiis que 
nunc aguntur rebus magnam similitudinem videntur habere’. 

The rather slipshod structure and style of the ‘Somnium’ as well as its violently 
partisan tone, imply that it was compiled in haste for a particular purpose. It 
may well have been produced by a member of the queen's following to convince 
Henry and his associates of the necessity of attainting the Yorkists at the Coventry 
parliament. Gilson in his 1911 article thought that it post-dated the act of 
attainder: 'the aim seems to be to prevent any weakening on Henry VI's part in 
the newly-adopted policy of extreme measures against the Yorkist leaders'.!5 Dr. 
Wolffe, in his recently published study of Henry VI, also favours the view that the 
‘Somnium’ was written to justify the Coventry bill retrospectively for he describes 
it as ‘a propaganda defence of these measures'.!* Kingsford, in 1913, allowed the 
possibility of a slightly earlier date: ‘the date of composition may have been in 
November, 1459, when the Bill of Attainder was under discussion, in Parliament, 
and at the latest it must have been early in the following year'.!! Internal evidence 
supports the earlier date of composition. No reference is made to the 
condemnation of the Yorkist lords by parliament, a strong argument that might 
have been used against them in the tract if it had already happened. The whole 
tenor of the anti-Yorkist case was addressed to the personal safety of the king and 
his followers, the risk of his death at the duke's hands and the likelihood that his 
wealthy supporters would suffer danger and material deprivation was stressed. 
This last consideration could sway a moderate such as Buckingham, who might 
have thought himself too great a lord to suffer the consequences of loyalty to the 
king's party. Conversely, no attempt was made to appeal to the people, a normal 
device of Yorkist propaganda, indeed, they were dismissed as foolish and 
unreliable in the reply to the fifth article, so it is unlikely that the tract was 
intended for wide circulation. Finally, in the French speech of the arbitrator, he 
deliberately refuted points made in Henry VI's appeal for reconciliation to his 
council at Westminster in January 1458.5 The reader is brusquely told that it is a 


1 Brit. Libr., Royal MS. 17. D. xv fo. 308v. 

14 Ibid. fo. 8107. 

15 Gilson, pp. 512-13. He repeated this opinion in Catalogue of Western MSS., ii. 255. 

15 B. Wolffe, Henry VI (1981), p. 321. 
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18 Registrum, i. 297: 'Secundo, quomodo, experientia teste, in unione et concordia solent res parvae 
semper crescere, in divisione vero, et discordia, decrescere maximae, ac usque in nihilum ire. Tertio 
vero, quomodo Deo nihil est acceptius virtute concordiae et discretionis, diabolo vero nihil 
desiderabilius extinctione concordiae et caritatis’. 
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waste of time to strive for union and concord with the delinquents and that God 
gives his aid to those who are prepared to take positive action rather than 
impotently and childishly put their trust in Him.!? 

The point has been made above that the theme and content of the 'Somnium' 
fell within a literary tradition which was well established by the mid fifteenth 
century. The most influential early example of the genre was the ‘Romaunt de la 
Rose', a dream poem which started as a rhetorical and allegorical exercise on the 
subject of love and ended, in the hands of its continuator, as a condemnation of 
contemporary morals in general and of women in particular. The moral and 
allegorical elements were enthusiastically emulated by many later writers. The 
most popular of these was probably Guillaume de Deguileville in his 'Romaunt 
des Trois Pelerinages': Of Man's Life, Of the Soul and Of Jesus Christ. The first 
two books were certainly known in England early in the fifteenth century and 
would have been easily accessible to Henry VI and his court. His uncle, the duke 
of Bedford, paid a scribe twelve livres Tournois for a copy of the 'Pilgrimage of 
the Soul’ in 1427.? John Lydgate was probably the translator of English versions 
of the first two books.?! 

All three parts of Deguileville's romance were presented as accounts of dreams 
experienced by the author. Book 1 of the ‘Pilgrimage of the Soul’ consists of a 
trial of the writer's soul before a court presided over by St. Michael. Satan claims 
the soul for perdition and recounts the sins that have been committed, and his 
case is supported by a female personification of Justice. The soul, rather 
unconvincingly, protests his few good deeds as defence and is saved from 
damnation only by the intervention of another female personification, Mercy, 
who brings a charter of grace from Christ himself to the soul's aid. In the 
'Somnium' the Yorkists are given the role of the soul in danger of damnation: 
their case is poor and their claims for mercy are swept aside. Justice, at one point 
referred to as a woman, is implacable and their ultimate doom is described as 
being given into ‘the handes of Sathanas in perpetuall subvercioun'.? The 
French-speaking arbitrator finally intervenes in favour of the condemnation of 
the Yorkists rather than their pardon. The differences between the 'Somnium 
Vigilantis’ and the ‘Pilgrimage of the Soul’ are too great to suggest that the 
former is a deliberate copy of the latter. The author may well have been 
influenced in his treatment of the rhetorical contest, however, by the model of 
the trial of Good and Evil. 

The authorship of the 'Somnium' remains uncertain. Gilson hesitantly 
attributed it to Sir John Fortescue,?* and Kingsford did not dissent.?* But neither 
Lord Clermont nor Plummer included it in the corpus of Fortescue's 
work—indeed they were probably unaware of its existence.” Chrimes merely 


1* Brit. Libr., Royal MS. 17. D. xv fo. gogr-v: 'Doncques il ne fault que diligence en ceste matiere et 
laboure pour union auoire entre ceulx aux quelx appartient ladressement de cez choses. Mey sauoire 
fault que par concorde petite [sic] choses cressent et par diuicion tres grandes et puissans riches vent a 
nyant. Il ne fault point du tout esprere en Die. Il conuient mettre la main a leure et puis de Dieu 
donra son ayde. Car comme Salustius dit: Non votis mulierum deorum parantur auxilia. Vigilando 
consulendo bene agendo omnia prospera cedunt, ubi vero te secordie atque ignauie dederis, ne quid 
deos implores, irati enim infestique sunt’. 

20 Catalogue of Romances in the Department of MSS. in the British Museum, comp. H. L. D. Ward and J. A. 
Herbert (3 vols., 1883—1910), ii. 558-85. 

21 Thid., pp. 563, 565. 

22 Brit. Libr., Royal MS. 17. D. xv fo. go4v. 

13 Gilson, p. 518. 

24 Kingsford, p. 168. 

15 T. Fortescue, Lord Clermont, Sir John Fortescue, Knight: Наз Life, Works and Family History (2 vols., 
1869), i. 555—6; Sir J. Fortescue, The Governance of England, ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1885), pp. 74-98. 
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listed it under ‘Extant Works Attributed to Him [Fortescue]'.?9 The author was a 
man of some learning who could quote from the Fathers as well as from Sallust, 
Valerius Maximus and law books. He was almost certainly trained as a lawyer, 
for the practice of the courts, as much as the model of late medieval French 
rhetorical works, was clearly influential in the composition of the piece. 

If the unevenness and idiosyncrasy of the style may call in question the 
attribution to Fortescue, it may equally well point in the direction of Lawrence 
Booth. He was a churchman, trained in canon and civil law. As chancellor to the 
queen, guardian of the prince of Wales, keeper of the privy seal, bishop of 
Durham, a prospective beneficiary of the numerous forfeitures to be suffered by 
Warwick in his palatinate and a vigorous opponent of the Yorkists, he had good 
reasons to desire the attainder. No authenticated writings by him are known to 
survive apart from a short and business-like will in Latin,?” but the ‘Somnium’ is 
just such a piece of pragmatism as could have originated from Booth or one of 
his followers. Dr. Griffiths suggests that a number of Lancastrian lawyers could 
have drafted the attainder bill for the Coventry parliament. This raises the 
possibility that the ‘Somnium Vigilantis’ was composed by one or more of the 
members of this group, which included Sir John Fortescue, rather than by 
Booth.?* 

In contrast to the ‘Somnium Vigilantis’, the case presented to the 1459 
parliament, in the form of a petition to the king to attaint the leading Yorkists, 
was straightforward, although partisan in tone. It was sufficient to present a 
catalogue of their misdeeds dating from the time of Jack Cade's revolt in 1450 
and to dwell on their repeated acts of disloyalty.? Fourteen substantive points 
were raised against them: of these, seven were identical or very close to those 
made by the king's orator in the 'Somnium'. These were as follows: their 
ingratitude towards the king, their defiance of him in early 1452, their incitement 
of the people to rebellion, fighting in the king’s presence at St. Albans, their 
threat to him whilst he remained peacefully at Kenilworth, the killing of Lord 
Audley and the trouble and expense they had caused the king to endure. The 
remainder of the points in the petition were references to other treacheries of the 
Yorkists, yet the similarity to the ‘Somnium’ is sufficient to suggest that both 
documents were produced by the same court faction. 

Once Henry had allowed the motion to be put, there was no doubt of the 
outcome. Yorkists and Lancastrians alike had adopted the practice of filling the 
parliament at the times of their strength with those who would support their 
policies. As the English Chronicle put it: 


they that were chosenne knyghtes of the shyres, and other that had interesse in the 
parlement, were nat dyfferent but chosen a denominacione of thaym that were enemyes to 
the forseyde lordes so beyng oute of the reame.” 


In the laconic words of the Continuator of Croyland: ‘proscripti sunt Dux et 
Comites memorati, eorumque bona et haereditates ad novos possessores 
translata’.*! Henry did assert himself in one respect. In the record of his assent to 
the bill it is stated: 


*6 Sir J. Fortescue, De Laudibus Legum Anglie, trans. and ed. S. B. Chrimes (Cambridge, 1942), p. 
Ixxvii. 

?? Testamenta Eboracensia, ed. J. Raine and J. W. Clay (Surtees Soc., iv, xxx, xlv, liii, Ixxix, cvi, 1836+- 
1902), lii. 248—50. 

38 R. A. Griffiths, The Reign of Henry VI (1981), p. 824. 

D Rotuli Parliamentorum, v. 846—51. 

5° Englısh Chronicle, р. 83. 

5! Historiae. Croylandensis Continuatio, in Rerum Anghcarum Scriptorum Veterum, i, ed. W. Fulman 
(Oxford, 1684), p. 549. 
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The Kyng agreeth to this Acte: so that be vertue therof he be not put fro his prerogatyf, to 
shewe such mercy and grace as shall please his Highnes, accordyng to his Regalie and 
Dignitee, to eny persone or persones whos names be expressed in this Acte, or to eny other 
that myght be hurt be the same: but as to Richard Lord Powes, and Walter Devereux, 
herein named, Le Roy s'advisera.?*. 


The truly vicious stage of the civil wars had not yet arrived and Henry still valued 
his ability to act as an ideal Christian king, tempering his justice with clemency. 


Another contemporary account survives of the case which faced Henry at the 
Coventry parliament in November 1459. The Registrum?? of Abbot Whetham- 
stede gives a particularly full account of the political events of 1455-60, for he 
was closely concerned with the affairs of the king and the first battle of St. Albans 
brought the conflict to the very doors of his abbey. The description of the 
parliamentary proceedings, however, bears little relationship to the presumably 
accurate record of the Rotuli Parliamentorum. This might be accounted for by the 
probability that the abbot was not present at the sessions. His name does not 
appear amongst the triers of petitions nor, more significantly, amongst those 
prelates who took the oath of loyalty to the king.** Another explanation of the 
disparity in the narratives might be that, rather than give a verbatim account of 
what took place, the abbot and his collaborators chose to incorporate a 
contemporary tract which rehearsed the arguments for and against the attainder. 
This was apparently the view of Kingsford*^ who wrote: “The history of the next 
three years, beginning with Warwick's victory at sea in May, 1458, and ending 
with the first parliament of Edward IV, is given in much detail, and includes 
copies of many documents’. In a footnote he gave references to the pages of the 
Registrum which he considered to have contained these copies and included the 
whole account of the proceedings at Coventry and the events which led up to 
them. In fact, the Coventry episode cannot be considered in isolation if a study of 
this section of the Registrum is to be made. The following brief account of this 
section should make this clear. 

After concluding a narrative of domestic matters concerning the abbey, the 
Registrum author draws a poetic parallel between the descent of the sun in the 
heavens at the approach of autumn and the decline in the prestige of King Henry 
due to a dispute which had arisen in the kingdom. This is to be settled by a trial 
of the oratorical powers of persuasion of the advocates Justice and Mercy. Once 
he had provided the ensuing events with a literary context, the writer then gives 
what is, for the time, a fairly impartial account of the growing animosity between 
the Yorkists and Lancastrians. The events, from the raising of the Yorkist forces, 
via their victory at Blore Heath, to the final confrontation at Ludford Bridge, are 
described with learned allusions to Vegetius and Seneca. The speech of Warwick 
in response to an offer of royal pardon, and the letter of justification sent on the 
same occasion are given in full. Tempted by the offer of a pardon, most of the 
Yorkist troops surrender and, after lengthy lamentations which have a very 
biblical tone, their leaders disperse and go into exile. Pausing only to sack 
Ludlow, the king makes his way back to Winchester where, on the advice of his 
council, he decrees that a parliament should meet at Coventry. All that has been 
recounted so far might be read as a prologue to the great debate which the 
author proceeds to report. 

52 Rotuli Parliamentorum, v. 350. 

з Riley's edition for the Rolls Series is based on College of Arms, MS. Arundel III fos. 142-51. 
References in the text are to the printed edition. 


3 Којић Parlamentorum, v. 345, 351. 
*5 Kingsford, p. 152. The same assumption is made in Storey, p. 251, n. 50. 
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The king sits in judgment at the meeting of parliament and the advocate: 
Justice rises before him and makes her replications against the delinquent lords. 
It would be against all sense to spare those who wish violently to destroy the 
kingdom: the law will be undermined if the demands of Justice can be set aside 
with impunity. Just as the ancient judges had rigorously applied the law, so the 
king must punish the lords strictly. According to canon law, Isaiah and the 
Psalmist, too much leniency will encourage those who are pardoned to repeat 
their misdeeds. If justice is not to be enforced against such delinquents, there can . 
be no security in the realm and malefactors will flourish. In the canons/and the 
decretals of the popes, the sanctions of the Fathers and the constitutions of the 
emperors, it is set down as just for wrongdoers to be destroyed by the ineans of 
their own evil: 


` et cum sint illi etiam contra te rebelles, disperge eos, juxta doctrinam Psalmistae. disperge 
eos in virtute tua, et depone eos ab omni gradu, ab omni statu, ab omnique habita 
dignitate зца 75 ` 


After Justice has finished her vehement speech in favour of the condemnation 
of the Yorkists, the mediatrix*' Mercy rises and humbly puts a case in their 
favour. Punishment is appropriate only for wrongdoers who are proud and 
unrepentant. Mercy should be shown to those who, like the Yorkistlords, are full 
of fear and ready to submit. Following the example of several ancient rulers who 
adopted the same device, the king should try to win the loyalty of his enemies by 
kindness rather than by hostility. Instances are cited of pious kings of antiquity 
who showed clemency and still overcame their enemies. In the case of the Yorkist 
lords, their high rank and noble blood gives them a particular claim to 
compassion. Biblical and classical authority are brought to testify that one of the 
chief attributes of a prince should be his exercise of clemency. It is always more 
praiseworthy for a noble man to be merciful than to be rigorous: according to 
the testimony of ancient scholars, Mercy is always to be preferred to Justice. All 
rulers should resist the temptation to act hastily or rashly and, if the king acts 
precipitately against the Yorkists, he may later repent. A great and generous 
spirit should seek no other revenge against his adversaries than the knowledge 
that he has had them in his power and could have destroyed them had he wished. 
Mercy concludes with some more testimony from the Bible, the classics and the . 
Fathers as to the desirability of a prince being clement: 


Ut igitur Princeps multos permultosque intercessores habeat, consequaturque finalem 
illum beatum exitum, quem unusquisque fidelis habere peroptat, sit, prout prius dicitur, 
sit libens, sit plaudens, sit etiam gaudens, ac congaudens, ad exercendum et concedendum 
gratiam perdonationis.** 


Henry is inclined to favour the arguments of Mercy rather than Justice as they 
are more strongly supported by the authority of the doctors. He does, however, 
at the instance of Justice and the request of the Lords and Commons, allow the 
process of attainder against the Yorkist leaders to go forward. Yet he reserves for 
himself the right to grant a pardon to any of the lords he judges to be truly 
contrite and insists that a proviso to this effect be inserted in the bil].39 


36 Registrum, i. 348. 

БА Laim Dictionary, comp. C. T. Lewis and C. A. Short (Oxford, 1879, repr. 1966), p. 1122. The 
word is first to be found in Alcimus Avitus, a Christian writer of c. 523. | 

*! Registrum, i. 855. College of Arms, MS. Arundel Ш fo. 147 has ‘finaliter’ for ‘finalem’. 

3 Registrum, i. 856. 
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The ambivalence of the account of the Coventry proceedings in the Registrum 
and the strange mixture of fact and imagination calls in question the authorship. 
As a piece of propaganda it would hardly be satisfactory from the point of view 
of either party. Only one fifth of the whole debate is devoted to a condemnation 
of the Yorkists, the remainder being made up of a plea for their pardon. The 
meagreness of the case for the prosecution is matched only by the inability of the 
defence to find anything to say in favour of its clients. It is taken for granted that 
the Yorkist lords are miscreant and disloyal and the only question at issue is 
whether or not the king should pardon them. The whole tone of the account 
increases the probability that it was written, not by a partisan or even an 
apologist of either side, but by a relatively impartial observer, who chose to draw 
out the moral implications of the situation by using a literary convention which 
determined that the debate described would have little resemblance to what 
actually happened. The rhetorical style and wealth of classical and Christian 
quotations increase the likelihood that the whole of the passage in the Registrum 
concerning the events in autumn 1459 was by Abbot Whethamstede himself. The 
moderate political approach which characterizes the whole section would accord 
very well with that what is known of the abbot’s own position.*! As a former 
friend of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, he would hardly view with any warmth 
the faction of the queen and the others who destroyed him. On the other hand, 
he showed loyalty and respect for the pious Henry, a good lord to the abbey, and 
would scarcely have supported any move to overthrow him. Riley, the editor, 
made a point of the compiler's tendency to supply some of the leading 
protagonists in the events he described with flowery and learned speeches which 
could have little relationship with what they would have actually said.*! The 
whole section is redolent with the classicized mode of medieval rhetoric and 
heavy with quotations from the Bible, the ancients and the Fathers that were 
typical of his style.*! Unlike the ‘Somnium Vigilantis’, such a finished piece of 
prose could hardly have been composed in haste. As it seems that Whethamstede 
did not attend the parliament, he would have had to wait to receive a satisfactory 
account of the proceedings. The conclusion of the passage places the act of 
attainder firmly in the past and makes it probable that it was not written until 
very late in 1459 or even during the course of 1460. The rapidly fluctuating 
fortunes of York and Lancaster in the latter year would make the moderate tone 
of the piece even more timely and comprehensible. 

If, as is probable, the passage in the Registrum post-dated the ‘Somnium 
Vigilantis’, the question immediately arises of whether the earlier document 
influenced the latter. Although they differ greatly in style and content they do 
share a significant amount of common ground. To begin with they both seem to 
be based on the same literary tradition. The Registrum debate is even more closely 
related to Deguileville’s ‘Pilgrimage of the Soul’ than is the ‘Somnium’, for 
Justice and Mercy argue for the salvation or condemnation of the Yorkists before 

а worthy judge. A later work of a similar kind explicitly modelled on Deguileville 
was Philippe de Meziéres’s ‘Songe du Vieil Pelerin’, in which Justice and Mercy 
respectively condemned and defended sinful mankind before the judgment seat 

4° Kingsford, pp. 15-3, discusses his political leanings. 

“l Registrum, ii, p. xxi: ‘purely imaginary, no doubt; a rhetorical exercise—and not a very successful 
one—self-imposed by the compiler, as in many other instances, for the sole purpose, apparently, of 
making some use of his own stores of learning’. 

“ С. E. Hodge, ‘The abbey of St. Albans under John of Whethamstede’ (unpublished University of 
Manchester Ph.D. thesis, 1938), p. 165; E. F. Jacob, ‘Florida verborum venustas: some early 
examples of euphuism in England’, Bull. John Rylands Libr., xvii (1938), 264-90; R. Weiss, Humanism in 
England during the 15th Century (Oxford, 1957), pp. 30-8. 
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of Queen Truth, and engaged, in the process, in much critical comment on the 
contemporary political scene in northern Europe. The anonymous ‘Somnium 
Viridarii also concentrated on a debate, this time with Charles V of France as 
judge between the clerical and secular power, in the course of which many 
political points were scored. Whethamstede's patron, Humphrey of Gloucester, 
possessed a French version of this debate. The abbot, if he were the author of 
this section of the Registrum, would almost certainly have written with knowledge 
of the popular Deguileville and possibly one or both of the other works 
mentioned above. The other probable influence was the 'Somnium Vigilantis’ 
itself which may well have provided the theme, the debate before Henry VI 
between the advocates of the Yorkists and the court interest. There is some 
internal evidence in the Registrum to bear this out. In each case the side which is 
to have the worst of the argument is made to speak first and is given a relatively 
small amount of space, the ‘nephaustus lurco' in the 'Somnium' and the 
‘advocatrix Justiciae’ in the Registrum. The latter is described as laying six 
‘replicationes’ before the king. In the legal parlance of late antiquity a replication 
was a reply. Since Justice is the first to present her case, the only reason why she 
could be described as giving a reply, could be that the court's case was being put 
by the autbor as a response to the points made by the Yorkist orator in the earlier 
work. What is more, four out of the six replications in the Registrum contain 
arguments that are practically identical to those given by the royal orator in his 
first, fourth, fifth, and sixth responses in the 'Somnium' and take the same order. 
The undoubted disparities between the two accounts described above, both in 
style and content, may be explained firstly by the superior scholarly capacity of 
the author of the Registrum who, particularly if he were the abbot himself, could 
not resist the temptation to display his extensive knowledge of the classical and 
Christian writers. Secondly, the works were clearly produced for quite different 
purposes: the 'Somnium' was a piece of propaganda, probably intended for a 
very specialized readership; the Registrum was a history to which generations of 
monks would have access. As the product of a monastery it had, appropriately, a 
high moral tone, made a satisfactory literary exercise of a coherent sequence of 
events, and preserved the author from the charge of political bias from either 
side by being even-handed with praise and blame of the Yorkists and 
Lancastrians. 

Both accounts represent innovations in the history of English prose. The 
political propaganda of the ‘Somnium’ was unprecedented for its vicious clarity 
and directness whilst the Coventry episode in the Registrum was portrayed with all 
the leisurely rhetoric and scholarly imagery that was characteristic of contem- 
porary Italian humanist writings. 


MARGARET KEKEWICH 
79 K. H. Vickers, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester: a Biography (1907), p. 41; Brit. Libr., Royal MS. 19. C. 
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* Latin Dictionary, p. 1570. 


Richard Empson, minister of Henry VII 


. ON 17 AUGUST 1510, the first two important ministers to suffer destruction 
during the reign of the Tudors were executed on Tower Hill in London. One of 
the officials, Edmund Dudley, has left the historian of the period a vivid portrait 
of his activities and beliefs through the survival of various documents written by 
him.! Of the other victim, Sir Richard Empson, little is known. Unlike his fellow 
minister, he left no treatise on administering the state nor any account of his 
personal or official conduct.? Furthermore, despite the survival of letters, deeds 
and records pertaining to Empson's public and private life, this confidant to 
Henry VII has been unceremoniously lumped together with Dudley. The two 
ministers have remained for posterity the coeval villains of Henry VII's reign, 
thus spiriting from Richard Empson a separate identity to show his origins, what 
he achieved and where his own purported infamy might lie.’ 

The materials relating to Empson are such that a preliminary study can be 
made to discover both his career and the opportunities pursued by a late 
fifteenth-century gentleman to become an important minister of state. Because 
the vilification of Empson has preceded vivification, it is also desirable to 
untangle a few of the causes célèbres attributed to him, many of which have 
acquired an aura of validity after five centuries of repetition. The purpose here is 
not to cleanse a soiled reputation but to uncover any facts that may elucidate 
those activities which precipitated the fall of a minister engaged in executing the 
whims and commands of his monarch.* Moreover, it must be remembered that 
Henry УП'з statecraft centred on his personal chamber, bypassing many of the 
exchequer procedures for administration and finance. He also sought to 
prosecute the prerogative rights of the Crown to their greatest financial 
advantage. Such policies required dependable, competent ministers experienced 
in these areas of governance. That Empson, and Dudley, were exponents of this 
programme speak of the institutions and procedures of the time and not any 
ministerial machinations. 

Empson himself might have been surprised to learn that history has left him 
the son of a sievemaker (i.e., basketmaker), yet precious little has altered this 
view. None of the sixteenth-century chronicles or histories mentions his origins.’ 
А 1 For references to his treatise, "The Tree of Commonwealth’, see D. M. Brodie, ‘Edmund Dudley: 

minister of Henry VII’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xv (1992), 134 n. 1. A copy of Dudley’s 
account book and fragmenc are found in British Library, Lansdowne MSS. 127, 160, and Harley MS. 
1877. His ‘petition’ is printed by C. J. Harrison, ‘The petition of Edmund Dudley’, Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Іхххуйі (1972), 82-99. I would like to thank Professor Conrad Russell for his helpful suggestions upon 
reading a draft of this article, and my wife Barbi for typing and proof-reading the final draft. 

* Francis Bacon claimed to have seen an account book of Empson’s, the only reference to such а 
book (F. Bacon. History of the Reign of Henry VII, ed. J. R. Lumby (Cambridge, 1885), pp. 192-3). From 
Bacon's references, however, it appears that he mistook Dudley's book (Brit. Libr., Lansd. MS. 127) 
for Empson's. 

* There has never been an article on Empson, and a recent biographer of Henry VII noted ‘little 
modern work has been done on Empson' (S. B. Chrimes, Henry VII (1978), p. 317 n. 2). 

*S. E. Thorne believed that the two ministers had been rehabilitated (Prerogativa Regis (1949), p. xi). 
Recent research, however, leaves their traditional reputations well intact (e.g. F. C. Dietz, English 
Public Finance (2nd edn., s vols., 1964), ch. iv; W. C. Richardson, Tudor Chamber Administration, 
1485—1547 (Baton Rouge, 1958), pp. 141—58; Chrimes, pp. 183—4, $11—14, 310-17). 

5 The Anglica Historia of Polydore Vergil, 1485—1537, ed. D. Hay (Camden grd ser., lxxiv, 1950), p. ix; 
Hall's Chronicle, ed. Sir Н. Ellis (1809), p. 499; R. Holinshed, Chronicles of England, Scotland and Ireland 
(6 vols., 1807—8), iii. 531, 536—7. 
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John Stow, writing nearly a century after the executions, was the first writer to 
give Empson a past, stating that he 'suddenly rose from poverty (as being the 
Sonne of a Sieve-maker, in Tocester [Northants]) into inestimable authority and 
riches’.6 Once the eloquent history of Henry VIIs reign by Francis Bacon 
appeared in 1622, the occupation of Empson's father became settled in the 
tradition of Stow until the mid nineteenth century and George Baker's work on 
Northamptonshire." Baker discovered that Empson's father, Peter, was probably 
a man of local consequence, but the temptation to fall back on Francis Bacon was 
too great, and he also concluded that ‘Empson was of mean original, being the 
son of a sieve-maker at Towcester’. Modern writers, when they do seek a 
beginning to Empson's life, continue along the lines established by Baker.* 

Peter Empson of Towcester married Elizabeth Josephs, a coheiress to estates 
situated near those of her husband.? There is no documentary evidence that he 
practised a profession. He was already a man of some means in 1444 when he 
was named a juror for the assizes,!? and he spent the next twenty-five years in the 
property and legal affairs of his town and adjoining villages. He witnessed 
several deeds of enfeoffment for lands in Towcester, often with men of 

importance such as the bishops of Lincoln and Ely. He obtained a cottage in 
Towcester with lands in neighbouring villages, including Easton Neston where 
his son would one day live. Peter Empson continued to witness grants and 
transact property conveyances with important local families until his death in 
1473. The year of his death marked the first participation of his son Richard in 
local property transactions.!! 

From the study of his family acquisitions in Northamptonshire, little can be 
gleaned regarding the early life of Richard Empson. Where he obtained an 
education is unknown, but by 1473 it canbe maintained that he was a lawyer in his 
early twenties in active pursuit of local properties to supplement his inherited 
estates.!? Richard Empson was but one ambitious county man trying to build both 


5 J. Stow, The Annales of England (1600), p. 813. 

? Bacon, p. 190; J. Weever, Ancient Funerall Monuments (1681), p. 417; T. Fuller, The History of the 
Worthies of England, ed. P. A. Nuttall (g vols., 1840), ii. 510; Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, The 
Life and Reigne of King Henry the Eighth (1672), p. 6; State Trials, comp. T. B. and T. J. Howell (34 vols., 
1816-28), i. 283; С. Baker, The History and Antiquities of the County of Northampton (2 vols., 1822-41), ii. 
189. 

! Dictionary of National Biography, s.v. Empson; J. C. Wedgwood, History of Parliament: Biographies, 
1439-1509 (1986), p. 300; Luffield Priory Charters, ed. С. R. Elvey (Northants. Record Soc., xxii, xxvi, 
1968—7 5), ii, p. xxxiv. The error of referring to Empson as 'Sir Thomas Empson', who was actually 
Richard's heir, was initiated by Hall and ‘Arnold’s Chronicle’ and perpetuated by the State Trials 
(Halls Chronicle, p. 512; The Customs of London, otherwise called Arnold’s Chronicle, ed. J. Douce (1811), p. 
xlii; State Trials, і. 283; A Selection of Cases from the State Trials, ed. J. W. Willis Bund (2 vols., 
Cambridge, 1879—82), i, 71-3). For Thomas Empson, see M. R. Horowitz, ‘An early-Tudor teller's 
book’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xcvi (1981), 108-16. 

? Luffield Priory Charters, ii, p. xxxiv. 

10 Calendar of Patent Rolls 1485—94, p. 374. The following deeds were used to trace the activities of 
Peter Empson: Northamptonshire Record Office, Fermor-Heskith MSS., Muniments of Title Deeds 
(hereafter MTD), F/18/2, F/15/8, F/16/9, D/1/8, E/24/6, F/14/8, F/17/12, F/is/10, Ё/а5/9, EJe5/6, 
D/19/16, E/27/1a, Е/19/3, F/1/11, D/6/18, F/2/5, F/19/8, 11; Towcester Charity Records, Deeds, TC 
16. 

u N,R.O,, Fermor-Heskith MSS., MTD, F/2/5, D/6/11, D/1/6. The D.N.B. states that Richard 
entered such transactions in 1476, which is three years too late. 

12 There is no evidence to show that Empson attended a university, although this does not preclude 
the possibility that he in fact studied at one (see E. Russell. "The influx of commoners into the 
university of Oxford before 1581: an optical illusion?', Eng. Hist. Rev., xcii (1977), 723, 737-8). C .H. 
Cooper wrote that Empson studied and practised common law but could not confirm where he was 
educated (С. H. and T. Cooper and others, Athenae Cantabrigienses (3 vols., Cambridge, 1858-1913), i. 
14) Empson was connected with Sponne's charity in Towcester, also referred to as "Towcester 
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his holdings near Towcester and local alliances which could prove useful for a 
future career in government. Sir William Catesby, father of the future councillor 
of Richard III, and his brother John, a serjeant-at-law, were local landholders in 
the service of the king.?3 In 1475, Richard Fowler, chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, obtained property in Easton Neston, including a tenement held with 
the lord privy seal (John Russell), Richard Empson and others—perhaps 
Empson’s initial encounter with royal officials.!* Sir Thomas Billing (chief justice 
of kings's bench) acquired properties in the county with the Catesbys and other 
men known to Empson.!^ The careers of these men were rising under Edward IV 
and no doubt Richard Empson hoped to follow their example. 

Empson's early career was typical of his contemporaries and their own 
accomplishments, without any suggestion of future success. Almost without 
exception, every person Richard Empson associated with in county affairs under 
Yorkist rule was a member of parliament, a sheriff of Northamptonshire, an 
officer in the duchy of Lancaster, a member of the various royal commissions for 
the county or any combination of these responsibilities.’ The influence many 
of these men had on the careers of Empson and other men cannot be overstated. 
When Empson first entered royal service in 1475 as a justice of the peace for the 
county, he sat with others who had served on previous commissions and who 
were his associates in local land settlements." In 1478, Empson attained his first 
major appointment: the office of attorney-general for the duchy of Lancaster.! 
He undoubtedly owed this office to the influence of Thomas Billing, John 
Catesby, Richard Fowler and other important officials of the duchy known to 
him through business associations. 

For the remainder of Edward IV's reign, Empson retained his office as 
attorney-general and continued on various royal commissions.? He attended 
every meeting of the duchy council save one, and on 10 February 1481, Empson 
probably presided over the session through the absence of the chancellor.*° He 
also pursued interests in county affairs where he still spent much of his time. In 
1481, Empson and a local associate were elected collectors for the support of 
Sponne's charity in Towcester.?! In the fourteen-seventies he became involved in 
the concerns of Luffield priory, from which he later received an annuity.?* 

Only glimpses of Empson's work at the duchy may be discovered. In May 
1480, Empson petitioned the king’s council for letters of privy seal to summon 
two instigators of a riot in Yorkshire. He reported that an officer of the duchy 


College', but it cannot be assumed that he obtained any formal training there. For Sponne's charity, 
see Victoria History of Northamptonshire, ii. 181—8 ; Northants. Notes and Queries, i (1886), 74; ibid., iii (1890), 
29; N.R.O., Fermor-Heskith MSS., MTD, D/19/16; see below, and n. 21. 

13 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1467—77, p. 158; Calendar of Close Rolls 1476—85, no. 611. 

м N.R.O., Fermor-Heskith MSS., MTD, Е/26/9, E/1/4. Russell became rector of Towcester on 6 
Aug. 1471 and may have known the Empsons (D.N.B., s.v. John Russell). 

15 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1467—77, p. 581. 

16 E.g., Robert Broun (auditor for Queen Elizabeth, 1465; commissioner of array, 1484; auditor 
for south parts in duchy, 1485); Richard Burton (J. P. For Northants., 1488; escheator for Northants. 
and Rutland, 1488); John Eltonhead (M.P. for Old Sarum, 1467-8; escheator for Northants, and 
Rutland, 1471; J.P. for Northants., 1467-77) (R. Somerville, History of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
1265-1603 (2 vols., 1953-70), i. 441; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1467—77, pp. 623—4; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1476—85, pp. 
567-8; Wedgwood, p. 299; Calendar of Fine Rolls 1471-85, nos. 45, 801). 

11 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1467-77; p. 624. 

18 Somerville, Duchy, i. 406. He received the reversion of the office 1 July 1477, but did not obtain it 
until the end of 1478. 

19 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1476—85, pp. 144, 214. 

?* Public Record Office, DL 5/1 fos. 58, 47. 

21 Northants. Notes and Queries, iv (1898), 253; V.C.H. Northants., ii. 181—2. 

22 Tuffield Priory Charters, ii, p. xxxiv, no. 766c. 
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had distrained the cattle of a Yorkshire man for failing to pay his rent ‘according 
to the law’. Eighty men gathered and released the beasts, and Empson was now 
concerned because it meant ‘the king’s great hurt and let of payment of his 
duties’.*8 In 1482, he travelled to Fotheringhay castle to make search of the 
feodary rolls of the duchy and separate them from those of the duchy of York.™* 
The experience gained at the duchy would prove to be invaluable for his later 
success under Henry VII. 

The tenacious attorney for the duchy suddenly saw his budding career stunted 
by the last Yorkist monarch while the fortunes of many of his associates 
blossomed, including three men who became trusted councillors to Richard III: 
William Catesby, Richard Ratcliffe and Francis, Viscount Lovell.” Under the 
protectorate of Richard, duke of Gloucester, Thomas Keble was appointed 
attorney-general of the duchy of Lancaster. The day after Gloucester declared 
Edward V a bastard, Richard Empson was referred to as the ‘late’ attorney- 
general of the duchy, and Keble held the office under Richard 111.2 Why 
Empson fell from royal favour is uncertain in view of his close ties with 
supporters of Richard III. One obvious reason might be a connection with the 
execution of William Lord Hastings, but more evidence is needed to establish 
such a link.?' It is also possible that Empson appeared less than enthusiastic 
about Richard III's usurpation. This may have pushed him into the group of 
royal officials who were purged after Richard III's accession, including several in 
the duchy.?* Whatever the reasons, Empson did not obtain any office under the 
new king although he was still retained of counsel in the duchy of Lancaster.?? 

What he thought of Henry Tudor's possible invasion will probably never be 
known. He at least was deemed loyal enough by Richard III for inclusion with 
the Catesbys on a commission in Northamptonshire to ascertain the supporters 
of Buckingham’s futile rebellion. The day after Richard П proclamation 
against ‘Harry, earl of Richmond and all the other king’s rebels’, Empson and 
his county associates received a commission to array the county.! Empson could 
hardly have been enthusiastic about the outcome at Bosworth Field on 32 August 
1485. He owed his career to men who were unable to retrieve his once-bright 
future under Edward IV. Other men of influence known to him had lost their 
lives or lands under Richard III, including Earl Rivers, whom Empson 
represented as his attorney? Richard III was a known quantity to Richard 
Empson; should Henry Tudor win the day and the throne, Empson’s greatest | 


*5 P. R.O., SC 8/338/1211. 

*! Somerville, Duchy, i. 243. See also P.R.O., DL 5/1 fo. 85v. Empson was not а feodary as has been 
misinterpreted from this journey (J. Hurstfield, The Queen's Wards (2nd edn., 1978), p. 284). 

* These councillors were the infamous ‘Cat, the Rat and Lovell our dog’ (D.N.B., s.v. Ratcliffe). 
For their connections with Empson and his associates, see N.R.O., Fermor-Heskith MSS., MTD, 
E/2 7/3, E/28/5; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1476—85, p. 505; Cal. Close Rolls 1476—85, nos. 1397, 945. 

26 Somerville, Duchy, i. 406. 

27 Only circumstantial evidence points to a possible relationship between Hastings’s death and 
Empson's fall. Hastings became chief steward of the duchy of Lancaster in 1470; he was previously 
the steward for Higham Ferrers (Northants.), a post Empson held under Henry VII. Thus there were 
two official opportunities for the men to know each other (Somerville, Duchy, i. 422; P.R.O., DL 12/1, 
no. 57). Both Empson and Hastings knew the Catesbys well. Hastings was the patron of Sir William 
Catesby, and the two men with John Catesby and others obtained land grants in 1479 just 12 miles 
from Towcester (Baker. i. 242; Cal. Close Rolls 1476—85, no. 611). Whether or not these events can place 
Empson, Hastings and the Catesbys in the same ‘group’ demands further investigation. 

** Brit. Libr., Harl. MS. 433 fo. egr—v. 

** P. R.O., DL 5/2 fo. 2. 

3? Cal. Pat. Rolls 1476-85, p. 398. 

`! Brit. Libr., Harl. MS. 438 fo. 278v; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1476—85, p. 492. 

52 Wedgwood, p. 300. 
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challenge would be to disavow the Yorkist ties he had cultivated for over a 
decade. 

Three days after Bosworth Field and the triumph of Henry VII, William 
Catesby was beheaded for high treason; three months later, numerous attainders 
were passed against Richard III's supporters. Richard Empson, however, not 
only survived the upheaval of revolution, he quickly allied with the usurper and 
his adherents, notably Reynold Bray, one of the king’s most trusted ministers.?* 
Three weeks after Bosworth Field, Empson was once again appointed attorney- 
general for the duchy of Lancaster, the same day Bray was named chancellor 

_ of the duchy.” Empson’s unexplained ostracism by Richard III afforded him a 
fresh start with different faces and a new king. 

Empson's acquisition of lands and manors during the reign of Henry VII 
continued to reflect the concerns of an ambitious careerist establishing new 
alliances and large estates. He augmented his holdings in Easton Neston and 
neighbouring villages, and after 1490 he began acquiring interests in several 
counties, often with Bray and other councillors of the king well-acquainted with 
Empson through royal commissions and offices.’ Although Empson and others 
obtained numerous properties in and around Middlesex, his residence in 
London is not known until late in the reign. In 1507, after he was chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, Empson secured a lease of lands and tenements near 
Bridewell along the Thames. Afterwards, he leased a mansion with orchards in 
St. Bride’s parish called ‘Le Parsonage'.*5 Stow alone referred to a second house 
owned by Empson adjacent to Edmund Dudley's in St. Swithin's Lane ‘wherein 
they met and consulted of matters at their pleasures'.*? Dudley did own a house 
in the parish of St. Swithin but around the corner from Stow's intriguing 
scenario.*° Empson's known residence stood near council chambers of the duchy 
at Bridewell and Blackfriars where he occupied much of his time. Stow's story of 
a house over a mile from Empson's work and in close proximity to Dudley's 
abode fits the legend better than the evidence.*! 

Empson's responsibilities under Henry VII expanded from the opening of the 
reign. In 1486 alone, he became steward for life of two lordships in 
Northamptonshire, received a joint grant for a farm of swans in the duchy lands 
in Lincoln, sat on a commission ‘de walliis et fossatis’ near his home county, 

33 Којић Parliamentorum, vi. 275-8. 

** A survey of Bray's career is found in Richardson, Chamber, pp. 451-8. 

35 Materials for a History of the Reign of Henry VII, ed. W. Campbell (s vols., 1873-7), i. 549; 
Somerville, Duchy, i. 392. 

36 His known property transactions are too numerous to list in full. A few references follow: 
N.R.O., Fermor-Heskith MSS., MTD, U/35/3, Е/81/8, D/28/1, D/2/26, D/24/2, 8; Brit. Libr., Sloane 
MS. 747 fo. 38r-v; P.R.O., E $26/5446; E 3183/10/10; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1494—1509, p. 54; Cal. Close Rolls 
1485—1500, no. 928; Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem, Henry УП, i, nos. 655, 749, 753, 922. 

314 Calendar to the Feet of Fines for London and Middlesex, ed. W. J. Hardy and W. Page (2 vols., 
1892—3), ii. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9; Warwickshire Feet of Fines, ed. E. Stokes, Е. C. Wellstood, L. Drucker and 
others (Dugdale Soc., xi, xv, xviii, 1932-43), iii, no. 2748; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1485—94, p. 338; Cal. Pat. 
Rolls 1494-1509, pp. 54, 214; Cal. Close Rolls 1485—1500, nos. 567, 905, 1117; P.R.O., E 826/5192; 
Catalogue of Ancient Deeds, vi, no. C. 5745; ibid., iii, no. A. 5507 (Westminster Abbey Muniments 
(hereafter W.A.M.), MS. 16015). 

З W.A.M., MSS. 13601-2. 

*9 А Survey of London by John Stow: Reprinted from the Text of 1603, ed. C. L. Kingsford (s vols., Oxford, 
1908-27), i. 224. 

a Guildhall Aübtass, Corporation of London Record Office, Journals of the Court of Common 
Council, xi fo. gov; P.R.O., E 154/2/17. 

*! Confusion between the residences of Dudley and Empson continued after Stow. In the lord 
treasurer's notes of a speech by James 1, it was stated that Dudley was a Northamptonshire man ‘and 
there lived’; Empson was said to have lived in London (Commons Debates 1621, ed. W. Notestein, F. H. 
Relf and H. Simpson (7 vols., New Haven, 1985), v. 71). See below. 
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participated on commissions determining lands held in capite, and was appointed 
a J.P. for his county.** His efficiency in executing these and other offices, for 
which there is ample evidence, encouraged further responsibilities as the reign 
progressed.** 

Empson also continued to dominate county affairs. He represented 
Northamptonshire in parliament from 1489 to 1504; in 1491 he was chosen 
Speaker.“ In 1486, he was once again involved with Sponne’s charity in 
Towcester. Four years later he became recorder of Northampton, a position he 
also obtained for Coventry.*55 He was named to every commission of the peace in 
Northamptonshire and in neighbouring counties during the reign. He continued 
to act in the affairs of Luffield priory and in 1496, when the king ordered ап 
inventory for that institution, it was delivered to Empson’s саге. He also found 
time to practise law and to represent people in his locality.*? 

His work as attorney-general for the duchy was often blurred with a parallel 
body of councillors deliberating in the duchy chamber, the ‘council learned in 
the law’. This group of royal officers of state, mostly lawyers and headed by 
Reynold Bray, held proceedings from at least 1495 to adjudicate suits involving 
the laws of the realm and the rights of the king. It became one of several 
platforms of justice on which Henry VII’s councillors presided and rendered 
decisions. Although Empson had acquired administrative experience as а 
duchy official before Henry VII’s reign, his activities under Bray brought him 
closer to the role of an important councillor to the king through this dual aspect 
of the duchy. In 1497, Bray informed Henry VII of an escape from ward at 
Peterborough and promised that the guilty gaoler would be fined 100 marks. The 
debt was to be sealed in a written obligation, ‘and Richard Empson to see the 
sureties [for the obligation] taken for the same'.* In a variance between two 
parties in 1502, ‘Master Empson’ and other lawyers were ordered to view the 
area of contention ‘to examine the matter’ .°° 

At the death of Bray in August 1503, Empson was an accomplished councillor 
of the king and a leading minister in the duchy of Lancaster. He was already 
sitting in the courts of requests and star chamber, and in February 1504 he 
became a knight of the Bath when the future Henry VIII was created prince of 

*! Cal. Pat. Rolls 1485—94, pp. 64, 108, 188, 495; Materials for Henry VII, i. 380, 460. 

4 Empson was a proficient receiver of farms and offices granted to him, e.g., payments to the 
king’s chamber for Catesby's lands (Rot. Parl., vi. 490-2; P.R.O., E 101/414/6 fos. 101v, 115; E 
101/414/16 fo. 81v; Brit. Libr., Additional MS. 21480 fo. gev; P.R.O., E 404/82, 25 March 1498; E 
404/88, 14 March 1499, 30 March 1500, 20 March 1501; E 404/84, 10 March 1502, 19 March 1503). 

** Wedgwood, p. зоо; Rot. Parl., vi. 440; Brit. Libr., Harl. MS. 2252 fo. 28v. 

43 Northants. Notes and Queries, iv (1892), 253; Records of the Borough of Northampton, ed. C. A. 
Markham and J. C. Cox (2 vols., Northampton, 1898), i. 812, ii. 108; Records of the Guild of the Holy 
Trinity . . . Coventry, ed. M. D. Harris and С. Templeman (Dugdale Soc., xiii, xix, 1985—44), ii. 170; 
P.R.O., C 244/154, no. 5b; C 244/158, no. 50b. 

46 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1485-94, pp. 482, 495, 497, 503; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1494-1509, pp. 631, 652, 663; 
Luffield Priory Charters, ii, nos. 766c, Ag, A10 (W.A.M., MS. 3007). Endorsements of writs by Empson 
returnable to chancery are found in P.R.O., C 244/149, no. 11a; C 244/154, no. 19a; C244/157, no. 
8a, b. 

4 Cal. Ing. Post Mortem, Henry VII, i, no. 372; P.R.O., E 40/8418. 

5 P.R.O., E 101/414/6 fo. 125; R. Somerville, ‘Henry VII's “Council learned in the law” ', Eng. 
Hist. Rev., liv (1939), 427-42. Sir Robert believed the committee was called into existence about 1500 
when the records begin. This view has been accepted elsewhere (Select Cases in the Council of Henry VII, 
ed. C. G. Bayne (Selden Soc., lxxv (1958), p. xxv; Chrimes, p. 150). In the repertories of the 
aldermen’s court in London, an entry for early 1497 alludes to a document to be drawn up and 
delivered to ‘the kings learned council’ (Guildhall Library, C.L.R.O., Repertories of the Court of 
Aldermen, i fo. 13v). 

** P.R.O., E 101/414/16 fo. 131. See also ibid., DL 5/2 fo. ту. 

50 Ibid., DL 5/2 fo. 24v (also fo. 52). 
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Wales.*! When Henry УП finally appointed a new chancellor of the duchy almost 
a year after Bray's death, it went to his trusted friend Sir John Mordaunt. But 
Mordaunt’s sudden death in September 1504 thrust Empson into the forefront 
as the leading councillor in the duchy and the logical successor to his close 
associate and mentor Reynold Вгау.°* 

The king, ever cautious in his appointments, once again left the chancellorship 
of the duchy in abeyance, but within a month of Mordaunt’s death Empson was 
styled ‘keeper of the duchy seal’. On 3 October 1505 he was officially granted the 
chancellorship for life.” For the remainder of the reign,-his activities at the 
duchy as chancellor and presiding officer of the king’s councillors sitting there 
were aligned with the polity and procedures established by Bray.** 

A major responsibility pursued by Empson and his colleagues during the last 
years of Henry VII's reign involved the taking and prosecuting of written 
obligations, or bonds—legal instruments utilized by the law courts and the 
various departments of state. These ‘writings obligatory’ placed a person in a 
legally constituted debt, be it for money, allegiance, the payment of farms and 
customs duties or the promise of good behaviour (‘good abearing’). Bonds for 
the collection of debts on farms in the duchy possessed a long history, and books 
were kept recording such transactions and their discharge upon payment to the 
receiver-general of the duchy.” This procedure for payment was emulated by the 
king’s chamber where bonds with various stipulations were stored and recorded. 

Obligations for royal finance increased in usage during the reign and the close 
rolls at chancery became a record for many of the bonds taken by the king’s 
councillors ad usum regis. Such enrolments of obligations were called 
‘recognizances’, a term signifying a bond enrolled or filed at a judicial 
tribunal. Beginning in 1502, Empson's name appeared in over fifty entries of 
recognizances on the close rolls, most of which were for the payment of moneys 
due to the Crown.*® Payment was forthcoming on most bonds payable to 
Empson and other councillors. In 1504, William Boughton and three sureties 
were bound by two recognizances to Empson, Dudley and three other 
councillors. The condition stipulated payment of eighty pounds on 11 
November 1505 and eighty pounds on the same day in 1506. The payments were 
duly received in the king's chamber on 3 November and 7 November of those 
years.5! Many such bonds filed as memoranda were also duplicated on the close 
rolls for easy reference. Robert Spencer and three sureties were bound by 
recognizance in chancery for the payment of forty pounds to Empson, Mordaunt 
and others. A memorandum of the bond was filed at chancery; it was later 
enrolled on the close rolls where it was cancelled a year later following payment 


*! Anglica Historia, p. 6; Select Cases in the Court of Requests, 1497—1569, ed. 1. S. Leadam (Selden Soc., 
xii, 1898), p. cii; Brit. Libr., Hargrave MS. 249 fo. 54; Lansd. MS. 160 fo. 309; Add. MS. 11595 fo. 
74; Rot. Parl., vi. 532. Empson and 1,320 other men were eligible for knighthood (Brit. Libr., Harl. 
MS. 818 fos. 62-77). 

51 Somerville, Duchy, i. 892. Empson was named an executor of Bray's will (N. H. Nicolas, 
Testamenta Vetusta (2 vols., 1826), i. 447). Mordaunt continued to sit in the duchy chamber until the 
time of his death in 1504 (P.R.O., DL 5/4 fo. 16v). His death is customarily placed between the dating 
of his will, 5 Sept., and its probate, 6 Dec. (D.N.B.; Somerville, Duchy, i. 392), although an inquisition 
for his properties gives his death as 11 Sept. (Cal. Ing. Post Mortem, Henry VII, iii, no. 875). 

33 P.R.O., DL 12/3, nos. 55, 62; DL 5/2 fos. 74, 78, 89r-v; Somerville, Duchy, i. 392. 

^ P.R.O., DL 1/2 fo. 65; DL 5/2 fos. 97, 109, 123; DL 5/4 fos. 116, 157v. 

55 E.g., ibid., DL 41/34/1 for the reigns of Edward IV-Henry VIII. 

3 This figure is determined from entries in Cal. Close Rolls 1500—9. For bonds of allegiance taken of 
the nobility and enrolled on the close rolls, see J. R. Lander, 'Bonds, coercion, and fear: Henry VII 
and the peerage’ in his Crown and Nobility, 1450-1509 (1976), pp. 267-300. 

57 Cal. Close Rolls 1500—9, no. 418 (ii); P.R.O., C 82/279, 3 Nov. 1505; C 82/293, 7 Nov. 1506. 
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to the king’s chamber.* Similar bonds were filed without duplication on the 
close rolls, many taken by the king's councillors.*? 

Empson's personal involvement in taking written bonds for various conditions 
cannot be as readily discovered as that of his historical cohort, Edmund Dudley. 
While hundreds of bonds recorded by Dudley survive, Empson has left little trace 
of such activity.9? A formula for reconstructing Empson's ‘missing’ account book 
based on Dudley's administrative techniques may be possible, if indeed Empson 
did keep such an account as claimed by Bacon.?! A petition by Sir Thomas 
Knight for a pardon was signed by Henry VII and Edmund Dudley in November 
1505. On the 16th of that month, Knight paid Dudley two hundred pounds ‘for 
his pardon': one hundred pounds in ready money and one hundred pounds by 
obligation. Many other examples exist where Dudley signed a petition 
addressed to the king and received payment for the privilege.5* 

By working backwards from petitions signed by Empson and the king, 
Empson's involvement with written bonds can be determined. In 1506, writs of 
attachment were awarded against Thomas Wodeshawe by the ‘council learned'.5* 
Wodeshawe, a collector of the customs in the port of Southampton, was listed in 
the chamber accounts as owing the king one hundred pounds. By the end of 
1505 only fifteen pounds had been paid, the likely cause of his arrest. In 
February 1507, Wodeshawe petitioned the king for a pardon. It was signed by 
Henry VII and Richard Empson, although enrolment in chancery did not occur 
until two years later. No record has been found of a payment for Wodeshawe's 
pardon, but in view of prevailing policy in Henry VII's reign there is little doubt 
that such payment was required, and in this instance any bond for payment 
would have been taken by Empson.5? 

Another form of personal authority exhibited by Dudley and attributed to 
Empson involved the holding of private ‘courts’ within their homes, although 
the romantic notion of clandestine meetings between them cannot be reconciled 
with their known residences. If Dudley did use his house for the king's 
business, he surely was equipped for it. After his attainder, an inventory of his 
goods listed boxes of obligations and ‘evidences’ found in almost every room 
except the bedroom.9 The sixteenth-century writers mentioned hearings before 
Empson at his house in St. Bride's parish.” It is possible that what was meant 
concerned the council chambers at Blackfriars and Bridewell near his house, but 
there are also documented references to ‘the council chamber at St. Bride's in 


55 P. R.O., C 244/154, no. 20; Cal. Close Rolls 1500—9, no. 321; P.R.O., C 82/280, 4 Dec. 1505. 

39 Cal. Close Rolls 1500—9, pp. viii-ix. 

© See above, n. 1. 

51 See above, n. 2. 

*! p. R.O., C 82/279, Nov. 1505; Brit. Libr., Lansd. MS. 127 fo. 13. 

6 See the pardon of Sir John Risley, P.R.O., C 82/296, Feb. 1507; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1494—1509, p. 585; 
Brit. Libr., Lansd. MS. 127 fo. 38v. 

4 P.R.O., DL 5/4 fo. 88v. 

55 Ibid, fo. 63; P.R.O., Е 404/84, 28 Nov. 1502; E 101/517/2 m. 3; E 101/516/g0 m. 2. The writs 
were addressed to the sheriffs of the county and town of Southampton. 

% Ibid., C 82/296, Feb. 1507; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1494—1509, p. 621. 

*' One recognizance enrolled in chancery and later paid and cancelled was discharged by a warrant 
signed by Henry VII and Empson, suggesting that Empson was involved with the original debt (Cal. 
Close Rolls 1500-9, no. 674; P.R.O., C 82/295, 30 Jan. 1507). An inventory written in Henry VIII's 
reign of old obligations from the previous reign listed Thomas Wodeshawe as owing £100 (P.R.O., 
SP 1/59 fo. 16). 

68 See above, and nn. 40-1. 

© P.R.O., E 154/2/17. 

” Holinshed, iii. 558. 
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Fleet Street’ and appearance before Empson ‘in the parish of St. Bride's in 
London'."' These allusions to a chamber in St. Bride's have been proffered as 
evidence that Empson may have used his house since it is assumed that no duchy 
chamber existed outside those at Westminster, Blackfriars and Bridewell.? Yet 
the ‘council learned’ also met at Greenwich, Richmond or wherever a few of 
the relevant councillors happened to be, and the references suggest that there 
was a chamber in Fleet Street where councillors deliberated. The duke of 
Buckingham's case was heard before 'the justices assembled at the Church of St. 
Bride's' (off Fleet Street), and it is most certain that large ecclesiastical buildings, 
including those at Blackfriars and Westminster, were best suited for judicial 
proceedings." Whether or not Empson held private court or opened his house 
to the 'council learned' cannot now be discerned. 

Dudley and Empson did work together as professed by the chronicles, but 
usually with other councillors of the king. Rarely does a document contain only 
their names.” Dudley's work on the ‘council learned’ meeting at the duchy 
appears to have been minimal.5 When a customs official of Yarmouth was 
ordered to appear before Dudley and Empson, his hearing was before Empson 
alone.'? The widow of Sir Roger Ormeston was ordered to appear before Dudley 
and other councillors in London. She in fact came before Empson in the duchy 
chamber at Westminster and was told to remain ‘unto the coming of Master 
Dudley’.”” Empson was the central figure for the proceedings of the ‘council 
learned’; Dudley spent much of his time with the king and other councillors 
away from the duchy chambers and infrequently used Empson's facilities for the 
king’s business. 

Where the two councillors become more visible together is during the last 
two years of Henry VII’s reign when the king was sick much of the time. In March 
1507, Henry VII was in a grave state of health. He ordered the writing of his 
will—which included Dudley and Empson as two of the executors—and 
commanded “Master Wolsey’ to receive money for the saying of 7,209 masses for 
the king’s soul. Empson was forwarded a royal letter, perhaps for his appearance 
at court, and Dudley and other councillors were given funds to redeem certain 
persons from prison: the gesture of a dying king.’ Henry VII recovered by July, 
but relapse occurred in March 1508, when myriad masses were again ordered.?? 
During the last months of his life, Henry VII was completely incapacitated, to the 
point where Empson, not the king, ordered the payment of money to a royal 
servant." Dudley, in the meantime, was receiving royal matters for the king, who 
died on 21 April 1509.8! 

The relationship of Empson, and of Dudley, with Henry VII was not dissimilar 
from that of councillors such as Edward Belknap, Thomas Lovell, John Husse 


" P.R.O., DL 5/2 fo. 101; DL 5/4 fos. 152v, 153 (Bridewell); DL 41/84/8 fo. 146 (Blackfriars); DL 
41/34/32 fo. 160; DL 5/4 fo. 127 (St. Bride’s). 

?' Somerville, ‘Council Learned’, рр. 480, 443 n. 2. 

73 Quoted in A. W. B. Simpson, A History of the Common Law of Contract (Oxford, 1975), p. 840. 

™ E.g., P.R.O., C 82/820, Oct. 1508; Cal. Close Rolls 1500—9, no. 887. 

ЗРЕО. DL 5/s fo. 101v. Somerville believed Dudley to be an integral member of the ‘council 
learned’ (‘Council Learned’, pp. 430—1), but this is true only for his role as a ‘learned councillor’ per- 
forming the same duties. Most of his work was accomplished away from the duchy court. 

'* P R.O., DL 5/2 fo. 101. 

17 Ibid., DL 5/4 fo. 101v. 

™ Brit. Libr., Lansd. MS. 1 fo. 115; P.R.O., E 86/214 fos. 70, 78r-v; Hall's Chronicle, p. 502. 

7 P.R.O., E 36/214 fos. 87v, 122v. In Aug. 1508, the king was reported to be in extremis (Calendar of 
State Papers, Venetian, 1202—1509, no. 906). 

5° P R.O., E 36/214 fo. 161. 

51 Ibid. fo. 163. 
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and Robert Southwell with the king. Where Empson had his own conciliar court 
at the duchy and Dudley his private accounts and ad hoc perambulations from 
department to king's chamber, Southwell held his own court of audit for the 
king, taking bonds for various conditions, and Husse as master of wards often 
worked with Dudley to ferret out old debts or take new ones.** Edward Belknap's 
responsibilities as surveyor of outlawries, marriages and other royal prerogatives 
complemented the work of his colleagues. All were busy at their occupations 
while the king slowly drifted to his death. 

Henry VII's relations with Richard Empson seemed to embody a posture of 
guarded trust. After Empson's appointment as attorney-general for the duchy, 
there was little immediate response by the king to his capabilities or potential. 
The first major assignment occurred in September 1497, when Empson received 
1,000 marks from the king to be delivered for the relief of Exeter against Perkin 
Warbeck's rebellion.** Few other personal missions are found until Henry VII's 
extreme illness in 1508 when the king began to rely on Empson and other 
councillors to govern the realm. In that year, Henry VII signed several warrants 
to the chancellor of England for commissions under the great seal listing articles 
that Sir Richard Empson ‘shall devise and send unto you’. On a more personal 
level, there is evidence that Henry VII stayed with Empson at Easton Neston on 
at least one occasion.*6 

Rewards were few and inconsequential. In 1495, Empson was given £13 65 8d 
as a reward, perhaps for legal services rendered, and such tokens proceeded in 
trickles.” Empson's petitions for office were met with royal scrutiny and 
supervision. When in 1507 Empson sought the stewardship of manors in 
Northamptonshire for life, Henry VII crossed out the words ‘for life’ and 
inserted ‘during pleasure’. The king proceeded similarly with Empson's petition 
for another stewardship in that county.** 

Trained in the administration of the duchy of Lancaster, eager to follow the 
prosecution of the law as the attorney-general and a member of the various 
conciliar courts, Empson's triumph as a leading Tudor minister was also the 
culmination of twenty years of expedient royal policy for ruling England. 
Statecraft had been based upon enforcement of the laws and statutes ofthe realm, 
and its proponents were the king and his councillors. Such personal governance 


*! А book of proceedings before Southwell's court is found in P.R.O., E 315/263. Husse was 
appointed ‘master of our wards’ on 1g Aug. 1508, although his patent was delayed undl he 
acknowledged a bond for office (ibid., C 82/832, 18 Aug. 1508; Cal. Pat Rolls 1494—1509, p. 884; 
P.R.O., C 255/8/5, no. 88). He is erroneously referred to as Sir John Hursey in Chrimes, p. 129. 

зз W, C. Richardson, ‘The surveyor of the king’s prerogative’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lvi (1941), 52-75. 

* p. R.O.,, E 101/414/6 fo. 87. Warbeck listed Empson as one of many bad influences on the king 
(Brit. Libr., Harl. MS. 283 fo. 129v; The Reign of Henry VII from Contemporary Sources, ed. А. F. Pollard 
(8 vols., 1918-14), i. 158). 

55 P.R.O., C 82/815, 17 July 1508; C 82/316, 21 Aug. 1508 (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1494—1509, p. 627). 

% A grant to а household servant of the king was signed by Henry VII at the manor of ‘Easton’ on 
20 Aug. 1507. The next day, the warrant for the grant was delivered to Empson within his manor 
(P.R.O., DL 12/1/2, no. 52). 

м Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 7099 fo. 52; P.R.O., E 101/414/6 fo. 18; E 101/414/16 fos. 17v, 48v; E 
101/415/3 fos. 18v, 37v. He once received a reward from Elizabeth of York (P.R.O., E 36/210 fo. 46v). 

35 p. R.O., C 82/805, Sept. 1507 (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1494—1509, p. 554); P.R.O., DL 12/1/1, no. 57. The 
distinction between these tenures was perhaps more marked under Henry VII than in later times. Dr. 
Aylmer, in an example from Charles I's reign involving tenures, saw little difference between 
‘pleasure’ and ‘life’ except where individual personalities were concerned (G. E. Aylmer, The King's 
Servants: the Civil Service of Charles 1, 1625-42 (1961), р. 117). He noted, however, that for the ‘middle 
rank’ of servants it was more difficult for the king to get rid of officers holding life tenures (ibid.). 
Henry VII had little difficulty with either tenure, but it was important for him to use the distinction to 
remind an official whence the source of his good fortune sprang. 
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of the realm could end only with the death of the king, and any repudiation 
could be aimed only at the ministers of that king. 

Two days after the death of his father, according to Edward Hall, young Henry 
VIII ordered the arrests of Sir Richard Empson and Edmund Dudley for 
constructive treason. Soon after, both men were arraigned separately and 
condemned to деа." The two ministers languished in the Tower of London 
until 17 August 1510 when they were beheaded on Tower Hill. The actual 
indictments upon which Dudley and Empson were tried and convicted speak of 
independent armed conspiracies by the two ministers to overthrow the king and 
seize the government, a prodigious project for a senior minister, for Empson was 
almost sixty. The chroniclers, Stow and Bacon do not mention these charges and 
Lord Herbert brushed them off as ‘how improbable soever'? Henry VIII, 
however, was faced with the dilemma of denouncing the financial policies of his 
father to satisfy an aggrieved populace without tarnishing the image of the ruler 
who was often the prime mover behind such policies. Dudley and Empson, the 
two most visible ministers of the old reign, provided the scapegoats for the 
protection of the late king's soul. 

According to the chroniclers and writers in the century after the demise of 
Dudley and Empson, their crimes were many and manifold but not treasonous. 
Hall accused them of prosecuting cases of ‘outlaries, olde recognisances of the 
peace and good abering, escapes, ryottes and innumerable statutes penal'.?! 
Other writers expanded on this theme, listing individual cases and examples.” 
The parliaments of James I made frequent mention of Empson, with or without 
Dudley, largely through the orations of Sir Edward Coke and the prosecution of 
Mompesson’s case.” That the names Dudley and Empson became convenient 
clichés for heavy exactions and legal chicanery is exemplified in a passage by 
Jonathan Swift: ‘What if there be an old dormant Statute or two against [a 
man]? Are they not now obsolete to a Degree, that Empson and Dudley 
themselves, if they were now alive, would find it impossible to put them in 
Execution?’* 

Although recent scholarship has begun to piece together the activities of 
Henry VII’s ministers, little attempt has been made to learn Empson’s personal 
role in those sordid affairs attributed to both Dudley and Empson.?5 Moreover, 
the survival of Dudley’s account book and the jeremiad he penned in the Tower 
allow an analysis of that minister’s participation in the offences popularly 
ascribed to him. Empson’s involvement in the indictments filed at king’s bench 


* На] Chronicle, p. 505. 

9? p. R.O., KB 8/4 (Baga de Secretis); КВ 9/458/144, 467; Edward, Lord Herbert, p. 10. The house 
of lords in 1621 recognized that two sets of indictments were filed, one for an attempt to seize the 
king, the other for various exactions and ‘crimes’ against the people and, presumably, in violation of 
the law (Commons Debates 1621, iv. 205). 

9! Hall^s Chronicle, p. 502. 

% Holinshed, iti. 531, 586; Stow, Annales, p. 812. 

95 For Coke's references, see Commons Debates 1621, ii. 125, 145, 161, 197, 281; iv. 92, 110, 186, 158; 
v. 48, 258, 260, 270, 281, 301, 528; Vi. 14, 44, 266, 283, 301. Coke associated Mompesson with 
Empson through the anagram ‘Mo-empson’ (ibid., v. 258). The earl of Salisbury, іп a speech before 
the committees of both Houses to obtain revenues for James I, veiled a threat by stating ‘I do not say 
the King shall send you an Empson and a Dudley, but this I say, the King must not want’ (Proceedings 
in Parliament 1610, ed. E. R. Foster (2 vols., New Haven, Conn., 1966), ii. 801). 

% J, Swift, ‘An argument against abolishing Christianity’ (1708) in The Prose Writings of Jonathan 
Зилћ, ed. H. Davis (16 vols., Oxford, 1939-68), ii. go. 

85 Above, n. 4. See also С. R. Elton, ‘Henry VII: rapacity and remorse’, Historical Jour., i (1958), 
21-39; J. P. Cooper, ‘Henry VII's last years reconsidered’, ibid., ii (1959), 103-29; G. R. Elton, 
‘Henry VII: a restatement’, ibid., iv (1961), 1-29. 
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or the celebrated stories about him remain unstudied, and a few examples will 
address the veracity of these allegations. 

One indictment concerned Empson's use of the privy seal towards the end of 
the reign to force alleged lawbreakers to ‘settle’ any accusations with a Бле. 
Although many of the king's councillors ordered privy seals for their various 
activities at this time, evidence exists which shows Empson's rather capricious use 
of the seal for what appears to be extortion.” In his petition to the chancellor of 
England after Empson's fall, Robert Best of Norwich stated that one Gregory 
Caus was summoned by privy seal ‘upon information made against him before 
Sir Richard Empson'. Caus was accused of shipping goods from Southampton 
without paying any duties on them, for which he now paid a fine ‘of certain 
money betwixt him and the said Sir Richard agreed'. Robert Best alleged that 
now Gregory Caus became an informer for Empson and endeavoured to bring 
fines upon ‘diverse innocent people’, including the present petitioner who was 
terrified of 'the rigour and unreasonable punishment of the said Sir Richard 
[Empson] before whom he feared to have little justice'. Caus forced Best to enter 
an obligation of forty pounds to abide by the award of two aldermen of Norwich 
for all matters between Caus and Best. The aldermen awarded Caus ten 
pounds, which Best promptly paid. Caus, however, now brought an action of 
debt against Best on the forty pound bond for performance, and the petitioner 
asked the chancellor to remove the case to chancery.?" 

Since petitions to the chancellor rarely failed to obfuscate the real issues in a 
suit, it is tempting to see this case as simply a matter. of debt turned into one of 
extortion, thus taking advantage of Empson's reputation and Henry VIII's 
decree to right all wrongs committed in his father's reign.” But in this instance, 
the complaint contained elements of truth, both in the use of privy seals and 
informers. In 1507, Gregory Caus was in fact summoned before the 'council 
learned’ along with Richard Aylmer, one of the aldermen who arbitrated Robert 
Best's fine. The two men appeared together and were later dismissed after 
*be[ing] through [with the court] and their obligation [for appearance] restling] 
with [Richard Empson is] delivered’.!°° Whatever the men did to ‘be through’ with 
Empson and his ‘learned council’, it is not beyond the realm of possibility that 
they agreed to inform against lawbreakers, real or otherwise. The fact that Caus 
encouraged his victim Robert Best to abide by the award of Aylmer and his 
fellow alderman smacks of collusion. When one considers that while Caus and 
Aylmer appeared before Empson, a man was rewarded by the king for presenting 
*certain matters! before the king's council regarding three men lying in the 
Tower, it is quite proper to assume that men were frequently bought for their 
talents as informers.!?! Privy seals facilitated their work. 

The charge of prosecuting old recognizances is a correct one, although there 
was nothing illegal or novel about it. Recognizances by ‘statute merchant’ and 
‘statute staple’, ostensibly for debts between merchants but used by all classes of 


% Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 41613 fos. 186—7. 

97 For privy seals sent by other councillors, see P.R.O., E 36/214 fos. 75, 188, 141, 160. 

95 Ibid., C 1/289, no. 58. 

*? Stow, Annales, p. 815. 

19? P, R.O., DL 5/2 fos. 108v, 109v. 

10! [bid E. 36/214 fo. go. The families of Aylmer and Caus knew each other well and were 
important officials in Norwich. Robert Aylmer, the father of Richard, was mayor there in 1481 and 
1492. The elder Aylmer's friend, Thomas Caus, was mayor in 1495 and 1508; his son was Gregory. 
Both Richard and Gregory, who may have grown up together, fared well: Richard became mayor in 
1511 and Gregory was sheriff in 1516 (The Mayors of Norunch, 1403-1835, comp. B. Cozens-Hardy and 
E. A. Kent (Norwich, 1938), pp. 33, 36, 40-1). 
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people, were sued upon for actions of debt years after their contracting.!?* Close 
scrutiny of recognizances filed at the various royal repositories became a 
common procedure during Henry VIPs reign, and the treasurer of the chamber 
retained bonds for future collection.!9* 

One example illustrates the rigour with which Empson, Dudley and Henry VII 
prosecuted an ‘old recognizance'.!'* On 10 August 1487, Christopher Moresby 
and Lancelot Thirkeld acknowledged recognizances for £200 each to guarantee 
the appearance of Thomas Ratcliffe in chancery. Ratcliffe also acknowledged a 
bond of 500 marks for his appearance. In the interim, Ratcliffe was ordered to 
attend the king during his progress through northern England unless given 
licence to depart. Henry VII finally granted Ratcliffe such licence, and he 
returned to his home in Cumberland where he resided until his death eight years 
later. In 1499, Moresby, one of Ratcliffe’s former sureties, as well died, 
bequeathing his lands and chattels to his wife and daughter. The other surety, 
Lancelot Thirkeld, became a farmer of the subsidy and alnage on cloth in 
London. During all this time, a memorandum for the recognizances taken in 
1487 remained in chancery uncancelled, and a record was never made of 
Ratcliffe’s licence to depart, probably because it was given orally by Henry VII. 

Almost twenty years after the bond was taken, the participants and their heirs 
were suddenly vexed with problems. Some time in early 1506, Thirkeld was sued 
for the £200 owed on the 1487 bond. His lands and goods were seized by the 
Crown. In March, he and two sureties entered four recognizances totalling the 
£200, although Thirkeld actually had to pay the lesser sum of £146 to the 
treasurer of the chamber in four instalments. The unfortunate surety petitioned 
the king repeatedly for a pardon, and in September he and John Ratcliffe, un- 
doubtedly the heir of Thomas, appeared before the ‘council learned’. Thirkeld 
did not fare well before the councillors. A writ of scire facias was issued on 4 
December 1506 ordering his appearance in chancery the next term. He appeared 
and pleaded that, indeed, Thomas Ratcliffe had received a licence, but Thirkeld 
was nonetheless committed to the Fleet in 1507 by the king’s council. Thirkeld 
petitioned the king once more, this time to be released from prison by promising 
to pay the debt when financially feasible. In June 1508, after his release, 
Thirkeld entered a bond for 500 marks for his allegiance to the king and his 
appearance before chancery; a further condition enjoined him to remain within 
twenty-one miles of London. 

John Ratcliffe was dismissed from the conciliar court after the king’s solicitor, 
also a member of the ‘council learned’, informed the court that Ratcliffe had 
settled with the king. This referred to a fine of 200 marks for the discharge of 
Thomas Ratcliffe’s old bond of 500 marks. It was paid by John Ratcliffe to 
Edmund Dudley in January 1507: fifty marks in cash and £100 by recognizance. 
At the same time, Henry VII signed a letter stating that the original recognizance 
was null and void for Ratcliffe only. 

The other surety, Moresby, was dead, but his widow, daughter and son-in-law 
Humphrey Coningsby, a ‘learned councillor’, were required to sue out a pardon 


10t Examples of actions on these debts years after contraction are found in Select Cases Concerning the 
Law Merchant, ed. H. Hall (Selden Soc., xxiii, xlvi, xlix, 1908-32), iii, p. Іхіх. 

105 In Oct. 1499, five years before Dudley’s active service, two memoranda were noted by the 
treasurer of the chamber: ‘Memorandum of 19 obligations of good abearing in one box’; 
‘Memorandum of 21 obligations in another box’ (Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 21480 fo. 167). 

1% This is reconstructed from the following sources: P.R.O., C 255/8/5, no. 58; C 245/45, no. 16a, 
b; C 82/294, Dec. 1506; C 82/801, July 1507; DL 1/2 fo. 84; DL 5/4 fos. 99v, 94v; Cal. Ing. Post 
Mortem, Henry VII, ii, no. 292; Cal. Close Rolls 1500—9, nos. 613, 812; Cal. Fine Rolls 1485—1509, nos. 
515, 529; Brit. Libr., Lansd. MS. 127 fo. 86. 
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in 1507 for the twenty-year-old bond. The fact that both Henry VII and Richard 
Empson signed the pardon strongly suggests that Moresby's executors either 
paid cash for the pardon or were placed in a recognizance by Empson for future 
payment of money as were John Ratcliffe and Thirkeld.’ This was clearly legal 
extortion put to unmitigated use by Dudley, Empson and Henry VII. Empson 
ordered many people to the Fleet who came before him in the 'council 
learned’ ;196 in the present case, he shared with Dudley the prosecution of this old 
bond. 

Stow related a story about Empson which went deeper into intrigue than even 
the writer imagined. He asserted that there were many 'opprobrious rhymes' 
written against Dudley and Empson during Henry VII’s reign. One poem Stow 
discovered against Richard Empson was written by William Cornysshe of the 
king’s chapel.!?? Although the poem is apparently lost, Cornysshe wrote another 
work while a prisoner in the Fleet in July 1504, and it survives.’ This second 
poem has been viewed as a symbolic protest against Empson because the 
minister imprisoned the poet for writing the first one!!9? Beyond Stow’s mention 
of the first poem and the verbal lambast by Cornysshe in his second effort, no 
other source alludes to Empson and his vituperative treatment of the righteous 
poet. 

Ironically, a recognizance forced upon Sir Richard Empson for his own good 
behaviour provides evidence supporting this reason for Cornysshe's imprison- 
ment. On 14 July 1504, the same month Cornysshe wrote his poem from the 
Fleet, Empson was bound by a recognizance for 100 marks payable to the king. 
The condition ordered Empson to 


do, keep and observe the king's peace against [William] Cornysshe of the king's chapel so 
that the same Cornysshe take no bodily hurt by the same Sir Richard neither by no one 
other by the consent, assent, procuring, abetting or stirring of the same Sir Richard.!!? 


The effect of the bond was to last until at least 29 September 1505, enough time 
for Cornysshe to recover from his imprisonment and seek refuge in the king's 
chapel.!! 

Cornysshe, however, could not know of this bond during his stay in the Fleet, 
and his poem reflects the anger and fear of a man who had been wronged by an 
acrimonious minister for trying to tell the truth. He berated informers who 

‘disgorgith theyr venome’, one of whom probably informed Empson of 
Cornysshe’s original poem. He reaffirmed his determination to tell the world of 
Empson's crimes in a pun on his present predicament: 


Yet trouth was drownde he not sanke 
But still dyd fleete above the water. 


195 In 1510, all three executors received pardons, perhaps for this debt (Letters and Papers of Henry 
VIII, 1. i, no. 488, pp. 221, 247). It is interesting to note that Empson ‘improved’ the rent of a John 
Ratcliffe for certain properties in the duchy of Lancaster some time between 1505 and 1508 (P.R.O., 
DL 41/29/10 fo. 14). 

1*5 P.R.O., DL 5/2 fo. g4v; DL 5/4 fos. 111, 147, 158. 

107 Stow, Annales, p. 816. 

19 Brit. Libr., Royal MS. 18 D. ii fos. 163-4, printed in J. Skelton, Pithy, Pleasant and Profitable Works 
(Menston, 1970, facsimile of 1568 edn.), no. 31. All quotations from the poem are from this edition. 

1% W, Chappell, ‘Some account of an unpublished collection of songs and ballads by Henry VIII 
and his contemporaries’, Archaeologia, xli (1867—8), pt. ii, p. 880; D.N.B., s.v. Cornysshe. 

1? P R.O., C 244/158, no. 186. 

1! Cornysshe continued his career under Henry VIII (D.N.B.). 
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Cornysshe ended his poem on a pessimistic note regarding his own future, 
believing that although ‘God knowyth al, so doth not kyng Harry’. Fortunately 
for the poet, the king was indeed aware of a minister's vindictiveness against a 
servant of the Crown. 

It would be most desirable to know the personal beliefs of Richard Empson or 
catch a glimpse of his personality, the lack of which leaves this important Tudor 
minister at the mercy of document and legend. But while Dudley spent his time 
of imprisonment offering opinions on the government and the prince, Empson 
was busy sorting out his estates.!!* As a man of his time, he had inclinations 
towards the devout. In 1506, he and his wife Jane were listed as members of the 
guild of St. Anne of Knowle in Warwickshire.!!* He also had a private chaplain, 
William Marshall, and he granted annuities and lands to parishioners in Easton 
Neston.!!* 

A discussion of church affairs in what was perhaps the last correspondence 
before his death allows a ray of humour to permeate the otherwise stern, 
calculating image of Henry VII's minister. Upon being informed that his cattle 
had broken loose over the lands of a church in Northamptonshire, Empson 
replied from the Tower that it was the fault of the keepers, who were 'beastly' for 
allowing the animals to roam freely. He promised that if his cattle were still at 
large he would order doors and locks, ‘for it is no profit to my cattle to be there 
(in the churchyard], there be better places I know [for] them and more 
profitable'.!5 It was perhaps the driving force in his life to make the laws of 
England profitable for his monarch. When Henry VII was dead and the cry for 
justice rang forth, all the loyalty and sedulity of a Tudor minister were of little 
profit to Richard Empson. 
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пар R.O,, SP 1/1 fos. 157-161v; W.A.M., MS. 13603. 

15 y. C.H. Warwicks., ii. 198. 

114 N.R.O., Fermor-Heskith MS., MTD, E/29/11; W.A.M., MS. 25366. 
115 P. R.O., SP 1/1 fo. 161v. 
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The Treaty of Boulogne and European 
Diplomacy, 1549—50 


OFFICIAL ICONOGRAPHY SOUGHT, we are told, to portray the Anglo-French 
peace treaty signed on 25 March 1550 as a triumph of the graces over the god of 
war; in the background England and France, personified, unblushingly complete 
their financial transactions behind the back of Venus.! Many sixteenth-century 
treaties, it is true, involved the handing over of moneys in specie. The treaty of 
1550, however, was more than usually important in that it effectively ended a 
tradition of financial obligations between the two countries which went back to 
the reigns of Edward IV and Louis XI. Yet its implications went even beyond this 
and involved the whole diplomatic world of western Europe. 

Diplomatic historians have touched on the treaty of 1550 from time to time,? 
and have interpreted its importance in various ways, but it has never been set in 
the general European context. It has been seen as the nadir of England's 
mid-century decline and as a result of her internal weakness? or as the best that 
England could have obtained in the circumstances.* Of the importance of the 
treaty there can be no doubt, since it ended a period of hostility between England 
and France which had lasted since 1542 and which had been exacerbated by the 
English capture of Boulogne in 1544. The loss of Boulogne had dominated 


! When Sir John Luttrell returned from the Scottish wars, Hans Eworth painted his portrait with an 
allegorical representation of the peace of 1550. Done in the manner of the School of Fontainebleau, 
it is, according to Darne Frances Yates, a copy of an official representation of the peace, possibly sent 
to England by the French government. Cf. F. A. Yates, "The allegorical portraits of Sir John Luttrell’, 
in Essays in the History of Art Presented to Rudolph Wittkower, ed. D. Fraser, H. Hibbard and M. J. Lewine 
(1967), pp. 149-60. 

2? The most extensive treatment was by Comte Jules Delaborde in Gaspard de Coligny, Amiral de France 
(8 vols., Paris, 1879—83), i. Cf. also E. Bersier, Coligny avant les Guerres de Religion (Paris, 1879); A. 
Pommier, Chronique de Souligné-sous-Vallon et Flacé (Angers, 1889), a study of the du Mortier family. 
These studies all restrict themselves to documents found in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris (B.N.) 
and do not touch on the general importance of the treaty. None of them refers to documents of 
capital importance in the Archives du Ministére des Affaires Étrangéres, Paris (A.E.), Correspondance 
Politique (C.P.) especially the following four sources: A.E., C.P., Angleterre, supplément 1 fos. go—7 
(the text of the treaty); ibid., Angleterre п fos. 270—094 (original foliation 90—113); ibid. fos. 366—71 
(orig. foliation 114—19); ibid., Angleterre уш fos. 91—121 (orig. foliation 120—50). (The last three аге a 
register of correspondence between the French commissioners and the court.) To these can be added 
original instructions from the court in B.N., manuscrits français (fr.) $125, $184; drafts of 
correspondence between the court and the French commissioners, Jan.-Feb. 1550, drawn up by 
Claude de L'Aubespine and now in his papers at the cháteau de Villebon, Eure-et-Loire; isolated 
papers from the de L'Aubespine archives now in the B.N. The most important English documents are 
in the British Library, and many of them have been published in *The letters of William, Lord Paget 
of Beaudesert, 1547-63’, ed. B. L. Beer and S. M. Jack, Camden Miscellany XXV (Camden 4th ser., xiii, 
1974), pp. 1-141, hereafter cited as ‘Paget letters’. 

з Notably by A. F. Pollard in Cambridge Modern History, ed. А. W. Ward, С. W. Prothero and 5. 
Leathes (13 vols., Cambridge, 1907—11), ii. 499; R. B. Wernham, Before the Armada: the Growth of 
English Foreign Policy, 1485-1588 (1966), pp. 177—8; W. K. Jordan, Edward VI: the Threshold of Power 
(1970), pp. 116-25. 

* F. G. Emmison, Tudor Secretary: Sir William Petre at Court and Home (1961), pp. 87—9. Cf. Henry II 
to Charles de Guise, 6 Feb. 1550: ‘les Anglois, glorieux comme ils sont de nature ... ont fait au 
commencement bonne mine à mauvais jeu pour faire leurs conditions meilleures’ (G. Ribier, Lettres et 
Mémoires d'Estat . . . sous les Regnes de Francois Premer, Henry II et François П, etc., ed. M. Belot (2 vols., 
Paris, 1666), ii. 268. 
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French policy towards England in the last years of Francis I and the first of Henry 
II. Above all, it had created the unusual circumstance in which France had found 
it impossible, despite the compromise treaty of June 1546, to come to terms with 
England and so meet the threat posed by the Emperor Charles V's determina- 
tion to bridle the military power of the German Protestants.’ 

The abandonment of Boulogne, though a painful process, was a great relief 
for England from the financial strain of supporting a considerable military 
establishment on the Continent over and above the normal expenses of the 
Calais garrison.® For France, the treaty was even more important. Henry II had 
been obsessed by the question of Boulogne during the first three years of his 
reign and had been able to do little openly to redress the balance against the 
emperor. He had attempted to counteract the apparent triumph of English 
power in Scotland by an intervention which, though at first tentative, was 
drawing French power and prestige into a direct confrontation with English 
forces. The recovery of Boulogne would leave the way open to bring England 
either into co-operation or at least benevolent neutrality as a necessary prelude 
to the renewal of conflict with Charles V. The implications of an Anglo-French 
rapprochement for European diplomacy were obvious to contemporary statesmen 
and had already provoked efforts, on the part of those who felt themselves 
threatened by the emperor, to effect a reconciliation.’ It is here that the wider 
significance of the treaty is to be found and it explains why, though there was a 
state of open war between August 1549 and March 1550, negotiations in one 
form or another hardly ever ceased. It is therefore important to analyse the 
motives of the participants in the negotiations which led up to the treaty. 

As far as England was concerned, it is fairly clear that Somerset had wished to 
avoid war. His sending of Paget to the imperial court in June 1549 is a clear 
indication of London's reliance on the emperor’s support.® As is well known, 
Charles V was unwilling to commit himself to aid the English in the defence of 
Boulogne and probably hoped to profit from the renewal of conflict between 
England and France.? Paget's mission was therefore accompanied in London by 
a major effort on Somerset's part to come to terms with France. This may 
originally have been conceived as an encouragement to the negotiations with the 
emperor, as the French doubtless realized,!? but from his subsequent actions it is 

5 On the paralysis of French policy in 1546—7, see D. L. Potter, ‘Foreign policy in the age of the 
Reformation: French involvement in the Schmalkaldic war, 1544-7’, Historical Jour., xx (1977), 

25—44. 
$ e garrisons of Boulogne and Ambleteuse had been immensely expensive. Between Jan. 1545 
and May 1550, the English had spent on war £8,491,472, of which £1,325,083 had been accounted for 
by the garrison and fortifications of Boulogne and Ambleteuse, including £122,696 for fortifications 
(Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 353 fos. go—102). In 1550, the English received 400,000 écus d'or soleil for 
Boulogne (ог £133,333), just covering costs of fortification. 

ТЕ. іп 1545 and 1546 the leaders of the Schmaldkaldic League had tried to mediate peace 
between their two potential allies, England and France (A. Hasenclever, Die Politik der Schmalkaldener 
vor Ausbruch des Schmalkaldischen Krieges (Berlin, 1901), pp. 53—96; D. L. Potter, ‘Diplomacy in the mid 
16th century: England and France, 1536—50' (unpublished University of Cambridge Ph.D. thesis, 

ch. iii). 
dis Pct instructions, see Brit. Libr., Cotton MS. Galba B. xii fos. go-1 ; Calendar of State Papers, 
Foreign, 1547—53, no. 160. For his despatches from Brussels, see ‘Paget letters’, nos. 25-34. 

? Charles V to Van der Delft, 26 July 1549, Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1547-9, pp. 411-12. The 
emperor seems to have believed the English were capable of resisting the French attack (Charles de 
Marillac to Anne de Montmorency, 2 Aug. 1549, B.N., fr. 3099, p. 108 (registered copy); Henry II to 
Marillac, 15 Aug. 1549, ‘je suis seur que l'empereur est bien aise de me veoir bien attache’, ibid., p. 
d at negotiations remain shadowy. Odet de Selve reported from England the 'continuelle et 
affectueuse poursuitte' that the English were making (Henry II to Marillac, 11 June 1549, B.N., fr. 
3099 p. 35—the main source in the absence of de Selve's correspondence). Henry II reported the 
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possible to see here an attempt by Somerset to avoid open war with France. It 
certainly seems that Somerset was about to open fresh negotiations with the 
French when the Protectorate collapsed and one of the criticisms levelled at him 
was precisely that he was preparing to abandon Boulogne to the French." If the 
new power in the council, Warwick, betrayed the expectations of his supporters 
in religious matters, he did no less in his foreign policy. Though he made a show 
of preparing forces for a counter-attack at Boulogne, it seems that, some time 
in November, even before his position was fully secure, he had been convinced 
by the arguments already outlined by Paget that the abandonment of Boulogne 
was the best course to adopt both in the public and his own private interest. 
The fall of Somerset, then, though it caused some stir internationally, was merely 
an incident in the drift of English foreign policy which had begun in June 1549 
and had been reinforced by the emperor’s rejection of English pleas for help. 

In France, reaction to the failure of the army to take Boulogne at the first 
assault must be set in the context of what is known about court factions and long- 
term political imperatives. We have already seen that Henry II was himself closely 
involved in the French determination to recover Boulogne and it must be 
supposed that his advisers dared not contradict this policy, whatever private 
opinion they may have held of the matter.'* 

It might be asked, however, why the long-awaited French assault on Boulogne 
was delayed until the summer of 1549. Many observers had expected war in the 
early months of 1548!5 but this had failed to materialize.'* Undeclared war was 


appointment as commissioners of La Rochepot, Coligny and ‘Le Sieur de Morveiller' (probably 
mistake of the copyist for du Mortier) (letter to Marillac, ambassador in the Netherlands, 27 June 
1549, B.N., fr. 3099, pp. 67-70). But Marillac had already commented on these dealings: ‘Il est, 
soubz correction Sire, a craindre que soubz ce miel de doulces parolles il y ayt beaucoup de venyn 
cache et que pour le moins ilz veullent faire leur prouffict envers l'Empereur' (letter to Henry II, 15 
June 1549, B.N., fr. 3099, p. 38). 

1 Cf, the proclamation of 6 Oct. 1549: ‘For they pretend and bruit abroad that our said uncle hath 
sold Buloign’ (Public Record Office, SP 10/g no. g). Somerset’s enemies had claimed that he 
endangered Boulogne by ‘default’ (Acts of the Privy Council 1547—50, p. $80). François de Guise for his 
part thought that Somerset wanted to give up Boulogne, cf. his letter to Charles de Guise, 2 Oct. 
1549: ‘Milord Clinton . . . ауте trop mieux rendre maintenant . . . voyant mesmement des a present le 
Protecteur de cest avis’ (B.N., fr. 20577 fo. 18). 

12 Some days after Somerset's arrest, the council decided to reinforce Boulogne (W. Petre to 
Cobham, 16 Oct. 1549, Brit. Libr., Harl. MS. 284 fo. 49; the council to the lords lieutenant, 16 Oct. 
1549, P.R.O., SP 10/9 no. 46 fo. 87). On 12 Nov. the council drew up plans for sending over a large 
army under Huntingdon’s command (Ads of the Privy Counal 1547—50, pp. 856—7). In fact, because of 
negotiations, Huntingdon got no further than Calais, where he remained inactive (ibid., pp. 374-92), 
and where his expenses proved disquieting (the council to peace commissioners, Brit. Libr., Cott. 
MS. Caligula E. iv fos. 204v—205). 

13 Paget to Somerset, 28 Aug. 1549, Northamptonshire Record Office, Fitzwilliam of Milton MS. C 
21 fos. 12v—13v; ‘Paget letters’, no. 41. 

и L, Romier, Les Origines politiques des Guerres de Religion (з vols., Paris, 1918-14), i. 29, 77. 

15 Piracy was on the increase at the beginning of 1548 (Correspondance politique de Odet de Selve, 
1546-9, ed. G. Lefévre-Pontalis (Paris, 1888), no. 286). The conflicts around Boulogne were 
becoming more ferocious (Henry II to La Rochepot, 4 Jan. 1548, B.N., fr. 3035 fo. 85). Plots were on 
foot involving even the Boulogne garrison (A.E., C.P., Angleterre уш fos. 119-20, 120-1; Cal. S.P. 
For. 1547—53, no. 87). At the start of May, French troops were moving on Desvres and Samer 
(Montmorency to La Rochepot, 7 May 1548, B.N., fr. 3116 fo. 19; Bridges to Somerset, 12 May 1548, 
Cal. S.P. For. 1547—53, Calais Papers, no. 147). 

16 At the end of May, the French court decided to use the apparent quiescence of the emperor to 
relax tension (Charles de Guise to Ercole II of Ferrara, 8 Feb. 1548: 'estant, comme nous sommes, en 
chemin de n'avoir pas graves affaires ceste annee, le meilleur est, comme il me semble, ne precipiter 
pas trop les fortifications des places’ (D. Cuisat, ‘Lettres du Cardinal Charles de Lorraine’ (University 
of Nancy ‘thése dactylographié’, 1978), no. 18); Montmorency to La Rochepot, 26 May 1548, B.N., 
fr. 3116 fo. 41). 
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under way in Scotland after Dessé arrived there with a small French army in June 
1548, but fighting was desultory and neither French nor English were disposed to 
assume that conflict in Scotland must involve a full-scale war. Anne de 
Montmorency may well have been reluctant to take the initiative, but the general 
European diplomatic situation explains much of the French inertia. The imperial 
victory at Mühlberg had forced on France a circumspect policy towards England, 
and when, in September 1548, circumstances had forced the emperor to return 
from Germany to the Netherlands, the French court was plunged into anxiety 
about his possible motives. The confrontation at Boulogne was immediately 
гејахед.!! 

In order to deal with England, it was essential for the French to time their 
relations with the emperor carefully since they were faced with two policy 
alternatives. They might establish closer amity with the emperor—allowing his 
return to Germany in order to settle his affairs there—and so gain leisure to deal 
with England and Scotland. There was the danger here that the emperor would 
drag out talks to gain time, escape from his obligations towards the English and 
undermine French alliances with the German princes. Alternatively, the French 
might keep the emperor at a distance and make every effort in 1549 to foment 
trouble for him in Germany. 

Above all, it was necessary to keep the emperor occupied in 1549 so as to 
create the opportunity for finishing with the English and it looks as though a 
provisional decision along these lines had been made at the French court some 
time before October 1548.!° The reasons for the delay in the French attack until 
August 1549 have remained largely unexplained. Uncertainty reigned in France 
during the first weeks of 1549, when an attack by the emperor seemed likely.!? 
This fear stemmed largely from the failure of the emperor to fulfil expectations 
and return to Germany, a continuing source of uncertainty in international 
affairs." However, by June-July 1549, French diplomats had realized that the 
emperor was not going to exert himself on behalf of the English and that, in 
effect, he was giving carte blanche to the French.?! This, rather than the sudden 
outbreak of popular uprisings in England, governed the timing of the French 

" Henry II to La Rochepot, 17 Sept. 1548: the emperor's arrival in Flanders ‘et son inoppine 
partement d'Allemagne avecques la dilligence dont il a use ne peult estre sans occasion et pour 
l'exploict de quelque chose bien important qui peult estre pourroit tourner au desadvantaige de mes 
affaires’ (B.N., fr. 3194 fo. 17). Cf. also Henry II to La Rochepot, 3 Sept. 1548: ‘vous priant suivant се 
que je vous ay cydevant escript vous comporter envers eux [the English) le plus doulcement, 
gratieusement que faire se pourra’ (ibid. fo. 14). 

! Charles de Marillac analysed the problem thus when Montmorency initiated a proposal for 
closer alliance with the emperor in order to gain time. The first alternative 'seroit ung bien non 
seullement inestimable pour le repoz de la Chrestiente mais aussi, selon la saison, merveilleusement 
convenable au bien et succez des affaires du Roy, tant pour avoir loisir de mectre fin a la guerre 
d'Escosse en rabaissant le grant orgueil des Anglois et a recouvrer Boullongne, actendu que les 
Anglois, expuisez d'argent et a derny des forces, ne sont pour la longue pouvoir soubstenir l'effort 
qui pourroit, sans m'estendre plus avant, faire l'an qui vient la maison de France' (Marillac to 
Montmorency, 18 Oct. 1548, B.N., fr. 8098, pp. 83-5). Cf. Montmorency to Маг ас, 24 Oct. 1548, 
ibid., p. 55. 

19 h NOV 1548 the French court feared that the Anglo-Imperial alliance would be renewed 
(Montmorency to Henry II, 5 Nov. 1548, B.N., fr. 6611 fos. 5-6; Henry II to La Rochepot, 17 Sept. 
1548, B.N., fr. 3124 fo. 17). 

20 Saint-Mauris to Charles V, 8 Jan. 1549, Vienna Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Frankreich, fasz. 
17, 1 fos. 5r-v, 14v, orig. in cipher. Marillac was sure that the emperor would return to Germany 
(letter to Henry II, 23 Feb. 1549, B.N., fr. 3098, pp. 162-3). 

21 Charles У was no doubt aware of this danger (Saint-Mauris to him, 10 Jan. 1549, Vienna, 
HHuSarchiv, Frankreich, fasz. 17, 1 fos. 28—38). In Apr., the bishop of Arras said to Marillac that the 
emperor wished to give the French carte blanche to recover Boulogne since ‘ilz seroyent bien aise 
d'estre spectateurs a ce passetemps' (Marillac to Henry II, 27 Apr. 1549, B.N., fr. 8098, рр. 224-5). 
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attack, which was signalled by serious French reinforcement in Scotland, 
commanded by Paul de Termes.?? 

What, then, were the long-term aims of French policy? The reconquest of 
Boulogne was the primary consideration but it was no less important to 
eliminate the English threat to Scotland and establish a position there which 
could regulate that kingdom's diplomatic position in the interests of France.*® 
Essentially, this could be done only by a settlement with England, which would 
leave the way open for the renewal of the Franco-imperial conflict in the long 
term. The constable de Montmorency was probably against the renewal of war 
and certainly warned against its consequences,** but he had to fall in with his 
master's desires. The Guise were anxious to further their family interests in 
Scotland. On the eve of war, dissensions in the inner circle of councillors took 
place over the question of who was to command the army and, indeed, over the 
wisdom of launching a campaign at all so late in the season.? During the course 
of the campaign around Boulogne, an intense rivalry seems to have emerged 
between the Guise and the Chátillons, the constable’s nephews, which anticipates 
later political divisions.'$ The Guise stood out increasingly as the champions of 
war à l'outrance and opponents of a negotiated peace. The peace itself, as will be 
seen, was primarily the work of the constable, his nephew Gaspard de Coligny, 
his brother La Rochepot and Claude de L'Aubespine, the secretary of state. 

The resonance of the Anglo-French quarrel spread well beyond internal 
politics: as in 1545 and 1546, its continuance gave the emperor a free hand and 
the German Protestants were anxious to arrange peace between the two 
countries;?! even Italian diplomacy was involved. In 1545-6, the diplomacy of 
the Schmalkaldic League had revolved around the policy of reconciling England 
and France in order to ensure their support against the emperor. Then, the 
Protestants had seriously misjudged the drift of policy in the two kingdoms. Yet, 
despite this, in 1549 the Protestants once again concluded that the key to the 
international situation was a wide anti-Habsburg coalition in which France and 
England must take part together. Moreover, war between them could not fail to 
tempt away German mercenary captains like Heinrich Hacfort and Conrad 
Pennink and so weaken the position of the princes. 

22 The instructions drawn up for de Termes by de L'Aubespine are revealing. He was to review the 
situation with the queen regent and to restore the military situation 'jusques ace qu'il entende si 
l'ennemy sera pour faire plus grande entreprinse que celle a quoy il se prepare. Pour a quoy resister, 
le Roy fera tenir prest ung autre bon secours pour y envoyer cest este s'il cognoist qu'il soit besoing. 
Maiz il espere tenir ledict ennemy de si pres de ca la mer et aussi le tant travaille de tous coustez que 
dificillement pourra il entreprendre de faire grant effort pardela' (long and important instruction, 
once at Villebon, now in Pierpoint Morgan Library, MS. MA 278). I have to thank Dr. Marcus 
Merriman for drawing my attention to this. 

23 Scotland had often proved to be an inconvenient and unmanageable ally for France and the 
French court often complained of the lack of co-operation by the Scots and the waste of men and 
money (mémoire of Saint-Mauris, 27 Sept. 1548, Vienna, HHuSarchiv, Frankreich, fasz. 16, 1х— fos. 
41-2). It therefore became more and more necessary to direct the affairs of Scotland in French 
interests as the French military involvement grew during 1548 and 1549. Henry II might well end by 
regarding Scotland ‘comme Royaume qui est a ma protection et que j'estime comme mien’ (A.E., 
C.P., Angleterre viii fo. 109v). 

?* Renard to Charles V, 12 June 1549, Cal. S.P. Span. 1547-9, pp. 890-2. 

* Renard to Charles V, 8 Aug. 1549, thid., pp. 424—6;Alvarotti to Ercole II of Ferrara, 2 July 1549, 
Modena, Archivio di Stato, Francia, Busta 26, fasc. e, pp. 262-70 and 13 July 1549, ibid., р. 300. 

16 Seeing the disorder in the army before Boulogne (where Coligny was lieutenant of the governor, 
La Rochepot) Henry II sent Francois de Guise to set it in order (Mémoires-Journaux de François de 
Lorraine, Duc d'Aumale et de Guise, ed. J. F. Michaud and J. J. F. Poujoulat (Nouvelle Collection des 
Mémoires ... de France, 1st ser., vi, Paris, 1839), p. 21). Martin du Bellay bore witness to his success 


(du Bellay to the comte du Lude, 28 Dec. 1549 in Archives historiques du Poitou, xii (1882), 48). 
21 Cf. above, n. 7. 
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Propositions for mediation were first mooted by Johann Sturm and Martin 
Bucer in June 1549,?* but Sturm’s plans were interrupted when he was arrested 
(with other diplomats) at Strasburg by the imperial authorities. In effect, the 
autonomous diplomacy of the south German towns was severely limited at this 
time by fears of the emperor's intentions.?? However, in the north, where the 
emperor's power was not so preponderant, Counts Albrecht von Mansfeld and 
Johann von Cüstrin took up the idea of mediation. Volradt, Mansfeld's son, who 
had visited Somerset in London in December 1548, brought the duke of 
Pomerania into the secret. When Volradt and Jan Laski arrived at the duke of 
Prussia's residence, Neuhaus, a grandiose scheme was formulated for Denmark, 
Poland and Prussia to mediate a settlement between France and England.*? It 
was also possible to envisage a grand alliance between England, France, Sweden, 
Denmark, Poland and the German Protestant princes to which it was hoped to 
win Venice, Ferrara and the Swiss. Denmark, Sweden and England were to attack 
in the Netherlands, France in Italy and Spain, Württemberg and the Swiss in 
Franche-Comté and Anterior Austria, Venice in the Tyrol and Poland in Silesia. 
Not surprisingly, problems swiftly emerged. Denmark showed very little 
enthusiasm and Poland wished to remain on friendly terms with the Habsburgs. 
Worst of all, when Albrecht of Prussia had been persuaded to despatch Mansfeld 
to France and England, the count reported in August that England was solidly 
imperialist (still hoping for the emperor's help), though France seemed more 
amenable. Clearly, any hope ofa grand alliance had collapsed. 

The Swiss cantons, however, seem not to have been discouraged and mounted 
their main attempt at mediation in December 1549.8! Christoff Mont, the 
English agent in Germany, had learned in May 1549 that the Swiss were eager to 
mediate and suspected that the French envoys, Bassefontaine and Fraisse, might 
have something to do with it.*? The Swiss had just renewed their treaty with 
France and, obliged to contribute soldiers for the recovery of Boulogne, were 
necessarily involved.** The council of Basel took the opportunity of opening the 
matter when Mont came to Basel in December. Mont was visiting Basel, Berne 
and Zurich with letters from Edward VI (of 20 October 1549) calling upon their 
religious solidarity. This may well have been a cover and it looks as though 
Mont went to Basel to talk specifically about mediation, possibly after a 
suggestion made by Volradt to the English government. At any rate, it was 


?! According to J.-D. Pariset, ‘Les relations des rois de France et des princes protestants allemands, 
1541-59’, École Nationale des Chartes: Positions des Thèses (1972), p. 189. 

3 О. Winckelmann, Politische Correspondenz der Stadt Strassburg im Zeitalter der Reformation (4 vols., 
Strasburg, 1882—92), iv. 1162 n. 2; P. de Vaissière, Charles de Marillac, Ambassadeur et Homme Politique 
«(4 1510—60 (Paris, 1896), p. 117 n. 4; Henry II to Marillac, г9 March 1549, B.N., fr. 8098. 

3 Cf. H. Kiewning, Herzog Albrechts von Preussen und Marhgraf Johanns von Brandenburg Anteil am 
Fürstenbunde gegen Karl V, 1547—50 (Inaugural dissertation, Königsberg) and also his *Herzog Albrecht 
von Preussen und Markgraf Johann von Küstrin als Unterhandler zwischen dem deutschen 
Fürstenbunde und England’ in Forshungen zur Brandenburgischen und Preussischen Geschichte, iv (1891). 

?! R. Wackernagel, ‘Der Rath von Basel als Friedensvermittler zwischen England und Frankreich, 
1549-50' in Basler Jahrbuch, 1882. 

3? Mont to Somerset, 15 Aug. 1549, Cal. S.P. For. 1547—53, по. 194. 

** E. Rott, Histoire de la représentation diplomatique de la France auprès des Cantons Suisses (9 vols., Berne, 
1900—26), i. 454—5, 469. For the articles of the new treaty, cf. B.N., fr. 17888 fo. 125: 'Sy nous dict 
Sieur Roy avions besoing d'ayde pour le recouvrement de Bollogne et Conte de Bollonnoys, les dictes 
Ligues sont tenuz nous bailler tel ayde comme pour autre noz pays cy dessus declayrez’. 

M The city of Berne to Edward VI, 14 Dec. 1549, Berne, Staatsarchiv, Latein. missivenbuch J fos. 
818v-319v; ibid., Ratsmanual 310, p. 273; Edward VI to Zurich, 20 Oct. 1549, Zurich, Staatsarchiv, A 
223.1 n. 36; Edward VI to Basel, 20 Oct. 1549, Basel, Staatsarchiv, Pol. L.1. no. 1. 
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agreed that the French ambassador, de Liancourt, should be called to a meeting 
to discuss proposals.** 

The conference which resulted from these moves took place at Lietstal near 
Basel, where Bernard Meyer, the burgomaster of Basel, outlined the state of 
affairs. Henry II, he said, was determined to regain Boulogne but the English 
had put it in such a state of defence that both countries would be severely 
weakened if it came to an attack. This was what the emperor was counting on in 
order to increase his power 'de sorte que tous les princes de l'Allemaigne 
craignent la longueur du debat de ces deux Roys'. The outcome was bound to be 
the subordination of all. And then, interestingly, he continued: 


Mais pour la crainct qu’ilz [les princes] ont tous dudict Empereur, qui est bien ayse veoir 
ce debat d’entre ces deux Roys, nul prince d’Allemaigne ne ose entreprendre de y mectre 
paix ny d’en parler parce qu’ilz scavent bien que ce seroit chose entreprise contre le 
voulloir dudict Empereur. 


Then follow the words which indicate the origins of the negotiation: 


Parquoy a este advise par aucun bon personnaige, envoye par ung grand prince 
d'Allemaigne en secret pardevant les seigneurs [de] Basle, lequel crainct l'accroissement de 
la grandeur de l'Empereur . . . et pource qu'il scait que les seigneurs du canton de Basle 
sont alliez bon comperes et vray amys du Roy de France.*5 


This ‘grand prince’ could only be Albrecht of Prussia and the ‘bon personnaige’ 
Count von Mansfeld or his son Volradt. Mansfeld warned that, should the war 
continue, the king of England would throw himself into the imperial camp, 
‘combien qu’il scait bien que ce ne seroit pas son advantaige ne proffict’, but 
rather to prevent total defeat at the hands of the French king. The solution was 
therefore for France to accept the mediation of the cantons. De Liancourt simply 
promised to report to his master. 

By the time the French and English governments were aware of the discussions 
at Lietstal, negotiations of a more direct kind were under way and on 12 February 
Mont informed the council of Basel. The following day, de Liancourt came with 
the same news." Protestant mediation had again been overtaken by events. 
Why? 

As has already been indicated, direct contact between the two courts had never 
been entirely interrupted during the autumn and winter of 1549. Negotiations 
were about to start on the frontier in September, at the time of Somerset’s fall. 
However, contact was not broken off; the English were facing considerable 
problems* and the French had become bogged down in the siege of the 


= The protocol of this conference can be found in Basel, Staatsarchiv, Pol. 1..1 no.s; cf. Basel to the 
French ambassador, du Plessis de Liancourt, 23 Dec. 1549, ibid., no. 4. 

м Cf. the propositions put forward by Burgomaster Meyer, 2 Jan. 1550, ibid., no. 5. 

У Mont to Meyer, Strasburg, 12 Feb. 1550, informing him ‘das den 25 Januarij aus England nach 
Cales gereysset syn Der Her Rossel, Der Her Paget, Johan Mason, Wilhelm Petreus beyde rittern, So 
das aus von der von Francreich abgefertigt seyn Monsr. de la Rotzpot. Monsr. Schattilion, Secretari 
Büstell avec autres umb eynen frid zo treffen zwischent beyde Konningreichen ...' (Basel, 
Staatsarchiv, Pol. L.1 no. 10). Cf. Henry II to Basel, 12 Jan. 1550, ibid., no. 12 and the speech of de 
Liancourt, ibid., no. 13. 

а See Warwick to Cobham, яз Jan. 1550, apologizing for the slowness of his reply ‘specially the 
matters beinge unplesant and all uppon lakes and desperacion’ (Brit. Libr., Harl. MS. 284 fo. 39). 
Martin du Bellay speaks of the ‘débilité’ of the English (Archives historiques du Poitou, xii. 48). 
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immensely strong fortifications of Boulogne itself. Neither side seems to have 
been confident of the outcome. The Guise suspected the English willingness to 
negotiate as part of a plan to ensure that a mission to the emperor led by Sir 
Thomas Cheyney would succeed. However, Gaspard de Coligny was conduct- 
ing the talks on the French side, possibly on the constable's supposition that 
renewed political instability in England would force the English to give way.*! An 
analysis of the strengths of the Boulogne garrison made in September-October 
concludes that, while a large army would be needed to reduce the remaining 
English positions, dissension in England promised well. It had been learned that 
many in the English council had said it would be 


beaucoup meilleur et plus honnorable et proffictable pour le roy d'Angleterre de 
moyenner quelque accord avec le roy de France et luy delivrer Boulloigne et que le roy de 
France performast l'accord qui fut faict avec le feu roy d'Angleterre de payer la somme 
d'argent qui fut accorde. 


Others, though, had said the French would never keep their promises and 
debates continued. It still looked, on balance, as though the English would try to 
defend Boulogne.* In fact, part of Warwick's propaganda had been to attack 
Somerset's weakness on the Boulogne question and the earl seems for a time to 
have intended a restoration of the English military position. Meanwhile, talks 
near Boulogne petered out.*® 

The appearance of a neutral mediator probably rendered the unofficial 
contacts at Boulogne superfluous. Venetian good offices were clearly available 
through the Republic's regular diplomatic арепіз,“ and it was a nephew of 
Contarini, the Venetian ambassador, a Florentine merchant long resident in 
England named Antonio Guidotti, who eventually arranged the peace negotia- 
tions. Guidotti's position was a strategic one in that he was also nephew to 
Antonio Gondi, Sieur du Perron, an influential Florentine expatriate at the 
French court whose wife had the ear of Catherine de’ Medici.*6 Guidotti himself 
clearly gained the ear of the French queen and her influence must not be 
ignored,* but, above all, it was the favourable offer that he made—whether at 

5? For the suffering and privation of the French troops before Boulogne, see N. de Nicolay, Double 
d'une lettre missive ... à Monseigneur Du Buys (Lyons, 1550); La Rochepot to the Rhinegrave, 5 and 7 
Oct. 1549, ‘Documents inédits .. . concernant les sièges de Boulogne, 1544-9’, Мет. Soc. Acad. de 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, xxvii (1912), 379—540, esp. nos. 40—1; 6 letters of the constable to the Rhinegrave, 
Sept. 1549-Jan. 1550, Chantilly, Musée Condé, Cabinet des Lettres, J ц, nos. 1—6. 

*? Francois de Guise to de L’Aubespine, 2 Oct. 1549, B.N., fr. 20461 fo. 263; same to Charles de 
Guise, 2 Oct. 1549, ibid., fr. 20577 fo. 18. Cf. Cosme Clausse to Francois de Guise, 9 Oct. 1549, ibid., 
fr. 20534 fo. 113. 

*! Montmorency to Humiéres, 17 Oct. 1549, B.N., fr. 3116 fo. 77. 

42 'L'advis de la qualite de ceulx qui sont dedans Boullongne’, B.N., fr. 8127 fos. 42—6, this is dated 
by reference to the fact that the outer forts have already fallen but that the winter still lies ahead. 

55 This was largely because of a lack of faith on both sides (Henry II to Marillac, 7 Nov. 1549, B.N., 
fr. 8099, pp. 217-18; Marillac to Henry II, 12 Nov. 1549, ibid., p. 225). 

** Ід particular to effect financial payments (A.E., C.P., Angleterre и fos. 290-2, reply of Henry П, 
9 March 1550). 

*5 A. A. Ruddock, ‘Antonio Guidotti’, Proc. Hants. Field Club, xv (1941-3), 34-42. For his 
relationship to Contarini, see Alvarotti to Ercole II of Ferrara, 2 Dec. 1549, Modena, A.S., Francia, 
Busta 26, fasc. $, pp. 98-106. For an attack on his reliability by Ellis ap Gruffyth, a Welsh soldier at 
Calais, see ‘The “enterprises” of Paris and Boulogne’, ed. M. Bryn Davies, Bull. Faculty of Arts of Fouad 
I University, Cairo, xi (1949), 37-95, евр. pp. 75-6. 

48 For precision on the relations between Guidotti and Gondi, see P.R.O., SP 68/9, p. 9 and two 
mentions of letters sent from Guidotti to Gondi, A.E., C.P., Angleterre уш fo. 98 and Alvarotti to 
Ercole II, 10 March 1550, Modena, A.S., Francia, Busta 27, fasc. 1, n.p., in cipher. 

© See letter of Guidotti, 27 March 1550: 'Salutate la Regina per parte mia con la quale mi rallegro 
di questa pace', Modena, A.S., Francia, Busta 27, fasc. 1, n.p. (piece annexed to the despatch). 
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Gondi's suggestion is not clear* —which convinced the French to go further. The 
Florentine submitted two schemes to the French king on 9 November 1549: one 
would have handed Boulogne over to the French in return for the payment ofone 
third or a quarter of the 800,000 écus still owed by France to England, as arrears 
of the old pension paid to the king of England, and would have consolidated the 
scheme with a marriage alliance between Edward VI and Elizabeth de Valois. The 
second alternative, a little too sweeping in its scope, would have cleared away all 
outstanding disputes—Boulogne, the pension and the English title to France— 
and used the handing over of Mary Stuart to the English as a quid fro quo. As far 
as the origins of these proposals are concerned, the first, with its scheme for an 
Anglo-French marriage, betrays French inspiration, as will be clear hereafter. 
The second probably arose as an English counter-proposal, although a 
willingness to abandon the title to France may cast doubt on this.*? 

Guidotti’s discussions with Henry II in December turned on problems 
concerning the date when the pension would be wound up and the likely 
religious problems of his daughter as queen of England. The Florentine was able 
to gloss these over.” The reaction of the English council was favourable on his 
return! and, by the second week of January, the negotiators, La Rochepot, 
Gaspard de Coligny, du Mortier and Bochetel on the French side and Bedford, 
Paget, Petre and Mason on the English, had been appointed.9? 

What were the aims of the two sides during the talks? Fortunately, the two sets 
of instructions survive but they need careful analysis since their real meaning can 
easily be missed.5* First, it must be stressed that the English were prepared from 
the start to hand over Boulogne and that their instructions were concerned 
primarily with the compensation to be paid by the French.** The most they were 
to ask for was the handing over of Mary Stuart and the full restoration of the 
French pensions and arrears. The next line of defence was to waive the arrears 
and the third was to abandon the demand for the Scottish queen but insist on the 
arrears accumulated before 1547. In the ‘last degree’ they were to abandon all 
conditions except the continuance of the pension and the payment of arrears 
before 1543. As for the English military positions in Scotland, the council was 
prepared to relinquish them all except Roxburgh and Eyemouth. 


48 The privy council claimed that Gondi was ‘the first moltlioner and procurer of this Peace’ and 
gave him 2,000 English crowns (Acts of the Privy Council 1550-2, p. 5). 

49 There is an English translation, with Guidotti's signature, of a mémoire addressed by him to 
Henry II, 9 Nov. 1549: '[copile of ту... dliscolurse hadde first to the Flrench] king by mowth and 
after delivered unto the same by writing’ (Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Cal. E.iii fos. 69-70). 

5? Alvarotti to Ercole 11, 1 Jan. 1550, Modena, A.S., Francia, Busta 27, fasc. 1., n.p. (pp. 1-6) in 
cipher. 

5! Privy council to Philip Hoby, English ambassador to the emperor, 16 Jan. 1550: 'perceeiving the 
good inclination to peace which [the] French shewe to have, we have thought it not unmete for the 
publike wealthe and quietnes of [Chlristendome that the Kinges highnes for his parte [al]so do give 
eare unto it’ (Brit. Libr., Harl. MS. 523 fo. 56). 

в For the English commission, dated 1 Jan. 1550, see Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Cal. E.iv fos. 248-2 50Ү. 
For the French commission, dated 20 Jan. 1550, see ibid. fos. 247-8, copy. Several drafts of it have 
survived in the Archives de Villebon (liasse 22, carton H): i) in de L'Aubespine's hand, mentioning 
the marriage; ii) in Bourdin's hand with a more exact mention of the marriage; iii) and iv) in de 
L'Aubespine's hand but without any mention of the marriage, one of 8 and the other of 20 Jan. 

55 Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Cal. E.iv fos. 284-6. The original is mutilated and can be collated with the 
copy enregistered by Paget, ibid. fos. 201v—208, both undated. A 17th-century copy, ibid., Additional 
MS. 4149 no. 5 bears the date of 10 Jan. 1550. The original of the French instructions, kept in La 
Rochepot’s papers, is in B.N., fr. 3125 fos. 21-2. 

8 An earlier instruction, drawn up for the abortive talks between Clinton and Chátillon, c. Oct. 
1549, had refused to give way on the surrender of Boulogne (P.R.O., SP 68/5, pp. 15-38: 
‘Instructions drawen and not sent touching communication with Fraunce’). 
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The aim of the French court was to eradicate completely the treaty of 1546 and 
start again: to recover Boulogne was the first consideration and then to remove 
the effects of Somerset's triumph of 1547 in Scotland.5 The long-standing 
pension obligations to England were to be cancelled and a sum of only 300,000 
écus paid in compensation for Boulogne; this was to be reduced to 150,000 if the 
English would not agree to relinquish their pension rights. All this is implicit in 
French foreign policy since 1547 and should not be surprising. What was new 
and important has often been missed by historians: a proposal was to be made 
for the marriage of Elizabeth de Valois, daughter of Henry II, to Edward VI. 
Simon Renard, imperial ambassador in France, was wrong when he suggested 
that the English were calling for this.5* Events were to show that the English were 
deeply suspicious of the scheme.’’ They may have feared that it would have 
ruined any hope of an eventual union with Scotland, but this is unlikely since the 
instructions of January 1550 make it quite clear that the English council saw little 
hope of the recovery of the Scottish queen from French hands. It is much more 
likely that English policy had not yet evolved far along the road to a French 
alliance that it was to take in the next three years and still remained attached to 
the imperial alliance, despite the betrayal of the previous year. However, when 
Antonio Guidotti put the proposal forward in December 1549, the French took it 
up with enthusiasm. 

As the French commissioners themselves put it: ‘cest article de mariage est le 
plus grand et honnorable qui soit en nostre instruction” and, accordingly, 
mention of it was made in the first version of their commission. But when, early 
in February, the negotiating teams got round to exchanging commissions, the 
French were dismayed to find no mention of marriage negotiations in the 
English document and had to find an excuse for delay in showing theirs, 'tel qu'il 
nous semble devoir estre plustost requis que offert, il vous plaira adviser s'il sera 
bon que nous envoyez ung autre pouvoir'.? The French court became afraid 
that, as usual, the English would use a marriage offer in order to further their 
affairs with the emperor and so an alternative commission, without mention of 
the marriage, was drawn up.5? 

Why was the French court so concerned about this marriage? There are two 
possible reasons. The first is that it saw the scheme as a way of putting an end to 
any possibility that England and Scotland would be united by marriage. This 
seems unlikely, since Mary Stuart was by now firmly under French control and 


88 But, it seems, without rancour, cf. Henry II to Gaspard de Coligny, 28 Jan. 1550: ‘J’ay bien 
nottez que vous a ditz ledict Guidotti que ceulx du conseil d'Angleterre ne permettroient jamaiz de 
me rendre Boulongne sinon aveques l'honneur de leur maistre, ce que je trouve bien raisonnable. 
Aussi ne veulx je point toucher a son honneur et me suffist de povoir retourner ce qui est myen et que 
nous demourons bons arnys asseurant ceste amytie par les meilleurs et plus certains moyens dont on 
se pourra adviser’ (Archives de Villebon, liasse 23, carton H). 

% Renard to Charles V, 5 Jan. 1550, Cal. S.P. Span. 1550—2, p. з. 

*' Cf. the English instructions. On the marriage, the council charged the commissioners in the 
king's name 'excusing the present talke therof in respect of our yong yeres and for suche other causes 
as they may thinke good, shall do all that they may to cut off that talke' (Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Cal. 
E.iv fo. 285v). 

** French commissioners to Henry II, 6 Feb. 1550, A.E., C.P., Angleterre VIII fo. 107. 

59 Ibid. 

6 See above, n. 52. The text of the French commission drawn up in Jan. carried this article: ‘et 
pour ladicte paix myeulx ediffier corroborer et establir par approches de noz maisons et plus grande 
et estroicte alliance, nosdictz depputez pourront pareillement traicter, conclure et accorder avec ceulx 
de nostredict cousin le Roy d'Angleterre le traicte de mariage d'entre ledict Roy d'Angleterre et nostre 
treschere et tresamee fille aisnee Elizabeth de France soubz et avecques telles condicions et articles 
qu'ilz adviseront' (Archives de Villebon, liasse $2, carton H). 
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betrothed to the dauphin. The second is that the French hoped thereby to 
encourage the building of a close rapprochement with the English, leading possibly 
to French influence in England, as a preliminary to the renewal of the conflict 
with the emperor already envisaged on the diplomatic horizon. This explanation 
is intrinsically more likely since it is borne out by subsequent events and is an 
obvious attempt to solve one of the major international problems faced by 
France in the fifteen-forties—the continued hostility of England during periods 
of at best uneasy peace with the emperor. It is likely, therefore, that the French 
court, encouraged by Antonio Guidotti, entered the negotiations with the 
intention of initiating a diplomatic revolution vis-à-vis England, ‘and, though the 
treaty itself did not enshrine this, it greatly facilitated the establishment within a 
year of dose relations. Even during the negotiations, Guidotti seems to have 
been acting under French instructions to press the matter privately and his 
services were engaged in the plan for the rest of the year.*! | 

Although both sides were committed to negotiations early in January and 
commissions were drawn up by the goth,® the first meeting did not take place 
until 18 February. The reason for this was an unexpected degree of obstinacy on 
both sides about the formalities of commissions and the place of negotiation. 
This delay was doubtless most inconvenient for the French ministers, who had 
intended to settle matters as soon as possible. Montmorency had written to his 
brother La Rochepot, governor of Picardy and one of the commissioners: 


le pis que nous puissions faire est de ne leur laisser point prendre allaine, comment a la 
verite ne fault il faire si on veoit qu'il n'y ayt esperance de faire quelque bon et utille 
accord.® 


Each week that passed gave the English time for recovery from the initial military 
collapse of August and September 1549 and, though Huntingdon had not yet 
been sent over to Boulogne, reinforcements were being organized in January.“ 

When meetings did begin,® in a house on the other side of the Liane estuary 
from the lower town of Boulogne,® it was clear from the start that negotiations 
would be tough and the French rejected out of hand the first proposals put 
forward by the English. The latter, reporting to their masters, could only request 
authorization to go beyond their instructions: 


*! It was said of Guidotti, that despite the English reluctance to talk of marriage, ‘yet dothe he 
continually call upon us for that matter, saynge still that it shalbe harde to make a good and durable 
peax, if it be but a drye peax for so he called yt yf it be without this mariage’ (Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. 
Cal. E.iv fo. 215v; ‘Paget letters’, p. 93). Throughout 1550, Guidotti made constant approaches in 
favour of the marriage (Cal. S.P. For. 1547—53, no. 246) and notably in the name of Catherine 
de’ Medici (Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath MSS., ii. 11-12). 

62? The French deputies joined La Rochepot at Abbeville on 21 Jan. (Montmorency to Bochetel and 
Guillart, 2g Jan. 1550, Archives de Villebon, liasse 22, carton Н). The English left Dover about 25 Jan. 
(Henry II to La Rochepot, 27 Jan. 1550, ibid.). 

$ Montmorency to La Rochepot, 31 Jan. 1550, Archives de Villebon, liasse 22, carton H, draft. La 
Rochepot received instructions not to agree a truce by sea as Villegagnon was about to leave 
Normandy with a large fleet and ‘il fault bien garder de perdre ceste occasion ne aussi de retarder son 
entreprinse pour laquelle le Roy a desja fait grande despence' (Montmorency to La Rochepot, 27 Jan. 
1550, ibid.). 

6 Cruser and Rolschusen to duke of Cleves, London, ‘le jour des rois’ 1550: ‘les gens de Court 
Penninck sont retournes des frontieres d'Escosse et sont envoyes contre les Francoys entre Cales et 
Boulogne, semblablement deux enseignes de pietons italiens et espagnolz ...' (Düsseldorf, 
Staatsarchiv, Julich-Berg II, 1985 fos. 98—9). 

55 For details on the protocol and technique of these negotiations, see the detailed narrative in 
Potter, ‘Diplomacy in the mid 16th century’, ch. v. 

© H, de Rosny, Histoire du Boulonnais (4 vols., Amiens, 1868—73), iii. 268. The French deputies 
described it as 'fort commode et a propos pour le bien mauvais temps qu'il faict' (despatch to Henry 
II, 18 Feb. 1550, A.E., C.P., Angleterre уш fo. 112). Cf. Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Cal. E.iv fo. 214. 
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[T]he shew them selfes so precise and so imperious in their talkes and so [thir]sting still for 
ап aunswere, that we doubte moche whether they will [tJary our sending to and fro into 
England.® 


But, without either side having received further explicit instructions, the English, 
after agonizing over the extent of the French bluff, at the next meeting of 21 
February put forward the maximum concessions allowed in their instructions. 
Yet again, though, the French rejected them, telling Guidotti, much to his 
disgust, that they knew nothing of what their king might have said to him. They 
reported that their adversaries ‘se sont departis de nous bien mal contens et en 
collere comme gens qui n’ont pas trouve de deca les conditions telles qu’ilz 
avoient espere’ while the English wailed: ‘pension they will pay none, debtes 
none, nor reason will they heare none’.®® 


The English once again appealed to their masters for a decision but it may well 
have been Paget’s report which decided matters. This was a repetition of the 
opinion he had put forward in the previous August, when it had been a question 
of simultaneous war in France and Scotland.® French demands were high but ‘of 
many evils lett us chose the least’. The war had forced up the cost of imports and 
caused a drain on materials leading to high prices at home. It bred idleness and 
restlessness among those who thirsted for innovations. However, should the 
English for all this abandon their claim to the pensions? He concludes 
affirmatively, outlining French arguments against them: 


Rochepot saith [and braggeth that their kinge is not Kinge John but a Frenche kinge, 
suche as hathe conquerid Rome and been feared of the reste and will have Bulloine 
againe, who so ever sayeth naye] and tellith us ho[w we are in pover]tye in mutyneies at 
[home and blyset all abowte with ennemyes halvinge] no frende to socour us, destitute of 
money to furnishe us and so farre in debte as hardly we can fynde any creditours. Yf it be 
nat thus, then Rochepot lyeth but if it be thus it is good to consider whither it be better to 
let them have Bulloin againe and to have somwhat for it and to lyve in peace tyll our 
master come to a more age,leving to him then som store of money to revenge him. 


Finally, he said, it would be best to cease insisting on the pensions but to guard 
the king’s theoretical rights during his minority.” When this letter from Paget 
arrived in England, the council was forced to modify its policy and authorized 
agreement to the second alternative put forward by the French: a lump-sum 
payment for Boulogne alone, to be pushed as high as possible.”! 


57 English commissioners to the council, 20 Feb. 1550, Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Cal. E.iv fo. 215r-v 
(‘Paget letters’, p. gg). In the meantime they had moved to Calais (cf. their letter to the French 
commissioners, Мет. Soc. Acad. de Boulogne-sur-Mer, xxvii (1912), 519-20, no. 64: letter bought by de 
Rosny from the 1904 Villebon sale). 

*! French commissioners to Henry II, 21 Feb. 1550, A.E., C.P., Angleterre уш fos. 118—119v; 
English commissioners to council, 21 Feb. 1550, Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Cal. Елу fos. 216v-218 (‘Paget 
letters’, pp. 94–6). 

53 Cf. above n. 13. 

70 The original of this letter is in Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Cal. E.iv fos. 232-7, mutilated. It may be 
collated with a contemporary copy in ibid., Lansdowne MS. fos. 81-4, dated зз Feb. It is printed with 
modernized spelling in J. Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials (8 vols. in 6, Oxford, 1822), п. ii. 487-42. For 
the reply, signed by the king and members of the council, see Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Cal. E.iv fos. 
276—81, and Paget’s registered copy, ibid. fo. 218r—v. 

™ On receipt of the despatch from Boulogne of го Feb., the council could still require the 
continuance of the pension (Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Cal. E.iv fo. 276v), but on the arrival of Paget's 
letter, a postscript was added which altered the meaning: ‘We lare] content, by the advise of our 
dounsail ...] that our forsaid [commissioners shall] on our behaulf agree and con[discend) to the 
saide seconde offer [or] overture of the French deputez’ (ibid. fo. s79r-v). 
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Meanwhile, unknown to the English, La Rochepot had reported to his court 
that the negotiations would break down unless he were authorized to offer more 
money. As a result, he received instructions of the 24th to go as high as 250,000 
crowns should the English give up Boulogne but not their pénsion claims, and 
400,000 for the abandonment of all claims, ‘qui me semble somme notable', 
wrote the French king, ‘et de laquelle ilz se devront raisonnablement contanter 
s'ilz ont envye de demourer en раіх’.?* 

This exchange is important in that it shows clearly that the negotiations of 
1550 were not a pure French diktat and collapse of the English position. It shows 
that the French, too, had to compromise to some extent though it is obvious that 
their initial military advantage meant that they had to give less away. The 
marriage proposal was brought up again and the French negotiators were told 
by the king that, should the English accept the lowest offer, they might propose 
an annual pension of 50,000 crowns for Elizabeth de Valois once she was queen 
of England.’ 

When the diplomats met again on 26 February, the English demanded 400,000 
crowns, reservation of the pension rights and the retention of Roxburgh and 
Eyemouth in Scotland.'* D'Andelot sped back to court, arriving there on 1 
March. The result was Henry II's broad assent to the English proposals. In 
Francois de Guise's words, as reported by an Italian envoy, the king "l'ha trovato 
la ntegliore del mondo, et cosi questa matina ha spedito detto Andelot al forte 
con commissione alli di Su Maestà che appontino et erano accordio et una 
buona pace’. Guise also indicated that, frankly, peace would be a great relief to 
the treasury.” The king himself found most of the English proposals agreeable. 
"Гау este merveilleusement aise d'entendre qu'ilz ayent trouve mes ouvertures 
raisonnables’, he declared, ‘comme procedans de prince qui desire la paix et le 
bien repos d'eulx et de leur Royaulme et de toute la Chrestiente’, though he still 
thought it worthwhile for his representatives to remonstrate that the sum 
proposed was large and that ‘toute la comte de Boulenoys acheptee a pris juste et 
commun ne vault pas ceste somme’.’® 

At this point, the thorny problem of Scotland still stood in the way of an 
agreement. Henry II had told his representatives that there was no reason why 
the English should retain any forts there taken after 1546 and he was under 
pressure from the queen regent of Scotland not to give way." The result was а 
proposal for France to guarantee Scotland against invasion by the English. This, 
Henry II could well do now that he had taken on the role of protector of 

12 Henry II to the French commissioners, 24 Feb. 1550: ‘Je veulx bien vous faire scavoir, Messieurs, 
que, mectant en consideracion les grandes et haultes demandes qu'ilz font et aussi ce que vous, mon 
cousin de La Rochepot, avez par une lettre particuliere escripte a mon cousin le Connestable sur ceste 
affaire de la crainte que vous avez que la somme. . . soit petite . . .' (B.N., fr. 3134 fo.8v). 

13 Ibid. 

1 Henry II to French commissioners, з March 1550, A.E., C.P., Angleterre уш fos. 100v-104. The 
English commissioners were saying that their new offers were ‘beaucoup mieulx considerees en 
Angleterre qu'elles n'avoient este par iceulx depputez’ (ibid. fo. 101). 

18 Alvarotti to Ercole II, Montargis, з March 1550: ‘Sua Excellenza пе sta molto allegra et dice par 
mia se considerato che noi li dovevano pure di questi arraragi essi ce ne fanno un gran mercato' 
(Modena, A.S., Francia, Busta 27, fasc. 1, n.p.). Cf. also same to same, Melun, 7 March 1550, ibid., 
deciphered. . 

18 Henry II to French commissioners, з March 1550, A.E., C.P., Angleterre vui fos. 100v-104. 
Envoys were already on the way to Lyons to try to raise the money. 400,000 écus, or roughly 900,000 
livres tournois (ata rate of 1 écu to 45 sous), was by no means an inconsiderable sum to raise. 

" Henry II to French commissioners, ғ March 1550, A.E., C.P., Angleterre уш fo. 101v. Queen 
dowager of Scotland to François de Guise, 26 Feb. 1550: ‘qu’il n'est besoing vous prier avoir 


souvenance de ce pays’ and the ‘grand mal que ce nous seroit s'il leur demeuroit un seul fort dans ce 
royaume’ (Mémoires de Guise, p. 8). 
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Scotland."* In fact, as the French negotiators found, the English refused to give 
way over Roxburgh and Eyemouth and, indeed, had been instructed to fight 
hard over the issue."? As a result, the French again gave way and the treaty was to 
provide for the evacuation by England of two lesser forts, Dunglas and Lauder. 
Further details were to be settled by negotiations after the treaty and, as it 
happened, the surrender of Dunglas and Lauder before the treaty caused great 
arguments. The French demanded Roxburgh and Eyemouth; English prestige 
was too closely involved." Essentially, though, the treaty of Boulogne could not 
settle the Scottish problem and was not expected to do so. It was the 
rapprochement between England and France in the year after the treaty of 
Boulogne which dictated the settlement in Scotland after the treaty of Norham 
(10 June 1551).*! 

Only the question of the disposal of English munitions in Boulogne now 
remained and, again, the English refused to give way. The problem was settled 
later by a compromise: only those munitions found in the town in 1 544 were to 
be handed over.** The terms hammered out by 18 March, therefore, were not an 
unmitigated disaster for the English and reflect a considerable anxiety on the part 
of the French to come to terms." In standing out for 400,000 crowns (£133,333), 
the English had just managed to cover the costs of their fortifications at 
Boulogne since 1 January 1545, though the expenses of garrisoning had to be 
written off. The maintenance of the claim to the pension was an important 
prestige point for the English negotiators but, ultimately, little more than that. 
Henry II had made it clear that he would pay no more pensions (none had been 
paid anyway since November 1546) and never again would the pension ђе a 
matter of serious negotiation between England and France.* 

The treaty was concluded at the fort of Oultreau on 24 March 1550 amid 
demonstrations of cordiality on both sides*® which hardly reflected the lingering 


™ Henry II to French commissioners, e March 1550, A.E., C.P., Angleterre уш fos. 102, 108. 

? Mémoire au sieur d’Andelot, 6 March 1550: ‘Ilz ne se sont jamais voullu departir de leur derniere 
resolution . . .' (B.N., fr. 6616 fos. 149-50, original (from de L’Aubespine papers). Cf. Edward VI to 
English commissioners, Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Cal. E.iv fos. 82—83. 

*? Scotland was dealt with in articles хі-хту of the treaty (T. Rymer, Foedera (10 vols., The Hague, 
1739-45), VI. iii. 182-4). Article хп formally recognized French interests in Scotland. Only if Dunglas 
and Lauder had already fallen could the English be held to dernolish the other forts. This was close to 
the original English instructions (Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Cal. E.iv fos. 20 1v-208). When this case 
actually arose, Paget hinted that English prestige could not allow the abandonment of the forts when 
this was discussed in May (A.E., C.P., Angleterre п fo. 868v). 

*! On the conclusion of the treaty, Henry II sent the Sieur de Fumel to Scotland to justify the terms 
and require Scottish ratification. The instructions, drawn up by de L'Aubespine and once in the 
Archives de Villebon, were published by G. Dickinson, 'Instructions to the French ambassador, 30 
March 1550’, Scottsh Hist. Rev., xxvi (1947), 154-67. 

# Mémoire to d’Andelot of 6 March 1550: the English said that ‘ilz offreroient plustost leurs 
gorges cousteaux que de conseiller une si honteuse chose’ (B.N., fr. 6616 fos. 149-50). 

*5 Paget to Warwick, 15 March 1550, ‘Paget letters’, p. 98. 

54 Cf. n. 6 above. 

*5 B.N., fr. 10875 fos. 29-39. 

** For accounts of the expenditure of the French payments, see P.R.O., SP 68/15 fos. 217-30. 

#7 The two sides came to final agreement on 14 March and the English asked du Mortier to draw up 
the Latin articles. On 16 March, Mason returned to England with the draft treaty (Alvarotti to Ercole 
II, 19 March 1550, Modena, A.S., Francia, Busta 27, fasc. 1). D'Andelot arrived at the French court 
on the 18th (ibid.) carrying a mémoire of the 16th (B.N., fr. 6611 fos. 12-16). 

*! Antonio Guidotti to Gondi, 25 March 1550, the only description of the ceremony: La Rochepot 
‘ha fatto dipoi gran chiera, et a questi Signori Deputati et se io vi dicessi la satisfattione di questi 
Anglesi sarrei troppo prolisso . . .' (piece annexed to Alvarotti's despatch of 27 March 1550, Modena, 
A.S., Francia, Busta 27, fasc. 1). 
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state of dissatisfaction both in England and at the court of France.’ But the 
prompt payment of the sums owed by the French and the handing over of 
Boulogne—after a rush by the English to remove everything of value—speeded 
up the exchange of ceremonial embassies and the installation of the new resident 
ambassadors.” 

The two embassies, led by Cobham in France and Gaspard de Coligny in 
England, were received with great honour on both sides but this did not prevent 
considerable wrangling in London over the exchange of prisoners and final 
decisions over the Scottish forts.?! However, Warwick, after an absence through 
illness which had lasted from December until early February, was now back in 
control of events and the following months were to see a significant shift towards 
France in the orientation of English policy, in part as a result of religious 
innovation but also partly as the logical outcome of the treaty. Meanwhile, the 
French court kept up its pressure for the conclusion of a marriage alliance. 

Above all, France needed to gain the English alliance in order to cover her 
flank in the war with Charles V which was to begin in 1551.9 But this 
rapprochement, opened up by the treaty of Boulogne, was of wider significance for 
European affairs. For the German princes, it meant that the hands of their major 
ally were unloosed; for Italian exiles, it meant that French attention might once 
again turn towards the peninsula. The effect on French policy was electrifying. 
Even before 20 March, Simon Renard was anxious about French preparations 
against the emperor and reported that they were trying to induce the sultan to 
break the truce.9* French envoys were active in Bremen and Spanish exiles were 
being entertained at court. Prince Philip expected an attack on Fuenterrabia.?* 
The treaty of Boulogne immediately had its effect on policy: Renard noted that 
troops were being transferred from Boulogne to Piedmont, that more agents 
were on their way to Constantinople and that aid was being offered even to the 
sharif of Morocco.” The joy of the Venetians was all too evident, for they saw 
France once again able to take its place as a counterweight to the Spanish in 
northern Italy.9 

The significance of the treaty of Boulogne for European diplomacy as a whole 
was great, therefore, and not least for Charles V. A French commentator noted 


9? Cf. the relation of Barbaro to the Venetian senate, 1551, in Relazione degli Ambasciatori Veneti al 
Senato, ed. E. Albéri (15 vols., Florence, 1839—63), іі. 258—9; P. Ubaldino, "Relazione delle cose del 
regno d'Inghilterra’, B.N., fr. 15888 fos. 197—20; Van der Delft to Charles V, 29 March 1550, Cal. S.P. 
Span. 1550—2, p. 54. For French reactions, see Mémoires de Guise, pp. 39-41 and Mémoires de la vie de 
François de Scépeaux, Sire de Vieilleville, ed. J. F. Michaud and J. J. F. Poujoulat (Nouvelle Collection des 
Mémoires... de France, 1st ser., ix, Paris, 1838), p. 104. 

9? Paulet to Cobham, 5 Apr. 1550, Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 284 fo. 83; privy council to Cobham, 16 
Apr. 1550, ibid. fo. 88. These efforts were in vain, cf. Henry II to M. de La Marck, 26 Apr. 1550, B.N., 
fr. 20441 fo. 79. 

°! Mémoire of French ambassadors to Henry II, A.E., C.P., Angleterre п fos. 366-8; letter of privy 
council to Sir John Mason, new English ambassador to France, 2 June 1550, P.R.O., SP 68/9, pp. 
4-8. 

98 Once the treaty was concluded, Henry II sent d'Andelot to the emperor to announce it, ‘faisant 
son compte, puis qu'il est entre en cest reconciliation aveceqs le Roy d'Angleterre de joyr des fruictz 
de son repoz le plus long temps qu'il pourra et de mectre peine de faire ses amys encore plus surs 
qu'ilz ne sont'. D'Andelot was also to find out the emperor's attitude to the peace (draft instruction 
for d'Andelot, 27 March 1550, archives de Villebon, liasse 22, carton H). 

** Renard to Charles V, 17 Jan. 1550, Archives Nationales, K 1489 (microfilm). 

* Prince Philip to Renard, 27 Jan. 1550, ibid. 

*5 Renard to Charles V, г Apr. 1550, ibid.; advice of 17 Aug. 1550, ibid. 

*5 Renard to Charles V, 25 Apr. 1550, Cal. S.P. Span. 1550-2, p. 77; Jean Morvillier, French 
ambassador to Venice, to Henry II, 7 Apr. 1550, B.N., fr. 16088 fos. 192—3. Cf. transcript of the 
Venetian senate deliberation 8 Apr. and 10 May 1550, B.N., fonds italien 2009 fos. 3-4, 5r-v. 
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that, by standing aside to let the English be attacked in 1549 and forcing them to 
come to terms with the French, he had made a great mistake and 'despuis eut 
matiere sentir et cognoistre trop tard sa faulte: En faict d'estat, les occasions 


laissees ne reuiennent'.? 


DAVID POTTER 


” J. du Tillet, Recueil des guerres et traictez d'entre les Roys de France et d'Angleterre (Paris, 1588), p. 169b, 
a study commissioned by Henry II and completed early in 1558. 


The Impeachment of the Earl of Oxford and 
the Whig Schism of 1717: Four New Lists! 


ON 1 JULY 1717, Robert Harley, earl of Oxford and lord treasurer at the end of 
PE Anne's reign, was formally acquitted from the charges of high treason and 
of high crimes and misdemeanours, for which the house of commons had sent 
him to the Tower two years earlier on 9 July 1715. He had been impeached by 
the whig government for his part in the Peace of Utrecht, which both the whigs 
and King George I had strongly opposed. Though most of the momentum of the 
impeachment had been lost by 1716, the king and the whig ministry were 
unwilling to let Oxford escape without punishment. Lord Townshend, who in 
1717 was to be one of the main instruments in Oxford's release, even as late as 
November 1716, though he had become convinced 'that the charge of High 
Treason should be dropped, it being certain that there is not sufficient evidence 
to convict him of that crime', pressed vigorously for the continuation of the 
prosecution of the misdemeanour charges.* The reason why Townshend, along 
with Walpole and their followers, were within six months defending Oxford 
from those charges was that the whig party had split and Townshend and 
Walpole were out of the ministry, and were using Oxford's case to embarrass the 
government in the house of lords. Oxford, on his part, skilfully exploited the 
whig schism to obtain his freedom. Both parties to the temporary union of the 
tories and the Walpole/Townshend whig faction in the summer of 1717 were 
using each other to gain specific ends. 

A recent analysis of the whig schism has shown that its origins can be clearly 
found in the jockeying for position by the whig leaders at the accession of 
George I. Townshend's early triumph over the duke of Marlborough (the latter 
was fobbed off with the offices of captain general and master general of the 
ordnance instead of that of the groom of the stole which he coveted) was to be 
the basis for the future fissure of the whig party. Sunderland, Marlborough's 
son-in-law, was likewise outmanceuvred into the post of lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. He had wanted to be Secretary of State, the post occupied by 
Townshend. The latter also carried his brother-in-law, Robert Walpole, with 


1 ат indebted to Her Majesty the Queen for her gracious permission to refer to manuscripts in 
the Royal Archives at Windsor; to Lady Anne Bentinck for allowing me to print the list from the 
Portland Loan in the British Library; and to Mr. Christopher Harley for permission to print the list 
from the manuscripts in his possession at Brampton Bryan Hall, Bucknell, Shropshire. I should like 
to thank Professor Edward Gregg, Dr. David Hayton and Dr. Christopher Wright, who located 
several manuscripts referred to in this article, and to the former County Archivist at Hereford, Miss 
E. M. Jancey, and her staff. My thanks are also due to Dr. Eveline Cruickshanks and Dr. Hayton, of 
the History of Parliament Trust, who read an early draft of this article and who put their extensive 
knowledge of the early 18th-century parliament at my disposal. Finally Professor W. A. Speck was 
kind enough to lend me his transcripts of the Carnarvon/Harcourt correspondence from the 
Huntington Library, Stowe MS. 57, vols. xiii-xv, for which I am extremely grateful. 

! W. Coxe, Memoirs of the Life and Administration of Sir Robert Walpole (8 vols., 1798), ii. 128: 
Townshend to Stanhope, 16 Nov. 1716. 

* W. A. Speck, ‘The whig schism under George I’, Huntington Libr. Quart., xl (1976-7), 171-9. For 
previous accounts see Coxe, i. 9g-112; B. Williams, Stanhope (1932), pp. 230-52; J. Н. Plumb, Sir 

. Robert Walpole: the Making of a Statesman (1956), рр. 223-42; J. J. Murray, George I, the Baltic and the Whig 
Split of 1717 (1969); R. Hatton, George I: Elector and King (1978), pp. 193-206. 
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him into the ministry, as paymaster of the forces and subsequently in 1715 as 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

Sunderland's chance of splitting Townshend and Walpole away from the king 
came upon George’s departure for Hanover in the summer of 1716. The prince 
of Wales was to be left as regent with, as the king wished, circumscribed powers. 
The friction between the various whig factions over the issue of the prince’s 
executive role in his father’s absence led to the dismissal of the duke of Argyll, a 
friend of the prince and an enemy of the Marlborough interest. Later in the 
summer Sunderland followed the king to Hanover to consolidate his position. 

It was a difference of opinion over the conduct of foreign policy in the north 
between the king and Townshend which led to the latter's dismissal as Secretary 
of State in December 1716. He was replaced by Stanhope. The king, however, 
well aware of the value to the ministry of the brothers-in-law, tried to retain 
them. Both felt betrayed, however, by Sunderland and Stanhope, and the former 
had not forgiven his relegation to Ireland in 1 714. Therefore the suggestion that 
Townshend be offered the lord lieutenancy may have emanated from Sunder- 
land, though Stanhope claimed credit for the offer. Townshend, on being 
assured by the king personally that he need not go to Ireland, and upon 
Walpole's being told that Townshend's acceptance would be a prelude to a better 
post, accepted the offer on 18 February 1717.5 But the reconciliation between the 
two factions in the ministry was unable to surmount the mutual hatred that the 
brothers-in-law and Sunderland had for each other. By early March the 
government had finally split into two irreconcilable groups. 

Still the king tried to keep the ministry united in some form. The prince of 
Wales's opposition to his father, which had been clandestine at first, now became 
more open. He absented himself from parliament and from the cabinet, while 
encouraging his supporters in both Houses to oppose the ministry. Townshend 
began openly to work against the king in the Lords, while in the Commons 
Walpole chose not to exercise his managerial skills, though he continued to vote 
with the Court. George I's anti-Swedish foreign policy was put at risk in early 
April in the Commons when the debates on supply were barely carried by the 
ministry against the opposition of Walpole's followers (though Walpole again 
voted with the Court) and those of the prince. 

In the Lords, Townshend voted on 25 March against the mutiny bill.5 He was 
dismissed from the lord lieutenancy on g April,” and on the following day 
Walpole resigned as chancellor of the exchequer, taking with him from the 
Commons Paul Methuen, Secretary of State for the South, William Pulteney, 
Secretary-at-War, his own brother Horace Walpole, Sir William St. Quintin and 
Richard Edgcumbe. Orford resigned from the admiralty, and the duke of 
Devonshire returned from Newmarket to resign the lord stewardship on 16 
April Devonshire was to assume the nominal leadership of the breakaway 
faction in the Lords, though the real leader was Townshend. Walpole remained 
unchallenged in the Commons. The policy of the two brothers-in-law was now 
to show the Court that they were indispensable by going into outright 
uncompromising opposition. The logic of the situation demanded some sort of 
understanding with the tories. 

4 Williams, p. 352. 

5 Hatton, pp. 192—6. 

* There were two votes on 25 March on the mutiny bill (in the committee of the whole house, when 
the vote was 19—65, and on the third reading, when the figures were 32-9), and it is likely that 
Townshend opposed the Court on the first. Williams, p. 250 and Plumb, P- 241 state Townshend 
joined ina protest on this vote. There is no evidence of this (see Lords Journals, xx. 430—1). 


! Coxe, ii. 168-9. 
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A prorogation of the parliament until 6 May soon followed, and most 
members left town. Rumours abounded that the Court was having difficulty 
filling the vacant places: would Manchester or Pembroke (a Court tory in the 
previous reign) replace Devonshire? There was even talk that Lord Chancellor 
Cowper would resign.? By 23 April both sides were reported as mustering their 
forces, and Duncan Forbes, deputy-advocate in Scotland, concluded that all 
would depend on the part the tories played.!? They seemed to be acting the role 
that Erasmus Lewis, a friend of Oxford, hoped that they would when he reported 
in January 1717 that both factions of the whigs had begun to make 'their Court 
to the Tory's, who I hope will be a body by themselves, & not serve as recruits to 
either of the other two’.!! The stage was set for the intervention of Lord Oxford. 

By early May a printed version of a letter supposed to have been written by 
Baron Bothmer, one of the king's closest Hanoverian advisers at the British 
Court, to Schütz, a former Hanoverian envoy to England, was being 'handed 
about with Great Secrecy'. Dated 21 April, it looked forward to the meeting of 
parliament on 6 May. 


What Effect the late Changes may produce, will be best seen at the next Meeting of the 
Parliament. If the rigid TORIES, from whom we have little Reason to expect a tolerable 
Usage, should be able to draw WÍíalpole] and his Party over to them, we may easily divine 
where the Storm will fall. Upon which, Sir, we determin, if we should not be strong 
enough to prevent their Uniting, to exert, at once, the Power of the Crown, and by a 
useful Majority in the Upper House, render their Designs ineffectual.!* 


The letter goes on to indicate that the Court had considered the earl of Oxford as 
a possible subject over which the government's strength in parliament might be 
tested. The Court might have hoped to use the issue to split the Walpole whigs 
from the tories before they cemented their union. A postscript indicated that a 
list of ‘sure Lords’ had been drawn up by the Court, on whom it thought it could 
rely.!3 Within the month, Lord Oxford was making similar calculations of 
support and opposition should he demand a reopening of the impeachment 
proceedings.!* The whig schism gave Oxford the first chance he had had in two 
years to organize his acquittal if he and his tory supporters in the house of lords 
could play their hand with sufficient skill. 

It has been known for some time that the detailed tactics which Lord Harcourt 
pursued in the Lords were conceived by Oxford himself in consultation with 


* Lords Journals, xx. 445. 

* Though Cowper was to vote against Oxford on 24 June and absent himself from the vote on 1 
July, he was reported as looking upon the exclusion of Oxford and Harcourt from the act of grace in 
July 1717 as ‘a very great hardship and was the last man of the council who consented to it’ 
(Huntington Library, Stowe MS. 57, vol. xiv: Carnarvon to Harcourt, 12 July 1717). In Apr. 1718 he 
resigned from the ministry. 

10 National Library of Scotland, MS. 6415 (Halkett of Pitfirrane Papers), items 17, 18, 20: Forbes to 
John Macfarlane, 16, 18, 23 Apr. 1717. 

11! The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. H. Williams (5 vols., Oxford, 1963-5), ii. 246: Lewis to 
Swift, 12 Jan. 1717. 

12 Entitled A True Translation of Baron Bothmar's Letter to Monsieur Schutz. April 12, 1717 (1717), it was 
sent by Forbes to Macfarlane on 4 May (Nat. Libr. Scot., MS. 6415, items 23, 23a). 

1 This list has not been found, and the postscript names only Lords Carteret and Colepeper. The 
first, as it turned out, supported Oxford. Professor Hatton has shown that the Court as early as 12 
Feb. 1717 had drawn up a list of peers and M.P.s who were for the king (Bolton, Kingston, Kent, 
Roxburghe, Sunderland, Marlborough and Stanhope), and for the prince (Orford, Devonshire, 
Townshend, Parker, Walpole and Methuen). The latter group could be expected to oppose the Court 
in parliament (Hatton, pp. 202, 352 n. 68). 

Brit. Libr., Loan 29/1/2 (see below, table, column 1). 
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Lords Trevor and Harcourt and the duke of Shrewsbury. Thus Harcourt 
persuaded the House to insist that the charges of high treason be prosecuted first 
by the Commons before those of misdemeanour, against the wishes and inclina- 
tions of che Commons. This led to a breach between the two Houses through 
which Oxford's acquittal was pushed by the Lords. What the first new list tabu- 
lated below shows is that Oxford also had access to sufficient up-to-date political 
information to be able to calculate with a high degree of accuracy the probable 
voting pattern of the whole house of lords.'® Though the forecast is not in 
Oxford's hand, it does have emendations, corrections and additions in his hand, 
which proved to be more accurate on the whole than the original listing. This list 
may well have been supplied by Harcourt, who was in constant contact with 
Oxford in the Tower. 

Oxford's correspondence reveals that other lords and M.P.s were visitors to 
the Tower during his imprisonment. These included the former High Church 
M.P., Lord Cheyne, William Bromley, M.P. for Oxford University, and Bishops 
Smalridge of Bristol and Gastrell of Chester. Many old friends and colleagues 
also wrote to him, such as Lords Dartmouth, Carnarvon, Carleton and 
Shrewsbury." All could have kept him informed of political developments. 
Oxford's correspondence in the Tower in May and June 1717 (though not 
extensive) reveals precisely who in the Lords were organizing the campaign for 
the reopening of the trial. The central group, as we have seen from Oxford's 
memorandum,!® were Harcourt (former lord keeper and chancellor in Oxford's 
ministry), Trevor (former lord chief justice of the common pleas who was one of 
Oxford's dozen peers created in 1712) and Shrewsbury (former lord chamberlain 
in Oxford's ministry). Added to these was Lord Poulett (former lord steward 
under Oxford) whom the forecast list reveals as the chief agent used by Oxford 
for persuading the peers on the list to vote as required.? Lord Dupplin 

15 See C. Roberts, The Growth of Responsible Government in Stuart England (Cambridge, 1966), p. 418, 
based on a memorandum entitled ‘Querys to Consult Lord Trevor, Lord Harcourt, and the Duke of 
Shrewsbury' (Brit. Libr., Loan 29/34/4). It is undated and not in Oxford's hand. A similar document, 
endorsed in Oxford's hand, ‘June 6. 1717’ is to be found at Longleat House, Warminster (Portland 
Miscellaneous MSS., Bundle of Anonymous letters addressed to Harley, item 18). I should like to 
thank the marquess of Bath for allowing me access to his papers. 

!5 For an analysis of how accurate Oxford's forecast proved, see below, The Lists, section A. 

1 Brit. Libr., Loan 29/204: Oxford to Lord Harley, 7 Aug., 27 Dec. 1716; Oxford to Auditor 
Edward Harley, 23 March, 18 Apr., 5 May 1716; Carleton to [Oxford], 25 May 1717; Shrewsbury to 
[Oxford], [16 May 1717]; Bishop Smalridge to [Oxford], 3o Sept. 1717; Loan 29/310: Bromley to 
[Oxford], ‘Sunday night. 9 of the clocke’. See also ibid., Loan 29/70/10: Oxford to [Auditor Harley], 8 
Jan., 9 June, 8 July 1716. 

18 See n. 15 above. 

19 Lord Poulett was the only such agent (written by Oxford on the list against the name of the peer 
he was to contact) who had the job of persuading an opponent (Westmorland) and a doubtful 
opponent (Rockingham). With the first he failed, but the second abstained. His other charge, in 
which he was more successful, was Townshend, a doubtful supporter. The other agents of persuasion 
employed by Oxford were Bishop Bisse of Hereford (who was to tackle Bishop Tyler of Llandaff); 
someone called ‘Grahme’, who is probably James Grahme, M.P. for Westmorland (written by 
Oxford against Annandale’s name), though Oxford's brother in his memoir states that Grahme was 
negotiating at the time of the petition in late May to prevent its presentation (Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Portland MSS., v. 668); the dowager duchess of Grafton, married to Sir Thomas Hanmer (she was to 
persuade her son, the end duke of Grafton); Lord Abingdon (the duke of Ancaster); someone called 
‘Hutchsonn’, who was probably Archibald Hutcheson, M.P. for Hastings, man of business to the 
duke of Ormond before his flight (Lord Carlisle); Lord Carleton (his relation, Lord Burlington); a 
‘Mr Miller’, probably Thomas Miller, M.P. for Chichester (Lords Scarbrough and Bristol); ‘Mr 
Bromley’, who was William Bromley, M.P. for Oxford University (Lord Leigh); and finally ‘Mr 
Lewis’, who was probably Erasmus Lewis, former M.P. for Lostwithiel, and steward to Oxford after 
1714 (Lord Lexington), and who being ‘wholly taken up with the men of the Law’ was able to keep 
Swift in touch with the progress of the impeachment (Correspondence of Swift, ii. 270-4: 15, 18 June, з 
July 1717). 
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(Oxford's son-in-law and another of his dozen peers) must also be added to this 
central group. He conferred with them on tactics,?? but his special talent 
(developed while an M.P.?! and a member of the Lords during Oxford’s 
ministry) for ‘whipping’ members to the House was put to good use, as a letter 
from Lord Carleton testifies: 


I was informed by my Lord Dupplin of the time when your Lordships Petition would be 
presented, and as I gave my attendance that day, so I will not fail to be in the House as 
often as anything relating to that matter, which so nearly concerns your Lordship comes 
before the Lords. 


The other main member of Oxford's defence team was Bishop Atterbury, who 
was informed by Oxford through his son, Lord Harley (who also was used to 
whip in support) 'that I leave my self to his and my friends direction; and to 
judge for me as they find the Temper of the House’.”® This group was obviously 
capable of feeding accurate information into the Tower. The duke of 
Shrewsbury, for example, informed Oxford on 16 May that he was confident that 
there were some peers in the House *who had voted for committing you to the 
Tower, and were now willing to offer your Petition'.?* 

Consequently by mid May 1717 Oxford was confident enough of the probable 
support of the breakaway faction of the whigs in the Lords under Townshend and 
Devonshire to prepare his detailed forecast. He must certainly have completed 
his list of supporters and opponents by 22 May when he formally petitioned the 
house of lords for a reopening of proceedings against him.?5 This petition 
coincided with the opening of hostilities against the government by Walpole in 
the Commons. The parliament had reassembled on 6 May, and Duncan Forbes 

reported in three letters over the first week of its sitting that ‘things go thus 
smoothly' noting that on 7 May the Court carried a division by 188 to 8o, 
the tories being unsupported by Walpole's faction.?$ On зо May Walpole opened 
his campaign in earnest. 


Yesterday things came to a flat Contradiction between Stanhope and Walpole [reported 
Forbes], wherin W[alpo]le upraided the other with treachery in betraying friendship, and 
talked in the house of some foreigners offering offices to sale... 


Four days later, on 25 May, Forbes wrote that 


in ane Election Contraverted wherin the Court Expoused the sitting Members, with all 
their Might, These Members upon a division were thrown out by a Majority 189, to 120, 
which Mortified certain people very Much. 

Yesterday the Sence of the house haveing by the former Days arguing appeared against 


?? Brit. Libr., Loan 29/204: Shrewsbury to [Oxford], Thursday moríning], [16 May 1717], printed 
in Portland MSS., v. 526. 

2! See С. Holmes, British Politics in the Age of Anne (1967), р. g10n. 

2? Brit Libr., Loan 29/204: Carleton to [Oxford], 25 May 1717, printed in Portland MSS., v. 526. 

13 Brit. Libr., Loan 29/204: Oxford to Lord Harley, 11 June 1717. Cf. draft letter by Oxford of the 
same date (below, n. 32). 

** Ibid.: Shrewsbury to [Oxford], [16 May 1717]. Oxford tried, through Lord Gower, to get the 
whig duke of Rutland to present his petition. Rutland refused because of ‘an invincible diffidence’ 
which made ‘him incapable of speaking in publick assemblyes', but promised to support Oxford, а 
promise he kept (Longleat House, Portland Misc. MSS., Bundle of Anonymous letters, item 16: 
Gower to [Oxford], ‘Monday night’ (220 May 1717). 

15 Lords Journals, xx. 466. The forecast list (Brit. Libr., Loan 29/1/2) is to be found inside a 
manuscript copy of Oxford's petition to the Lords. 

26 Nat. Libr. Scot., MS. 6415, items 24-6: Forbes to Macfarlane, 7, 9, 11 May 1717. 
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Mr Alislabie’]s scheme for Bargaining with the Bank that Minister was Constrained to 
abandon his own project and to bring in Resolutions agreeable to Mr Wlalpolles.? 


Though there is no evidence of a formal agreement between Walpole and 
the tories, William Bromley reported to Lord Oxford on 29 May that 


the Court and some of the Secret Comittee I beleive design to charge Walpole with 
undertaking what he cannot perform; he is aware of it; and to ward of that Blow, he will 
probably be as bold an Asserter as ever, and appear as forward to go on with the Trial, for 
he has said to me if I bluster you must take no notice of it, for I shall mean nothing.?® 


More significantly, a letter in the Harley Papers reveals that not more than two 
days before his petition was presented by Lord Trevor to the Lords, Oxford had 
sent a document to the Speaker of the Commons, Spencer Compton. This could 
only have been a copy of the petition, perhaps with an outline of his intended 
strategy. Compton was a close associate of Walpole, and the Speaker's brother, 
the earl of Northampton, who had been Oxford's channel of communication, 
reported back to Oxford on 21 May that 


I received the honour of your Lordship's Letter and according to your directions have 
shewn the enclosed to the Speaker, who approves of it and thinks you are much in the 
right in what you design to do and I hope it will have the desired effect.?? 


This probably was the confirmation of Walpole's support that Oxford had been 
hoping for. The following day his petition was presented. 

Walpole, however, must have had an ambivalent attitude towards the 
reopening of Oxford's impeachment. Having been imprisoned in the Tower 
himself by the tories in 1712, he could fully appreciate Oxford's feelings. 
Politically, however, Oxford had been an anathema to him and outright support 
for his enemy must have been out of the question. Yet he could not afford to 
alienate the tories by opposing Oxford, and the political logic of his position 
demanded he side with them. This is probably why Spencer Compton was used 
to sanction Oxford's plan. Walpole's former colleagues in the ministry could not 
be unaware of his difficult situation, and his inclusion on a list of M.P.s invited 
by Secretary Addison to meet in his office on 14 June ‘to consult upon certain 
Matters relating to the Impeachment of the Earl of Oxford'? probably 
represents their attempt to squeeze the greatest possible embarrassment for 
Walpole out of his position. His solution was to stay away from the committee 
responsible for the impeachment, re-established by the Commons, and whose 
chairman he had previously been. 

Townshend, on the other hand, threw himself unequivocally into Oxford's 
defence. The Court party in the Lords attempted to delay the reopening of the 
trial, but Townshend advocated the earliest possible date and with tory support 
won the division on 27 May by 85 to 44 for setting 13 June for the trial. Two days 

Y Ibid., items 28—9: 21, 25 May 1717. The election was for Minehead (Commons Journals, xviii. 565, 

66). 
i B adt Libr., Loan 29/204: Bromley to [Oxford], 29 May 1717. 

# Ibid., Loan 29/308: Northampton to [Oxford], 21 May 1717. 

% Public Record Office, SP 35/9/19: Charles Delafaye to 2, 1g June 1717. The attached list of M.P.s 
is in Sunderland's hand. Besides Walpole, Sunderland named Sir Joseph Jekyll, Nicholas Lechmere, 
Spencer Cowper, Lawrence Carter (chairman of the committee set up on g0 May by the Commons to 
consider the impeachment), George Baillie of Jerviswood, Thomas Pengelly, James Reynolds, James 
Craggs, John Aislabie and Addison himself. The word ‘Comptroller’ is written next to Walpole’s 
name. This may be a reference to Hugh Boscawen, comptroller of the household, and a strong 
supporter of the new ministry. 
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earlier ‘the Court Party were but 47 against 85, a vast majority for the trial'. So 
confident were the tories that on this vote they helped defeat the tory Lord North 
and Grey's motion that the late prorogation had ended the impeachment. It was 
reported that 'all the Tory Lords in England are either come or coming up for the 
Earl of Oxford's trial'.?! There is no doubt that the tories were organizing their 
forces, and there is some evidence that Oxford himself was writing letters from 
the Tower urging forth his supporters." Certainly the first two votes on his 
impeachment on 25 and 27 May registered the highest attendance at any division 
in the Lords (183 and 129 respectively since the opening of Oxford's 
impeachment оп 9 July 1715.8 Lord Nottingham was encouragingly reported as 
saying that on the vote on 25 May (to determine whether prorogation had 
terminated proceedings on the impeachment) ‘some of the Whigs and Court 
wish they had voted with him’.** 

The Commons, despite much opposition,” now asked the Lords to delay the 
trial so as to be able to inspect the papers and records concerning the 
impeachment. The Lords acquiesced and postponed the date to 24 June. 
Bromley wrote to Oxford that ‘the Lords have now appointed the same Day for 
your Lordships Trial as they did for Lord Somers's, to see it end as that did will 
be the greatest Satisfaction'.*é | 

On that day 


Ther was a prodigious croud of Ladies & Gentlemen in Wesuninster hall, the King cam yr 
and the P[rince] & princes. The house of Lds was very full ther was about 150 peers and 
Bishops in ther robs, ... the Impeachment and the anser were read, which took up five 
hours.?! 


Thereafter, according to the account left by Bishop Smalridge, Richard 
Hampden opened the case for the prosecution 


and read not without frequent sticking and blundering, a long Speech extracted mostly 
out of the Severall Articles of Impeachment and consisting of the warmest and most 
aggravaiting parts of those Articles. Then Sir Joseph Jekyl began, and said his Province 
was to make good the 1st Article of the Impeachment, and to Vindicate it against the 
Exceptions made to it by the Lord at the Barr. Lord Harcourt immediately stood up, and 
moved for an Adjournment to the House. When We were setled there He opened the 
Reasons for his Motion to Adjourn; in an handsom and Learned Speech shewed the 
difference of proceeding in the Triall of a Lord for High Crimes, and for High Treason; 
... He then shewed there was no Precedent of a Lord impeached for Treason, and for 
Misdemeanors, where Anything was tried, by the Treason. He represented the Mischiefs to 


?! Hist. MSS. Comm., Stuart Papers, iv. 355: Hugh Thomas to 2, 8 June 1717. 

32 Brit. Libr. Loan 29/10/25: fragment, dated 11 June 1717. A fuller draft of this letter is extant 
(Longleat House, Portland Misc. MSS., Bundle of Anonymous letters, item 2) in which Oxford ends 
m urging the recipient to 'act as you shal judge best when you talk with our friends at the meeting of 

e House’. 

5 Hist. MSS. Comm., House of Lords MSS. (new ser.), xii. 195, 198. 

% Brit, Libr., Loan 29/204: Bromley to [Oxford], 29 May 1717, printed in Portland MSS., v. 526-7. 
They may well have become apprenhensive over the possible consequence of proceeding with the 
prosecution. 

55 See Roberts, p. 417. 

35 Brit. Libr., Loan 29/204: 29 May 1717. Lords Somers and Orford were acquitted in 1701 after 
impeachment for their part in the Partition Treaties. Oxford by this stage had become convinced his 
salvation lay in the Lords as it was ‘vane to do anything in the Commons’ (ibid., Loan 29/70/10: 
Oxford to [Auditor Harley], 9 June 1717). 

з More Culloden Papers, ed. D. Warrand (5 vols., Inverness, 1928-80), ii. 175—6: [Lord Lovat] to 
Duncan Forbes, 25 June 1717. See also brief description in Royal Archives, Windsor, Stuart Papers 
21/48. 
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the Peers, if Way should be given to such a procedure, because then the Commons would, 
whenever they accused a Lord of Misdemeanors, add some Articles of Treason, which they 
would never have Occasion to prove, or go about to prove, having their End in the 
Imprisonment of the Lord, and the treating Him as accused of Treason. He ended with a 
Motion, that the Commons should not be admitted to proceed in giving Evidence upon 
the Articles of High Crimes and Misdemeanors, till the Lords had first given Judgment 
upon the Articles of High-Treason. This Motion Seconded with a Short Speech by Lord 
North. Opposed by Lord Sunderland who did not answer what had been said by Lord 
Hlarcourt] but urged the danger of a breach with the House of Commons whose Right it 
was to proceed in what Method they pleased. A long Debate for Several Hours. For the 
Question, which Lord Harcourt had put, spoke Lord Trevor, Bishop of Rochester, Bishop 
of Chester (each very short) Duke of Bucks, Lord Townshend, Earl of Abingdon, Lord 
Ferrers, Earl of Anglesea, Lord Ilay, Duke of Argyle (these 2 very long, and very Sharp 
upon the Lord Sunderland) and Lord Parker and Lord Cowper, the only Persons that 
Spoke on the Other Side. Earl of N[ottingham] observed there were difficulties, which He 
could not Answer on both sides, when He had represented these his Motion was, that the 
Commons should begin with the Articles of Treason, but that it should be Signified to 
them that if Any of the Facts laid in the other Articles had a tendency to prove the Treason, 
they should be [at] Liberty to prove those Facts, tho’ they were contain [ed in] the Articles 
of Misdemeanors. Urged by Lord Harcourt that there was no need of telling the 
Commons this; that to be sure they were at Liberty to bring whatever proofs they could of 
the Treasons. The Question at last put, whether the Question as first proposed, should be 
now put. Contents 88. Not-Contents 56. The Question [it] self put. No Division upon it. 
Bishops Absent 6, viz. Durham, Worcester, Peterborough, Norwich, Ely, Chichester. Went 
out before the Question, who had all declared they would be for it g, viz. Canterbury, 
Winchester, Carlisle. Contents 9, York, London, St. Davids, Bath and Wells, Rochester, 
Hereford, Bristol, Chester, St. Asaph. Not-contents 8, Litchfield, Lincoln, Landaff, 
Salisbury, Gloucester, Oxford, Bangor, Exeter. 


It is with this vote that three of the new Lords’ lists are concerned.°9 

Though it has previously been known who the principal whigs were who voted 
with the tories on 24 June, not until now has it been possible to delineate in 
detail how the whig schism was reflected in the membership of the house of 
lords. Twenty-nine peers and one bishop, formerly Court supporters, voted for 
Oxford.*! Of these, the whiggism of the bishop (Wynne of St. Asaph) and of 
three peers (Castleton, Clarendon and Hunsdon) is not certain, but as Oxford 
had forecast the opposition of three of them and changed his forecast of 
Castleton’s vote from ‘doubtful pro’ to ‘doubtful pro query’, the Court probably 
regarded them as deserters. Besides these thirty who openly supported Oxford, 
another six peers and three bishops who were whigs and formerly Court 
supporters left the chamber before the vote.*? We can only surmise at the motives 
which led to their abstention, though in the case of the three bishops we can get 
close to their reasons. Though all three were whiggish in their politics, two 
(Nicolson of Carlisle and Trelawney of Winchester) were what may be termed 


** Bodleian Library, MS. Ballard 7 fos. 62-9: [Bishop Smalridge] to Arthur Charlett, 25 June 1717. 
Cf. Lovat's account in More Culloden Papers, ii. 175-6. . 

9 Brampton Bryan Hall, Harley MS. C.64, bundle 117 (photocopy in Hereford Record Office); 
Brit. Libr., Egerton MS. 2548 fos. 398—9; Royal Archives, Windsor, Stuart Papers 21/44 (see below, 
table, column ғ). 

40 Roberts, p. 418 lists 9 peers. 

*! Abergavenny, Ancaster, Belhaven, Bridgwater, Bristol, Burlington, Carleton, Carteret, Castle- 
ton, Clarendon, Cornwallis, Delorain, Derby, Devonshire, Dorset, Grafton, Greenwich (Argyll), 
Halifax, Howard of Effingham, Hunsdon, Islay, Longueville, Lumley, Orford, Richmond, Rutland, 
Tadcaster, Townshend, Willoughby de Eresby and Bishop Wynne of St. Asaph. 

4: Cleveland, Montagu, Onslow, Rockingham, Romney, Scarbrough, Archbishop Wake of 
Canterbury, Bishop Nicolson of Carlisle and Bishop Trelawney of Winchester. e 
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‘state whigs’, that is they followed a moderate whig line in secular politics while 
holding a 'tory line on church affairs by, for example, supporting the 
Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts. Both had previously been tory in their 
political leanings, though Nicolson had abandoned his position much earlier 
than Trelawney.’ Archbishop Wake was of a more orthodox 'church whig' 
stand, having opposed both the above-mentioned acts, though he was to oppose 
their repeal in 1718, having been alienated by Sunderland and Stanhope's 
anti-clerical policies. Both Nicolson and Wake had close associations with the 
household of the prince of Wales; in fact Wake was later to be banned from the 
Court, because of his association with the princess. The political stance of the 
prince may have affected the bishops' actions.** However, two other reasons can 
be found for their abstention. Nicolson had long been a friend of Oxford, 
despite their political differences. Their mutual interest in matters antiquarian 
had brought them together in Anne's reign, and Nicolson spent a good deal of 
time in Oxford's library. It is certain that their friendship prevented Nicolson 
voting against Oxford, and Nicolson undoubtedly shared Wake's objections to 
the impeachment on grounds of conscience.*^ Nicolson was in constant contact 
with the archbiship in late June and early July 1717. 

The lists for the vote on 24 June certainly emphasize the strength of whig 
support for Oxford. What they do not show, however, is how many of the 
thirty-nine former Court supporters who voted for Oxford or abstained were 
genuine followers of Walpole and Townshend in their split from the ministry, or 
were supporting Oxford (as Nicolson and Wake did) out of a sense of justice. 
Shrewsbury had informed Oxford that there were some peers in the House who 
had helped in committing him in 1715, but who now wished to support him.*! 
How many of these were acting from conscience? A possible answer to this 
question may lie in a list of those thought to be government supporters in the 
Lords drawn up in November 1717.% This list of ‘Lords to be summoned to a 
meeting against the sitting of the Parliament 1717' was probably instigated by 
Sunderland, who as Secretary of State appears to have taken on the role as leader 
of the Lords.*? Eight of the whig peers who voted for Oxford or abstained are on 
this list. A further two are listed as queried government supporters.5? That these 
ten peers should be regarded five months after Oxford's acquittal as government 
supporters was a result of the policy pursued by the king in the summer of 1717. 
Realizing the vulnerability of his ministry after the Oxford vote, he deliberately 
cultivated his opponents, both in the Lords and the Commons (with the 
exception of Walpole and Townshend, whom he snubbed). While at Newmarket 
in October 1717, he invited all those attending the races to dine with him 

43 For an analysis of Nicolson's political record see The London Diaries of Bishop Nicolson of Carlisle, 
1702-18, ed. C. Jones and G. Holmes (forthcoming), general introduction. Nicolson abandoned his 
tory position between 1705 and 1707, whereas Trelawney continued occasionally to vote tory till 1718 
at least. Though in 1711 he considered himself a friend to the late whig ministry (ibid., з Apr. 1711), 
he evinced a ‘great respect’ for Oxford by 1713 (Brit. Libr., Loan 29/138/5: Harcourt to Oxford, 6 
Aug. 1718). 

4 Nicolson was to be translated to Derry in 1718 for his opposition to the government over the 
proposed repeal of the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts, and his attitude to Oxford's 
impeachment may also have contributed to this Irish banishment. 

8 See Wake's journal of the impeachment proceedings, 10 July-g Sept. 1715, Christ Church, 
Oxford, Wake MS. 19 fos. 1—6. 

46 See Wake’s diary, Lambeth Palace MS. 1770 fo. 192. 

47 Brit. Libr., Loan 29/204: [16 May 1717]. 

48 P.R.O., SP 35/10 fo. 174 (below, table, column 6). 

49 See J. C. Sainty, ‘The origin of the leadership of the house of lords’, ante, xlvii (1974), 57, 67- 

% The 8 government supporters were Carteret, Cornwallis, Derby, Halifax, Longueville, Onslow, 
Rockingham and Romney. The two queried supporters were Castleton and Howard of Effingham. 
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(including Devonshire, Rutland, Orford and Methuen), and he even stayed a 
night with Orford at his house at nearby Chippenham.®! 

Moving to the other side of the vote, we find that the lists reveal that there were 
fifty-five whig Court supporters in the House on 24 June, including eight 
bishops.** Many of these, of course, held government offices or were drawing 
government pensions. Office- or pension-holders were not, however, only to be 
found on the Court side. Of the thirty-nine former Court supporters who voted 
for Oxford or abstained, we find that eleven were holding government places of 
some kind in England, Scotland or Ireland at the time of their vote. Of these, 
Montagu’s was hereditary and for life, while his wife, a daughter of Marlborough 
(one of Oxford’s strongest opponents) held a post in the prince of Wales’s 
household. Three of the whigs who supported Oxford also held posts in the 
prince’s household. A further five peers had recently resigned or been dismissed 
from government places. Scarbrough, who abstained, had been dismissed as 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster in May 1717, but had been appointed to a 
lucrative Irish sinecure instead; thus he remained one of the eleven office- 
holders. In addition to these there was one Court supporter (Clarendon)** who 
held an Irish pension and who voted for Oxford and a tory (Pembroke) who 
likewise held a pension and supported Oxford. They retained their pensions 
despite their vote. In fact there were two whigs who voted for Oxford, 
Abergavenny and Rochford, who were nonetheless granted pensions shortly 
afterwards, on 26 July 1717. Lord Teynham was also granted one at the same 
time:** though of tory leanings and considered a supporter by Oxford, he had 
voted against him on 24 June. Thus office-holding or having a pension appeared 
not to play a significant role in deciding how a peer voted. Only one 
place-holder, Delawarr, was dismissed following the vote,55 and this may have 
been unconnected with the Oxford impeachment. Lord Lonsdale (who 
incidently was not a supporter of Oxford), in a letter of acceptance of the offer of 
the post of lord of the bedchamber in late July 1717, gives confirmation of the 
impression that political opposition in the Lords to the Court, if based on 
conscience, was по bar to preferment.*6 

After the vote in the Lords on 24 June, the House filed back into Westminster 
Hall and informed the Commons that they must first proceed with the charges of 
treason. The Commons vainly protested, and then left the Hall. In the following 
days the rift between the two Houses widened, as Oxford and Harcourt had 
hoped and forecast. After refusing to meet the Commons in a free conference, 
the Lords resolved that the trial should resume on 1 July. This followed two 


?! Annals and Correspondence of the Viscount and the first and second Earls of Stair, ed. J. M. Graham (s 
vols., Edinburgh, 1875), ii. 25, 28; P.R.O., SP $5/10/5: Tilson to Delafaye, 5 Oct. 1717. 

8: Annandale, Berkeley, Bolton, Bradford, Buchan, Byron, Cadogan, Carlisle, Cholmondeley, 
Cobham, Colepeper, Coningsby, Cowper, Fitzwalter, Godolphin, Haddington, Harborough, 
Haversham, Herbert of Chirbury, Kent, Kingston, Lincoln, Lonsdale, Loudoun, Manchester, 
Marlborough, Montrose, Newburgh, Newcastle, Orkney, Parker, Pawlet of Basing, Portland, 
Radnor, Richmond, Ross, Rothes, Roxburghe, St. Albans, Somerset, Stamford, Sunderland, 
Sutherland, Tankerville, Torrington, Warrington, Westmorland, and Bishops Hoadley of Bangor, 
Hough of Coventry and Lichfield, Blackburn of Exeter, Willis of Gloucester, Gibson of London, 
Tyler of Llandaff, Potter of Oxford and Talbot of Salisbury. 

*5 Clarendon probably held this pension, worth £2,000 a year, in payment for his role as chairman 
of committees in the Lords. See J. C. Sainty, The Origin of the Office of Chairman of Commuttees in the House 
of Lords (House of Lords Record Office Memorandum по. 58, 1974), p. 8. 

54 Calendar of Treasury Books, 1717, pt. ii, p. 466. 

% On 17 July 1717 (ibid., pp. 80, 485). 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Lonsdale MSS., p. 122: Lonsdale to [James Lowther], 21 July 1717. 
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divisions on 27 June, both with narrow majorities of 7 and s in a very full 
house.5 

On 1 July the Commons did not appear. Consequently the Lords withdrew to 
their own House, where Harcourt (having before prayers that day held a 
conference with Poulett, Lord Chancellor Cowper and Buckingham)** moved 
that they discharge Oxford from his treason charges, the Commons having failed 
to appear to prosecute him. Sunderland, no doubt realizing that all was lost and 
wishing to clear the decks, proposed instead that the House discharge Oxford 
from misdemeanours as well as treasons. The House adopted Sunderland's 
proposal without a vote, and when the House returned to Westminster Hall the 
107 lords present all solemnly voted to discharge Lord Oxford. The two lists 
tabulated below which record this vote, taken in conjunction with the vote on 
24 June, show that many of the ministerial whigs who had opposed Oxford on 
the 24th voted for his acquittal on 1 July.” They, like Sunderland who absented 
himself from this final vote, must have wearied of the whole affair and wished to 
see an end. 

At the close of the formal voting, the lord steward, the duke of Kent, who had 
conducted the proceedings in Westminster Hall, declared 


My Lords Upon Revising the Paper I made use of I find that Robert Earl of Oxford . . . is 
Acquitted of the Articles of High Treason . . . and He is by the whole House so Acquitted. 


Oxford was brought to the bar and acquainted with the decision. The prisoner 
was then discharged and the lord steward dissolved the commission by breaking 
his staff, ‘Upon which, ensued Hussas and Claps etc.'?! 

On g July Oxford took his seat again in the house of lords. The king, however, 
was not so generous and Oxford was forbidden the Court® and was shortly after 
excluded, along with Harcourt, from the act of grace promulgated by the king. 

Though the Walpole/Townshend faction of the whigs had found a ready ally in 
the tory party over the acquittal of Lord Oxford, the two groups proved to be 
uneasy bedfellows. The tories were determined to gain the maximum advantage 
out of the whig schism and were thus unwilling to ally themselves permanently 
with either the ministry or the new whig opposition. ‘The three parties subsist 
separately without any sort of understanding with one another,’ wrote an 
observer in July, ‘so that hitherto all projects for drawing any of the Tories into 
either of these parties notwithstanding all offers, have been entirely defeated’.® 
Walpole had learned in the Commons that any attempt to use the tories was 
dangerous for the opposition whigs. Fortunately for him the breach between the 
king and his son widened into a complete rupture with a dramatic quarrel in 
November 1717. Walpole and Townshend could now rely for their parliamen- 


57 Brit. Libr., Lansdowne MS. 885 fo. 58: ‘An Account of the Earl of Oxford by his brother’. This 
information is omitted from the printed version in Portland MSS., v. 668—9. 

в Portland MSS., v. 669. 

3 Brit. Libr., Loan 29/266/2; W. Harlwick, The History of the Third Session of the Present Parliament: 
with what pass'd most Remarkable at the Tryal of the Earl of Oxford (1717), pp. 101-2 (see below, table, 
column g). The latter list is also printed in A Complete Collection of State Trials, comp. T. B. Howell (33 
vols., 1816—26), xv. 1173. 

во Roberts, p. 419, not having the lists for the vote on 24 June, is thus wrong in stating that 30 
ministerial peers who opposed Oxford's acquittal had withdrawn before the formal vote in 
Westrninster Hall. Of the 55 ministerial lords who had voted against Oxford on 24 June, 34 withdrew 
while 21 voted for his acquittal. 

5! Brit, Libr., Loan 29/266/2. 

82 Ibid., Loan 29/153/3: Newcastle to [Oxford], з July 1717. 

85 Stuart Papers, iv. 458: [James Murray] to [Mar], 3 [/14] July 1717. 
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tary opposition upon the support of the prince of Wales and his personal 
following in the Commons. 

With the loss of the prince's party to Walpole, the ministry felt obliged to 
approach some members of the tory party for support. Carnarvon was 
apparently offered the post of first lord of the treasury which he refused.9* Trevor 
was introduced to the king by Sunderland and he assured his Majesty ‘of the 
steadiness of His zeal and allegiance; that he had neither friendship with those 
His Majesty had displac'd, nor animosityes to those He thought fit to employ, on 
the contrary He had an Honour and value for them, and wou'd readily concur 
with them in carrying on his Majesty's service . . .'.55 

In the period May to July 1717, Oxford and his friends in the house of lords 
had exploited with consummate parliamentary skill a temporary coming 
together of the tories with one of the whig factions, which was prepared for 
reasons of expediency to assist Oxford in obtaining his release from the Tower. 
The events of the summer and autumn of 1717 rendered this alliance void. 


CLYVE JONES 


THE LISTS 


A. Oxford’s Forecast of Support and Opposition 

1) British Library, Loan 29/1/2. This list, the bulk of which is not in Oxford’s hand, 
consists of four loose-leaved folios, folios e and 8 being inserted into 1 and 4. There are 
four lists. First on the left side of folio 1 recto there is a list of four peers (headed by the 
prince of Wales) and seven bishops (three of the latter have been crossed out). Beside 
three of these names Oxford has written three other names (‘Grahme’ next to Lord 
Annandale, 'E. Poulet' next to Rockingham, and 'B. Hereford' next to the bishop of 
Llandaff, whose name Oxford has crossed out). These names inserted by Oxford appear 
to be the agents used by him to persuade the peers by whose name they are placed to 
support Oxford (see above, note 19). This first list has been taken to be Oxford's 
calculations of doubtful opponents. 

Secondly on the right side of folio 1 recto is the beginning of the second list of 
forty-four peers. It starts with the Lord Chancellor Cowper and ends with Viscount St. 
John (arranged, as are all the lists, in order of precedence). Three other peers, Clarendon, 
Warrington and Jersey, have been inserted at their appropriate place in the order of 
precedence after the original compilation of the list. Oxford has written only one name of 
an agent of persuasion on this list (Poulett against Lord Westmorland). This second list 
continues on the folio 1 verso with a list of barons and bishops. Oxford has written 'New 
desler]ter' in front of Lord St. John of Bletso's name and ‘q’ after it (see below, table, note 
95). At the end of this list Oxford has written the names of the three bishops he crossed off 
the first list: St. Asaph, Llandaff and Exeter. This second list appears to be Oxford's 
opponents. 

The other half of Oxford's forecast is laid out in the same manner. Two lists start on 
folio 3 recto (folio s being left blank): one on the left side starting with the duke of 
Somerset and ending with Lord Carleton (doubtful supporters). The fourth list on the 
right side of folio s recto begins with the duke of Shrewsbury and continues on to folio 3 
verso, ending with eight bishops (supporters). Several of the names on these two lists have 
been marked by Oxford (for details see below, table, notes). Also several peers have the 


* Speck, pp. 178-9. | 

8 Huntington Library, Stowe MS. 57 vol. xiii: Carnarvon to Harcourt, $ Nov. 1717. This meeting 
between Trevor and the king was arranged by Sunderland shortly before he drew up his list of 
government supporters prior to the opening of parliament. Even if no tories came into office, their 
support in the Lords would be important to the ministry. This approach by Sunderland in the 
autumn of 1717 helps place his negotiations with the tories in 1721 in a better perspective. See G. V. 
Bennett, The Tory Crisis in Church and State, 1688-1730 (Oxford, 1975), pp. 226-30. 
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names of agents of persuasion written in by Oxford next to them. The fourth folio has 
been left blank. 

It is now possible, because we have a division list for one of the votes on Oxford's 
reopened impeachment proceedings in 1717, to assess the accuracy of the forecast made 
by Oxford and his friends. If one arranges the forecast from left to right, from opponents 
(cons) to supporters (pros) through the varying degrees of opposition and support (d — 
doubtful, q = query), one arrives at the following tabulation. 


Cons Pros 

Total cons  consq соза dcons dpros dprosq prosq pros Total 
89 79 I o 9 17 4 1 64 8 
An analysis of the actual voting pattern on 24 June 1717 gives the following results. 
Forecast | 

Vote cons consq  dconsq dcons d pros dprosq  prosq pros 
con 48 — — 3 2 — = 1 
went out 7 — — 2 — — 
absent 12 — — 3 I — I 7 
pro 12 I — I 13 4 56 


By converting the ratio between the forecast and the vote into percentages the high degree 
of accuracy of the forecast is clearly seen. The following percentages only express positive 
voting as a percentage of the forecast, i.e. 48 cons as a percentage of 79 cons forecast. 


cons consq dconsq dcons dpros dprosq prosq pros 
607% — — 333% 764% 100%  — 875% 


573% 84:8% 

This analysis points to Oxford's highly tuned political instincts and talent which appear 
to have remained intact despite two years in prison away from active politics. Even if the 
original listing of the forecast was not Oxford's work, he revised the list from his own 
pre-1715 experience and from the information fed to him in the Tower by friends and 
former colleagues. 

Oxford made seven alterations to the forecast in his own hand, while three others were 
made in a hand not Oxford's. The following table shows how accurate the alterations 
proved: 


Names Original forecast Oxford’s alteration Vote 
Castleton d pro d proq pro 
Orford d pro d proq pro 
Rochford d pro d proq pro 
St. John of Bletso con con q pro 
Bishop of Exeter d con con con 
Bishop of Llandaff d con con con 
Bishop of St. Asaph d con con přo 

Other alteration 
Clarendon d pro con pro 
Jersey d pro con went out 
Warrington d pro con con 


Although the numbers are small, it can be seen that Oxford tended to err on the side of 
caution. This is understandable as his life was at stake. Also his amended forecast 
indicated there were only eighty-six supporters or possible supporters and eighty-nine 
opponents or possible opponents, thus there was little margin for error. Even so he got 
only two altered forecasts wrong, and they turned out to be in his favour. Of the other 
three alterations, only one turned out to be accurate. 

Only a handful of pre-1761 forecast lists are known to have survived for the house of 
lords, and Oxford's of 1717 appears to be one of only two which were not prepared with 


66 See A Register of Parliamentary Lists, 1660—1761, ed. D. Hayton and C. Jones (Leicester, 1979), pp. 
5-6, 81-58. 
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a specific division in тіпа. Thus it is important in representing the art of parliamentary 
forecasting in the Lords in two ways: first, no other act of forecasting the voting behaviour 
of the House was conducted under such disadvantageous circumstances where the main 
participant in the forecast had been out of active politics for two years and was relying 
upon information fed to him by others, a system which illustrates a high degree of political 
sophistication; secondly, no other forecast attempted to analyse the probable voting 
behaviour of the whole House, including those who were known to be unlikely to attend. 


B. The Division on 24 June on Oxford's Impeachment 
There are three versions of this division list. 

1) Brampton Bryan Hall, Harley MS. C.64, bundle 117. This is the list tabulated below 
(table, column 2), and the differences between it and the other two versions are recorded 
in the notes to the table. 

This list is on a single sheet of paper folded to form two folios. Folio 1 is blank, except 
for the following legend at the head of folio 1 verso: ‘A List of the Lords that voted June 
24 1717 in Ld О-- Case. Copyed’. The list itself occupies both sides of folio 2, and is 
headed on folio 2 recto by the following: ‘June 24 1717. A List of the Lords that voted in 
the Tryall of the Earl of Oxford, wether the Commons should begin with the Treason 
Articles first or proceed in order; with the names of those that were absent, those marked 
thus * were at the Question but went out’. The division list follows in four columns, two 
headed ‘Against the Question’, and two ‘For the Question’. The names are arranged in 
order of precedence. There are fifty-six names against the question and eighty-eight for. 
The names of those for the question runs over into the first column on the left side of folio 
3 verso. The other column on folio 2 verso is headed ‘Absent’, and contains thirty-two 
names. 

2) Royal Archives, Windsor, Stuart Papers 21/44. This list, on a single sheet of paper, is 
endorsed on the back, ‘List of the Lords who voted in the first vote concerning Lord 
Oxfords being to be tryed on the Article of Treason. 1717’. The list is in four columns, two 
headed ‘For treason, consequently for him’, and two headed ‘Against’. There are 
eighty-eight names, arranged by precedence, in the first two columns, and fifty-six in the 
second two. 

3) British Library, Egerton MS. 2543 folios 398—9. This list is headed on folio 398 recto: 
‘For the Message June 1717 at the Earl] of Oxlford] and Earl] M[ortimer's] Tryall not to 
admit the Commons to proceed on the Misdeameanor first". Its layout, occupying folio 
898 recto and verso, and 399 recto, is more extensive than the other two lists. The lords 
are arranged in seven columns headed, from left to right across the folios, *Pro', 'Contra', 
‘Withdrew’, ‘Absent’, ‘Beyond Sea’, ‘Minors’, and ‘R[oman] C[atholic]’. The totals given 
for each column аге 88, 56, 10, 27, 7, 17, and 18 respectively. The rest of folio 399 recto is 
occupied with a table setting out the numbers in each column but subdivided by rank in 
the peerage, with the bishops added. Folio 399 verso is blank except for the endorsement 
‘List of Peers June 1717’. 


*' СЕ, for example, the forecast of the vote of 2 Jan. 1698 on the duke of Norfolk’s divorce bill 
which was based on a division list compiled only two days earlier. See E. Cruickshanks, D. Hayton 
and C. Jones, ‘Divisions in the house of lords on the transfer of the crown and other issues, 1689-94: 
ten new lists’, ante, liii (1980), 78—9. The other forecast not made with a specific division in mind is on 
the East India Company bill of 1700 (P.R.O., C 113/37). 
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63 Listed as Lord Orrery. 

* Omitted from Harley MS. C.64/117 and Stuart Papers 21/44, but listed as absent in Egerton MS. 
2543. 

19 Listed as Lord Arran. 

?! Listed as voting in Loan 29/266/2, but omitted from Harlwick. 

72 ‘q’ inserted in Oxford’s hand. 

13 Sunderland and Stanhope approached Carnarvon in the autumn of 1717 with the offer of the 
post of first lord of the treasury (Speck, pp. 175-8). 

14 ‘q’ inserted in Oxford’s hand. 

75 Listed as ‘Lord Sanderson’. 

1 Originally ‘pro’, but crossed out and inserted in ‘con’ list. 

7 Omitted from Stuart Papers 21/44. 

13 Listed as Lord ‘Sherard’. 

19 ‘q ifin England’ inserted in Oxford's hand. He is omitted from Harley MS. C.64/117 and Stuart 
Papers 21/44, and described as 'Beyond the Sea' in Egerton MS. 2543. 

9? Listed as Viscount Dupplin in Loan 29/1/2 and Harley MS. С.64/117. 

91 Listed in Harlwick, but not in Loan 29/266/2. 

и Omitted from Harley MS. C.64/117, originally listed as absent in Egerton MS. 2543 but crossed 
out and listed as ‘Withdrew’, listed as ‘Against’ (con) in Stuart Papers 21/44. 

95 Listed as ‘pro’ in Harley MS. C.64/117 and Stuart Papers 21/44, but as ‘pro q' in Egerton MS. 
2543. 

и Originally listed as ‘pro’, but crossed out and inserted in cons. 

" Listed as absent in Harley MS. C.64/117, omitted from Stuart Papers 21/44, but listed as 
"Withdrew' in Egerton MS. 2548. 

56 Wrongly listed as ‘Lonsdale’ in Harlwick. 

87 Listed in Loan 29/1/23 and in Harley MS. C.64/117 as Lord Windsor. 

8 Listed in Harley MS. C.64/117 as ‘Newbury’. 

з9 ‘q’ inserted in Oxford’s hand. 

99 Listed in Harley MS. C.64/117 by his father's courtesy title of marquess of Carmarthen. 

*! Listed in Harley MS. C.64/117 by his father's courtesy title of marquess of Winchester, listed in 
Egerton MS. 2548 as ‘St. John of Basing’, and omitted from Stuart Papers 21/44. 

92 ‘q iff in England’ inserted in Oxford's hand. 

?* Listed as *went out' in Harley MS. C.64/117, as absent in Egerton MS. 2543, and omitted from 
Stuart Papers 21/44. 

% Listed as con in Harley MS. C.64/117 and Stuart Papers 21/44, but omitted from Egerton MS. 
2543. 
95 ‘q’ and ‘New desler]ter' inserted in Oxford’s hand. 

95 if in Towne’ added in Oxford's hand. 

97 Omitted from Harley MS. C.64/117 and Stuart Papers 21/44, but listed as ‘Beyond the Sea’ in 
Egerton MS. 2548. 

98 Listed as Lord Thomond. 

% Originally listed as pro, but crossed out and inserted in cons. 

19 Listed in Harlwick, but not in Loan 29/266/2. 

101 Listed with the barons as Lord Crew. 

102 Originally listed as doubtful con, but crossed out and inserted in cons in Oxford’s hand. 

19 Omitted from Harley MS. C.64/117 and Stuart Papers 21/44, listed as absent in Egerton MS. 
2548. 





Glittering Prizes and Party Funds in 
Perspective, 1882—1931 


FOR TWENTY YEARS the received view has been that W. E. Gladstone began ‘the 
sale’ of honours in 1891, after which both parties engaged in the practice until 
the scandals attending the Lloyd George coalition in 1922 led to new rules and 
an end to sales.! Little has been said about the imperial dimension of 
distributing honours, and what has been said about the search for alternative 
sources for party funds is misleading.” With all the jokes about ‘the beerage' and 
press barons, the fact that other things besides honours may have been 
distributed in return for contributions to party funds has attracted little notice. 
Finally, neither the report of the Dunedin Commission in 1922 nor the 
legislation of 1925 automatically transformed attitudes towards honours as a 
means of raising funds. Lloyd George remained unrepentant, and to this day 
party leaders continue to be concerned with the distribution of honours, not 
necessarily hereditary, as rewards to the party faithful. 

In fact it is as difficult to accept that Gladstone began the traffic in honours as 
it is to believe that 1891 has special significance in the history of the subject. 
Peel's undoubted scrupulosity earlier in the century is not evidence for the 
attitudes of Derby and Disraeli. As early as 1859 The Times had alleged that 
payments were being made in return for peerages) In 1862 Palmerston 
complained of one who tried to 'extort a peerage' as the price of standing in a 
given constituency.* Much of the correspondence of Disraeli, Gladstone and 
Salisbury dealt with claims of supporters who felt that long service in parliament 
or long service to the party in local expenditure deserved reward. All these prime 
ministers were dismayed by the number of importunate claimants. 

But at least as early as the eighteen-eighties promises of hereditary honours 
were made in return for contests if not for cash. By that time the agricultural 
depression had made landed wealth less obviously the indispensable qualifi- 
cation for hereditary honours. Men with new wealth would have competed for 
traditional marks of distinction even if the third Reform Act had not enlarged 
the electorate, and even if the *modern' political parties had not discovered the 
need to raise large, centrally administered election funds. There was not only 
new wealth at bome to be tapped by the political parties, but a broader imperial 
vista to be considered. 

Home Rule was a catalyst in the transformation of party fund-raising. The 
Liberal Unionist secession took away many previously Liberal subscribers. This 
led Gladstone to appeal to Carnegie for funds and Schnadhorst to negotiate 
with Williamson and Stern in a fashion which Rosebery had to recognize with 


! H. J. Hanham, "The sale of honours in late Victorian England', Victorian Studies, iii (1959—60), 
277-88, makes the argument; among others, P. С. Richards, Patronage in British Government (1968), 
рр. 194—5, accepts it. 

2 E.g., the statement that the 1925 Liberal Million Fund was ‘completely new, not only to the 
Liberal Party but to all Parties' (R. Douglas, History of the Liberal Party, 1895—1970 (1971), p. 190). 

3R. E. Pumphrey, ‘The introduction of industrialists into the British peerage’, American Hist. Rev., 
lxv (1959-60), 6 and n. 9. 

* House of Lords Record Office (henceforth H.L.R.O.), Brand Papers fo. 15, Palmerston to Brand, 
6 Dec. 1862. 
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peerages in 1895.5 On the Conservative side, the alliance with Liberal Unionists 
meant that Salisbury had to consider their claims as well as those of Conservative 
stalwarts in making recommendations for honours. Moreover, Home Rule 
posed the issue of nationalism generally to which the ‘natural allies’ of 
Conservatism beyond the confines of the United Kingdom might respond. 

This perception coincided with the jubilee of 1887, the first occasion for the 
distribution of honours en masse; with the expansion of the Indian orders; and, 
in 1888, with the beginning of the regular award of New Year's as well as 
Birthday honours.’ Salisbury's correspondence shows that there had indeed been 
promises of baronetcies and peerages made by Northcote, W. H. Smith, Colonel 
Taylor, Lord Hartington and the 15th earl of Derby which Salisbury had to take 
into account. As early as 1882 Northcote was considering the promise of a 
peerage.* 

No doubt there is a distinction between promising a peerage in return for 
fighting an election and promising one in return for ready cash. But from the 
point of view of professional party agents like Captain Middleton, anyone who 
assumed the costs of contesting an expensive constituency was making a material 
contribution just as useful as a direct cash payment. Captain Middleton was as 
much concerned with collecting direct contributions to party funds as, in the 
Liberal party, Schnadhorst was. Again Salisbury's correspondence shows 
Middleton's particular concern to attract contributions from Indian princes who 
were ‘natural allies’ of the Conservatives in so far as they were menaced by local 
nationalism. As these subscriptions came in Middleton wrote of meeting Indian 
wishes for recognition. In 1895 he won Salisbury's approval for an Indian 
Carlton Club in London, with separate Moslem and Hindu secretaries. But the 
Imperial Loyalist League of India was established instead.’ 

By the end of the nineteenth century differences of emphasis rather than of 
substance distinguished party responses to current circumstances. On the 
evidence, neither Gladstone nor Salisbury sold honours. The Gladstone 
correspondence with Arnold Morley shows that Gladstone approved 
Schnadhorst taking some initiative in fund raising, not any specific bargain 
involving peerages. It is no more demonstrable that Gladstone was personally 
involved in making promises of peerages to Stern and Williamson than it is that 
he accepted Rhodes's conditions when Rhodes contributed to the Liberals via 
Schnadhorst. One of those conditions was a ban on John Morley as Foreign 
Secretary. In fact Gladstone approved Morley's ambition to become Foreign 


5 B. McGill, ‘Francis Schnadborst and Liberal party organization’, Jour. Modern Hist., xxxiv (1962), 
31. 
6E. А. Akers-Douglas, згд Viscount Chilston, Chief Whip: the Political Life and Times of Aretas 
Akers-Douglas, 1st Viscount Chilston (1961), pp. 198-9. 

? Richards, pp. 179-86. 

t British Library, Additional MS. 50063, Iddesleigh Diary fos. 375, 422, Northcote's diary entries 
for 18 Feb. 1882 and 15 Dec. 1888. Oxford, Christ Church Library, Salisbury Papers, C. E. Lewis to 
the duke of Abercorn, 8 Nov. 1886 refers to a promise by W. H. Smith; A. Akers-Douglas 
memorandum,.7 Apr. 1887 refers to a promise by Col. T. E. Taylor; Sir William Hart Dyke 
endorsement of H. R. Hughes's letter, 29 Nov. 1891, refers to a promise by the late Lord Derby. (I 
am grateful to the present Marquess of Salisbury for permission to cite these references.) Brit. Libr., 
Add. MS. 49685 fos. 82-8, Balfour to the king, 5 Dec. 1905, refers to a promise by Hartington 
(Devonshire). 

* Ch. Ch. Library, Salisbury Papers, R. W. E. Middleton to Salisbury, 17 Dec. 1898; the same, 17 
July 189; Salisbury to Turner, 17 Nov. 1894; Middleton to Schomberg McDonnell, 28 Aug. 1895; 
Middleton to Salisbury covering rnemo on Imperial Loyalist League, 16 Nov. 1895. As early as 1878 
Queen Victoria unsuccessfully nominated the Maharajah Daleep Singh for an English peerage (Brit. 
Libr., Loan 78, Sir T. Biddulph to Gladstone, 28 Aug. 1878 and Sir H. Ponsonby to Gladstone, 13 
Sept. 1873). 
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Secretary. Gladstone’s diary supports no stricture more severe than that he, as 
party leader, took responsibility for promises made by others.!° 

Yet higher costs drove Chief Whips and principal agents in both parties to 
collect ever larger sums, often from those seeking titles. Balfour’s ‘hypothecated 
peerages’ are well known.!! Less attention has been paid to Herbert Gladstone’s 
success in money raising. His recollection that he never received any donation 
larger than £20,000 may be technically correct, though written long after the 
event, but his records suggest that some donors gave more than that in 
contributions spread over time.!? As Chief Whip he began by discussing what 
Arnold Morley called situations ‘where hopes of something in return have to be 
judiciously dangled’. In December 1905 he summarized his stewardship with 
these comments: 


The ice may sometimes have been thin, but transactions should be viewed as a whole. If 
the letter of the law has not been always observed in the interests of party, and under the 
party system, party objects are public objects, let anyone ask himself if in taxation rating 
and other matters, he has always observed the letter of the law.!* 


Even so it was the Liberal party which took the lead in two departures directly 
related to the impact of new wealth on politics. The first of these was the 
restriction of ministerial connections with public companies, which W. E. 
Gladstone introduced when he formed his last government in 1892, and which 
Conservatives adopted after 1923.!* The other was the attempt in 1902 to raise a 
party fund from many small contributors. The intention was not only to purify 
party finances but also to democratize the process of subsidizing candidatures and 
so make the separatism of the Labour Representation Committee superfluous. 
The inspiration for this National Liberal Fund, a precursor of the Liberal 
Million Fund of the nineteen-twenties, came from the National Liberal 
Federation, not the Liberal Central Association. Herbert Gladstone, though he 
made no objection, thought the idea ‘impossibly idealistic'.!5 

Supporters of the Fund announced a goal of a quarter of a million pounds: in 
the event about £40,000 was subscribed. The Echo hailed this new reliance ‘rather 
on the shillings of the poor than the guineas of the rich’ and asked that the money 
raised be used to assist ‘the Labour wing of the Democratic party'.!* Though 
Ramsay MacDonald was in South Africa at the time, this was very much his 
line. And the language makes it tempting to see a great opportunity for the 
Liberals to make the Labour Representation Committee into a ‘wing’ of the 


10 Cf. McGill, ‘Schnadhorst’, p. 31; D. A. Hamer, John Morley: Liberal Intellectual in Politics (Oxford, 
1968), p. 287. For the reference to the Gladstone Diaries I am indebted to Dr. H. C. G. Matthew, St. 
Hugh’s College, Oxford. 

!' R, Blake, The Unknown Prime Minister: the Life and Times of Andrew Bonar Law, 1858-1923 (1955), р. 
100. 

12 Brit. Libr., Herbert Gladstone Papers, Add. MS. 46021 fo. 168, Gladstone memorandum, Nov. 
1923; but cf. ibid., Add. MS. 46107 fos. 94-6, Gladstone memorandum, go Jan. 1906; Add. MS. 
46475 fo. 86, Sir Robert Hudson to Gladstone, 4 Dec. 193; Add. MS. 46477 fo. 160, Lord Inchcape 
to Gladstone, 15 Oct. 1934. 

13 Ibid., Add. MS. 46022 fo. 207, Arnold Morley to Gladstone, 10 May 1899; Add. MS. 46107 fo. 
73, Gladstone memorandum, Dec. 1905. 

M B. McGill, ‘Conflict of interest: English experience, 1782-1914’, Western Political Quart., xii 
(1959), 814-27. 

18 Brit. Libr., H. Gladstone Papers, Add. MS. 46110 fos. 189, 190, printed brochure entitled ‘The 
Need for a National Liberal Election Fund’, 1902; Add. MS. 46118 fo. 6g, unpublished draft 
autobiography (n.d.). 

16 The Echo, 11 Oct. 1902. 

П P, P. Poirier, Advent of the Labour Party (1958), pp. 150-1. 
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Liberal party by subsidizing it through the National Liberal Fund. In fact this 
was not the intention. When the executive committee of the Fund met a 
deputation led by Aneurin Williams and E. E. Hemmerde, the objective was 
spelled out: ‘to render unnecessary the existence of a Labour party because 
working men would feel that they had influence in the Liberal Party and could 
run their candidates by its means'.!* For its part, the Labour Representation 
Committee emphasized its separate identity at its Newcastle conference in 
February 1903. At the time of the general election, £7,000 of the £40,000 
collected was spent on the contests of twenty-one candidates, but not the 
candidates of the Labour Representation Committee.!? 

The National Liberal Fund may have been a disappointment, but the scale of 
operations by the Chief Whips of both parties continued to grow in the years 
before 1914. George Whiteley (Lord Marchamley) who succeeded Herbert 
Gladstone as Chief Liberal Whip, turned over half a million pounds to his 
successor in 1908. For the Conservatives, Acland- Hood (Lord St. Audries) had 
amassed £300,000 by 1911; Sir George Younger (Viscount Younger of Leckie), 
‘Chairman of the Party Organization’, built up the fund from £600,000 to one 
and a quarter million pounds by the time of his retirement in 1923. The 
notorious Lloyd George fund is supposed to have been of equivalent 
dimensions.?° 

This vast expansion of central office funds in the years before, during, and just 
after the war, coincided with the ennoblement of a long list of newspaper 
proprietors. Lloyd George especially came under attack for buying editorial 
support with his lavish distribution of peerages. But his critics did not suggest 
that the press barons made great contributions to party funds. Indeed one 
documented example of a press baron, Alfred Harmsworth , Lord Northcliffe, is 
a warning against jumping to such conclusions. Whether or not Northcliffe ever 
said, ‘When I want a peerage I will pay for it like an honest man’, his biographers 
are right to doubt that he actually purchased one.?! No more credence should be 
given to Lord Beaverbrook’s story of Northcliffe’s barony as a compromise with 
the palace. The Balfour papers make it clear that both Northcliffe’s barony and 
that of Stern (Lord Michelham) were additions to the list, requested by the 
Crown. Much later Robert Sanders noted that he had heard from Acland-Hood 
that when Northcliffe was made a peer he offered a large cheque to the party, 
which Acland-Hood refused. Even that version ends with no sale.” 

How Lloyd George accumulated his political fund is an old story. But the 
standard version concentrates exclusively on the sale of honours, overlooking the 


18 Executive Committee Minutes, N.L.F., 3 Dec. 1902. The Liberal Party Organization kindly gave 
permission to quote these minutes when I read them in 1959; apparently they have since 
disappeared. Happily the existence of the 1902 fund is corroborated from the Herbert Gladstone 
Papers and the Echo. 

19 Brit. Libr., H. Gladstone Papers, Add. MS. 46021 fos. 116, 117, R. Hudson to Gladstone, 
memo on N.L.F. contributions paid by g Jan. 1906. This memo includes the names of the 21 
candidates subsidized by the N.L.F. fund. 

? For Whitely, see Bodleian Library, Asquith Papers, Whitely to Asquith, 29 May 1908; for 
Acland-Hood, see Blake, p. 100; for Younger, see H.L.R.O., Davidson Papers, Box 1927, Viscount 
Younger to Baldwin, 27 Aug. 1927; for Lloyd George Fund, see F. Owen, Tempestuous Journey: Lloyd 
George, his Life and Times (1954), pp. 686—93. 

21 The History of "The Times’, iv: The 1 50th Annzversary and Beyond, 1912—20 (2 vols., 1952), i. 704 and n. 
1; R. Pound and Sir G. Harmsworth, Northcliffe (1959), pp. 295-6. 

*! W. M. Aitken, Lord Beaverbrook, Men and Power: 1917, 1918 (1956), p. 243; Brit. Libr., Balfour 
Papers, Add. MS. 49685 fo. 77, Balfour to the king (copy), 5 Dec. 1905; private possession, Bayford 
Diary, Sanders entry for 8 May 1919. (I am indebted to the Hon. Mrs. T. P. P. Butler, O.B.E., for 
permission to refer to the Diary.) 
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fact that other things might serve to bring in contributions." J. С. C. Davidson's 
description of the house of commons produced by the coupon election—‘the 
high percentage of hardheaded men, mostly on the make, who fill up the 
Unionist party—has had a wide circulation.™ But it was only in his private 
correspondence, and many years after the event, that he wrote of Lloyd George 
selling coupons to wealthy Conservatives in 1918.2 Honours were not the only 
quid pro quo exchanged in building up his political fund. There was even the case 
of the company promoter who preferred permission to float a new company, 
despite current treasury restrictions, to the knighthood he was offered in 1918.26 
At the same time traditional honours were sold by Guest to Conservatives, much 
to the annoyance of Younger who condemned this ‘poaching on our preserves’.?? 

The coalition government's honours list of June 1928 touched off an 
explosion of criticism both inside and outside parliament. This led to the 
Dunedin Commission and the legislation of 1925 which made possible Maundy 
Gregory's conviction as а tout in 1933. Yet in the parliamentary debate over 
honours Austen Chamberlain defended the propriety of rewarding major 
'contributors to party funds with honours, even if they had never served in 
parliament.** Lloyd George agreed. Long after he resigned as prime minister he 
defended the connection between contributions and rewards. As Hudson 
reported to Herbert Gladstone, Lloyd George said, 'It is stupid of us to give the 
impression to possible subscribers that the day of rewards is over and that 
baronetcies are past hoping for'.?? 

In 1927, irritated by persistent criticism from such Conservatives as Joynson- 
Hicks, Lloyd George pointed out that he had done nothing more than 
Conservative leaders had done, and Austen Chamberlain could not deny that 
among the controversial peerages in 1922 were two nominated by Chamber- 
lain’s own Chief Whip, Leslie Wilson. The next year, as J. C. C. Davidson 
recalled, Lloyd George spoke frankly of his view. 


You and I know perfectly well it is a far cleaner method of filling the Party Chest than the 
methods used in the United States or the Socialist Party. ... Here a man gives £40,000 to 
the Party and gets a baronetcy. If he comes to the leader of the Party and says I subscribe 
largely to the Party funds, you must do this or that, we can tell him to go to the devil. ... 
The worst of it is you cannot defend it in public, but it keeps politics far cleaner than any 
other method of raising funds.*? 


In the same conversation Lloyd George argued that the closest analogy in 
England to the American special interest groups was the connection between the 
brewers and the Conservative party. He apparently saw no analogy in the press 
barons, so many of whom owed their peerages or promotions to him. This was 
not from ignorance of manceuvres by newspaper proprietors seeking favours. 
Guest had reported what he considered Beaverbrook’s ‘tyranny’ or ‘blackmail’ 


8 E.g. this is the approach in T. Cullen, Maundy Gregory: Purveyor of Honours (1974). 

* Quoted by H. Nicolson, King George V: his Life and Reign (1952), pp. 382-8. 

£5 H.L.R.O., Davidson Papers, Box Biographies, Lord Davidson to Sir Charles Petrie, 10 Feb. 
1958. 

15 H, A, Taylor, Robert Donald (1934), p. 181 and n. 1. 

7 H.L.R.O., Bonar Law Papers, 100/1/2, Younger to Bonar Law, 2 Jan. 1921. 

28 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 5th ser., clvi, col. 1855 (17 July 1923). + 

?? Brit Libr., H. Gladstone Papers, Add. MS. 46475 fo. 123, R. Hudson to Gladstone, 1 July 
1924. 

з H.L.R.O., Davidson Papers, Box 1928, Davidson memo on conversation with Lloyd George, 3 
May 1928. In Memoirs of a Conservative: J.C.C. Davidson’s Memoirs and Papers, 1910-37, ed. R. R. James 
(1969), pp. 278-9, the editor has misdated the memo. 
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in demanding ‘scoops’ in 1920.3! Bonar Law was more sensitive to complaints of 
collusion with the press. In 1922 he told F. S. Jackson that of all kinds of | 
directorships a newspaper directorship was the worst and that Jackson would 
have to give up his connection with the Yorkshire Post if he took о се. 

Beaverbrook always insisted that the sale of honours had not ended with the 
ascendancy of Baldwin. He may have known of Lloyd George's sharp rejoinder 
to Austen Chamberlain in 1927, which referred to cases ‘from Bonar Law’s to 
Baldwin's time’. Certainly Beaverbrook claimed to have given Rothermere the 
names of honours recipients *who had probably contributed to the Conservative 
fund', but neither he nor Lloyd George ever substantiated their allegations.” 
A. J. P. Taylor’s attempt to make the Holt knighthood a proof of complicity in the 
sale of honours is not convincing.** But the Samuelite Liberals after joining the 
1981 coalition government, kept in mind the potential contributions to be 
collected from aspirants to honours. Harcourt Johnstone reminded Herbert 
Samuel of the importance of encouraging contributions from ‘certain Peers’ bya 
‘judicious hint of possible advancement’ .*5 

The touts who flitted across the political scene, most numerously while the 
Lloyd George fund was being collected, disappeared by the nineteen-thirties.*® 
The old connection between awards and party funds seems a thing of the past. 
But the Labour party has not taken the advice to end the distribution of titles to 
its own faithful. And Jo Grimond testifies to the hankering after G.C.M.G.s and 
K.C.M.G.s even today: 


I did not realise the greed of the British not only for money but for honours. ... The 
Liberal Party had no patronage. At the time it did not strike me as a grave disadvantage. It 
does now.” 


BARRY MCGILL 


?! H.LR.O., Lloyd George Papers, F/22/1/35, F. Guest to Lloyd George, 2 Apr. 1920. 

3: H.L.R.O., Bonar Law Papers, 111/15/84, Bonar Law via Davidson to Jackson, 28 Dec. 1922. 

5 H.L.R.O., Lloyd George Papers, G/2/6/16, Beaverbrook to Lloyd George, 10 Aug. 1927; ibid., 
G/4/3/6, Lloyd George to Austen Chamberlain (draft), 14 Dec. 1987. 

M A. J. P. Taylor, Beaverbrook (1972), рр. 257-8. 

* J. Bowle, Viscount Samuel: a Biography (1957), p. 286. 

36 Cullen, pp. 154, 155. 

47 J. Grimond, Memoirs (1979), p. 206. 
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Religion and Politics in md Tudor England 
through the eyes of an English Protestant Woman: 
the Recollections of Rose Hickman 


THE MANUSCRIPT printed here under the title ‘Certaine old stories recorded by 
an aged gentlewoman a time before her death, to be perused by her children and 
posterity was presented to the British Library by Sir Hickman Bacon and is 
noted by E. G. Millar in the British Museum Quarterly in 1935. Adam Stark 
provided a printed version, containing a number of errors, in his History and 
Antiquities of Gainsburgh (1848), which was reprinted in the Transactions of the 
Congregational Historical Society in 1940-4. Both manuscript and Stark's text аге 
mentioned in Conyers Read's Tudor bibliography.! The narrative of Rose 
Hickman exists in three copies in the British Library: two in Additional MS. 
48827 (hereafter referred to as MSS. A and B) and the third in Additional MS. 
45027 (MS. C). MSS. B (copied as a writing exercise by Elizabeth Hickman in 
1667) and C are incomplete though more polished versions containing some 
significant deviations which are noted in the text below. It is possible that the 
alterations were derived from family tradition. | 

The narrative is ап autobiographical account by Rose Hickman, wife and 
daughter of merchants of mid Tudor England. Three periods are dealt with by 
the author: the first concerning her father, Sir William Locke, and his role in the 
spread of Protestantism in the days of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, together 
with her own childhood recollections of the illicit book-trade; second, the reign 
of Mary I and its effect on the Hickman household; and third, an account of 
certain providential ‘deliverances’ from death accorded to her eldest son 
William. This final part, which is not included in the transcript below, does not 
appear in MSS. B and C, while the latter contains some genealogical material 
which has also been omitted here. 

Although the narrative is not unknown, it has not received the attention it 
deserves. This is surprising in view of its unique quality as the autobiographical 
reminiscences of a Protestant merchant's wife in the mid sixteenth century. 
Other autobiographical writings of the period come almost exclusively from the 
pens of male divines or gentry.? The document is unusual in that the family it 
concerns can be studied from other sources, and thus it helps to build up a fairly 
comprehensive picture of the importance of Protestant merchants in the English 
Reformation. The Antwerp connection described in Rose Hickman's account 
throws an interesting light on the place that city held for a brief period for 
religious exiles, contrasting well with the more usual destinations of refugees 
from the Marian regime in Germany and Switzerland. Rose and her husband 

! British Museum Quart., ix (1934-5), 74-6; A. Stark, History and Antiquities of Gainsburgh (2nd edn., 
1848), pp. 452-8; Trans. Congregational Hist. Soc., xiv (1940—4), 249-53; C. Read, Bibliography of British 
History, Tudor Period, 1485—1603 (2nd edn., Oxford, 1959), no. 2154. 

1 J. Bale, The Vocacyon of Johan Bale to the Bishoprick of Ossorie (Rome [i.e. London], 1558); Certaine 
homilies of M. Joan Calvine ... uath an Apologie of Robert Horn (Rome (і.е. London], 1558); T. Hoby, The 
Travels and Life of Sir Thomas Hoby . . . written by Himself, 1547-1605, ed. E. Powell, in Camden Miscellany 


X (Camden grd ser., iv, 1902). The feminine exception is the Diary of Lady Margaret Hoby, 1599—1605, 
ed. D. M. Meads (1930). 
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Anthony are also unknown Marian exiles in the sense that they do not appear in 
Christina Garrett's census.* 

The Hickmans were connected to the better-known Locke family by marriage 
and business interests. Rose’s father Sir Williarn Locke had five sons—Thomas, 
Henry, Matthew, John and Michael—and a number of other daughters. Henry 
Locke is not mentioned in Rose's account but was an important figure in the 
Mercers’ Company (to which all the brothers but John belonged) and the 
husband of Anne, daughter of Stephen Vaughan, Thomas Cromwell's agent in 
the Netherlands. Anne's life, as a correspondent of John Knox, an exile in 
Geneva without her husband, and later as the wife of the Puritan divine Edward 
Dering, has been studied by Professor Patrick Collinson.* Thomas Locke and his 
wife Mary make several appearances in the narrative, since he was in partnership 
with Rose's husband Anthony in merchant ventures. Matthew is harder to trace: 
his will was proved on 27 May 1552.5 In addition Foxe mentions a 'Mr Locke', 
presumably one of the family, who entertained Edwin Sandys (later archbishop 
of York) at Antwerp in 1554, when Sandys was en route to Strasburg. We learn 
from Hakluyt that John was involved in a journey to Jerusalem from March 1558 
and had a long career as a ship’s captain,’ while Michael, the youngest brother, 
was also well travelled, as he tells us in a short account of his life: 


My late father Sir William Lok knight, alderman of [Lonldon, kept me at scholes of 
grammer in England, [un]till I was xiij yeres olde, which was A.D. 1545. [Anld he being 
sworn servant to king Henry the viij [and] his mercer; and also his agent beyond the seas, 
[in] dyvers affayres he then sent me over seas to Flan[d]ers and France to learn those 
languages and to know the world. Synce which tyme I haue contynued these xxxij yeres in 
travaile of body and study of mynde following my vocation in the trade of merchandise. 
Wherof I have spent the first xv yeres in contynuall travaile of body passing through 
allmost all the cunit]ries of Christianity. Namely owt of England, [i]nto Scotland, Ireland, 
Flanders, Germany, France, Spayne, Italy and Grece, both by land and by sea, not 
withowt great labours, cares, dangers, and expenses of mony incident.* 


He was later involved with Frobisher and a supporter of his exploratory 
journeys. 

It is interesting to note in Rose's story how often the concerns of business seem 
to take precedence over spiritual aims, not least in the choice of Antwerp as a 
place of refuge. The frequency with which actual sums of money are mentioned 
points to a certain preoccupation with the world and its goods which apparently 
belies Rose's disclaimer on fo. 7v that money was of less importance than 
spiritual riches. In addition, she enjoys dropping the names of eminent religious 
and political figures, even to the extent of implying that a foreign Catholic 
nobleman interceded with the government solely for her relations, and not for a 
number of English merchants. Though evidently committed to the gospel, Rose 
makes only passing and very conventional references to any kind of personal 
relationship with God. Where one might expect such references to occur, for 
example when her husband and Thomas Locke are in prison, or when her child 


3 C. H. Garrett, The Marian Exiles: a Study in the Origin of Elizabethan Puritanism (Cambridge, 1980). 

* P. Collinson, ‘The role of women in the English Reformation, as illustrated by the life and 
friendships of Anne Locke’, in Studies in Church History, ii (1965), 58—78. 

5 Public Record Office, PROB 11/35 (P.C.C. 16 Powell). 

6 The Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, ed. S. R. Сашеу (8 vols., 1837—41), viii. 598. 

1R. Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations, Voiages, Traffiques and Discoueries of the English Nation (s vols., 
1598—1600), П. i. 101-123 II. ii. 14-28, 524. 

* British Library, Cotton MS. Otho E. viii fo. 42. The lacunae in this damaged document have been 
filled in in the quotation (cf. Hakluyt, п. ii. 7). 
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is born at Antwerp, she emphasizes practical solutions rather than, perhaps, the 
power of prayer. When the Hickmans give support to Protestants under Edward 
VI and at the beginning of Mary's reign, the inescapable impression given is of 
the careful keeping of accounts, both monetary and spiritual. Rose's inveterate 
name-dropping possibly had a similar motive, that of building up, or, by 1610, 
of maintaining Protestant credit. Possibly, too, this was the reason for the careful 
preservation of the narrative by her descendants. 

It is noteworthy, however, in view of Rose's habit of naming eminent people, 
that her brother and sister-in-law, Henry and Anne Locke, do not figure at all in 
the narrative. It is conceivable that the omission was deliberate on the grounds 
that Anne preferred that ‘maist perfyt schoole of Chryst', Geneva, recommended 
to her by Knox,’ to a more comfortable exile in Antwerp. In contrast to the 
majority of Protestant refugees from Marian England, business interests were 
apparently as important to the Hickmans as freedom of conscience, despite 
Rose's rather smug reaction to her brother's failure to join the exodus. Evidently 
she neither received pastoral care nor enjoyed fellowship at Antwerp, but was 
merely concerned—almost superstitiously—to preserve herself from any taint of 
Catholicism. 

As will be seen from the notes to the manuscript, Rose was usually accurate in 
her account of events, and indeed had obviously consulted works that refer to 
her family. Her omission of Foxe's Acts and Monuments as a work of reference can 
be understood, since the Hickmans do not appear in it despite Foxe's personal 
connections with the familv. 

Rose died on 21 November 1613, aged 87. Her epitaph, written in 1637 and 
recorded in MS. C fo. 7v, shows the importance she had achieved in the eyes of 
her own family: 

God gave unto this matron in her dayes 
As pledges firm of his affliction [sic] deare 
Such happy blessings as the psalmist sayes 
They shall receive as serve the Lord in feare, 
Her self in wedlock as the fruitfull vine 
Her children like the olive plants to be. 
And of her issues in descendant line 
She did her childrens childrens children see. 
And freed from the Babilonish awe 
Peace permanent on Israel she saw. 
Now having fought a good and Christian fight 
Against the spiritual common enemy 
And exercis'd her self both day and night 
In oracles divine continually. 
And kept the sacred faith with constancy 
Even in the midst of persecutions rage 
Express'd by worthy works of piety 
From time to time as well in youth as age 

She finished her course and doth possess 

In heavenly bliss the crown of righteousness. 


On the whole Rose's intensely personal account gives a vivid picture of the impact 
of the religious changes of the mid sixteenth century on family life and individual 
attitudes. 
MARIA DOWLING 
JOY SHAKESPEARE 


9 The Works of John Knox, ed. D. Laing (6 vols., Edinburgh, 1846—64), 1v. 240. Cf. letter of Knox 
addressed jointly to Anne Locke and Rose Hickman, ibid., pp. 219-28. А 
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British Library, Additional MS. 43827 fos. 1-180? 

(fo. 1] Certaine old stories recorded by an aged gentlewoman a time before her death, to 
be perused by her children and posterity. Written by her with here hand in the 85th yeere 
of age, and about the yeer our lord 1610. 

[fo. 2] Of my father. In Hollinsheds chronicle I finde this story. In the 25th yere of King 
Henry the 8, being the yeere of our Lord 1534 at the sute of the Ladye Katherine dowager 
a curse was sent from the pope which cursed both the king and the realme. This curse was 
set up in the town of Dunkirk in Flanders: for the bringer [fo. 2v] thereof durst no neerer 
approch, where it was taken downe by William Lock of London mercer.!! Now I his 
daughter Rose Throckmorton, widdow, late wife of Simon Throckmorton esquire!? and 
first the wife of Anthony Hickman a merchant of London, reading this of my father, have 
thought good to leave to my children this addition to it, that for that act the king gave him 
100 li. a yeere and made him a gentleman of his [fo. 3] privy chamber, and he was the kings 
mercer, and his majesty vouchsafed to dine at his house. Moreover he was knighted 
although he was never maior but onelye sherief of London, and so was never any 
Londoner before him.!* I remember that I have heard my father say that when he was a 
yong merchant and used to go beyond sea, Queene Anne Boloin that was mother to our 
late Queene Elizabeth [fo. 3v] caused him to get her the gospells and epistles written in 
parchment in French together with the psalms.'* 

Of my mother. My mother in the dayes of King Henry the 8th came to some light of the 
gospell by meanes of some English books sent privately to her [fo. 4] by my fathers factours 
from beyond sea: whereuppon she used to call me with my 2 sisters into her chamber to 
read to us out of the same good books very privately for feare of troble bicause those 
good books were then accompted hereticall, and a merchant named Paginton who used to 
bring English bybles from beyond sea was slaine with a gun as he went in the streete.! 
Therefore my mother [fo. 4v] charged us to say nothing of her reading to us for feare of 
troble. 

Then there was a plague in London, and my father and mother removed 7 miles of into 


10 We are grateful to the Trustees of the British Library Board for permission to publish this. 
Standard abbreviations have been extended and capitalization standardized. A minimum of 
punctuation has been added where necessary to make the meaning plain. Spelling is as in the 
original, except that ‘w’ and ‘v’, ‘i’ and ‘j’ have been modernized. 

п R, Holinshed, Chronicles of England, Scotland and Ireland (6 vols., 1807-8), iii. 790. 

1? MS. B reads: ‘late the wife of Simon Throckmorton of Bramton in the county of Huntingdon 
esquire and first married to Anthony Hickman of London by whom I had all my children’. The 
Hickmans were married on 28 Nov. 1543 (Registers of St. Mary le Bowe, Cheapside, ed. W. B. Bannerman 
(1 vol. in 2, 1914—15), p. 817). Hickman died intestate in 1573 (Administrations in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, 1572-80, comp. R. M. Glencross (Exeter, 1917), p. 26). Simon Throckmorton was the 
nephew of Sir George Throckmorton of Coughton Court (Warwicks.), and was M.P. for Huntingdon 
in 1554 and 1559. He received the manor and lordship of Fosters in Brampton (Hunts.) on 1 Apr. 
1550. He died at Brampton in 1585. We are indebted for information on the Throckmortons to Mr. 
Stanley Tenters. 

1* MS. B fos. 4-5 says that Locke ‘had also such spetiall favour of the king as that he had a key of his 
Majesty’s privy chamber to come to him when he would’. Locke was in fact a gentleman-usher of the 
chamber (rather than the privy chamber) by Dec. 1537 (Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, хп. ii, no. 1311 
(25)), and was knighted by Edward VI in March 1549 (У. A. Shaw, Knights of England (4 vols., 1906), ii. 
6g). For his extensive business dealings with the court, see L. & P., passim; The Privy Purse Expences of 
King Henry VIII, ed. N. H. Nicolas (1827), pp. 14, 45, 75, 79, 87, 128, 144, 168, 261, 276, 282. Locke 
was sheriff of London in 1548 (Acts and Monuments, vi. 286). 

^ Anne Boleyn owned several scriptural works, including а 1534 Tyndale New Testament, a 
volume of metrical English versions of several psalms (Brit. Libr., Stowe MS. 956) and ‘The Pistellis 
and Gospelles for the LII Sondayes in the Yere’ in French (ibid., Harley MS. 6561). For evidence of 
her public piety at this period, see ibid., Royal MS. 20 B. xvii. For her intervention on behalf of an 
English merchant of Antwerp involved in the production of an illicit English New Testament, see 
Original Letters Illustrative of English History, ed. H. Ellis (11 vols., 1824-46), 1st ser., ii. 45. 

1 Acts and Monuments, v. 250. Foxe does not, however, mention the involvement of Paginton (or 
Packington) in the illicit book-trade, but confirms the addition of MS. B fo. 7 that the incident took 





place in Cheapside. L. & P., x, no. 981 reveals that in 1536 the Locke family lived in Cheapside-'at " 
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the country where she was delivered of a chylde, fell sick and dyed. In time of her sicknes 
she fell asleepe and being awaked she smiled saying that she saw God the father and Christ 
at his [fo. 5] right hand stretching forth his hands to receive her. And so dyed comfortably 
in the faith. 

[fo. 50] How my husband and I spent our time in the raigne of Queene Mary. As in 
token of my moste bounden duety and thankfullnes to the Allmighty I do use often in the 
day time but espetially in the night as I ly waking in my bed, to meditate on his most 
mercifull deliverances which he hath given to my good husband Master Anthonye [fo. 6] 
Hickman and me in the dayes of Queene Mary when the cruell papists persecuted the 
people of God. So I now being above 84 yeeres old and looking continually when the 
Lord will call me forth of this lyfe, have thought good to set down the same in writing and 
to leave it to my children to move them to continue that thankfullnes to allmighty God 
which I their old mother cannot acknowledge too much nor too often to his glory and 
praise, and to stand fast in that faith and service of God unto which their father and 
mother did stand so [fo. 6v] firmely, and manifest such zeale and affection as in this little 
treatise appeareth. 

My husband before he did marry me was found to be worth 1000 li. by his books of 
accompt that were examined by my fathers appointement, and he being a great dealer in 
the trade of a merchant venturour was in the same joint partener with my eldest brother, 
and they together had some ships of their owne and did make divers voyages [fo. 7] into 
farre countries: some of which voyages were of such note and fame as they are spetially 
recorded by Master Richard Hackluit in his second printed volume of English voyages to 
the south and southeast parts of the world.!5 And I do well remember one goodly ship 
they builded at their owne charges, which they named the Mary Rose being the names of 
us their wives: for my brothers wifes name [fo. 7v] was Mary and mine Rose. This ship 
Queene Elizabeth afterwards had and went in Cales voyage 1596.'’ It pleased God to 
blesse and prosper well their adventures and though thereby their riches did increase yet 
they did not set their harts uppon them, they had learned not to trust in uncertaine riches 
but in the living Lord who giveth abundantly all things to be enjoyed. For [fo. 8] they were 
not unmindfull to use and imploy their substance to the glory of God and good of his 
church, as they dayly manifested by giving entertainment to Byshop Hooper, Master Foxe, 
Master Кпохе!* and divers other godly preachers, of which some did afterward suffer 
martirdom in Queene Maryes dayes, who if they were living on earth, as undoubtedly they 
аге in heaven would not forget [fo. 8v] to declare what kind usage and bounty they have 
found at the hands of my good husband for the gospell of Christs sake. 

When Queene Mary came to the crown the idolatrous masse was set up with publique 
profession of popery thoroughout this realme, and cruell persecution of those good 
Christians that in a good conscience refused to yeeld themselves to that idolatry.?? [fo. 9] At 


16 Hakluyt, п. ii. 3-7, 9, 14, 52-8; 54-5. MS. C. does not cite Hakluyt, but specifies ‘Guina and 
other southerne countreys'. 

17 It is possible that the writer of М5. A here missed a line. MS. B reads ‘which shippe Queene 
Elizabeth afterwards had and what became of her I know not but J have heard it certainly reported 
that she was one of our Lordship's 1596' (fo. 16). MS. C names Cadiz not Calais. MS. B also adds at 
this point of Anthony Hickman and Thomas Locke that ‘such notice was taken of them in those dayes 
[of Edward VI] as they were spetially sent unto by the lords of the counsell to buy some white fustians 
with wedges of gold wrapped in them which were in the kings wardrobe and had beene brought from 
Boloin by King Henry the 8th and they did buy them accordingly for 16,000 li'. No confirmation of 
this transaction has been discovered. MS. C mentions Mr. Castlin as involved in the purchase, and he 
is named by Hakluyt as a business associate of both men. 

18 The Hickmans are commended five times in letters of John Knox to Anne Locke between 1556 
and 1561 (Works of Knox, 1V. 287-9, 289—41; VI. i. 83-5, 107—9, 129-31). In two of these letters Knox 
sends greetings to Michael Locke and his wife 'as unacquainted'. For Anne Locke's life and her 
relationship with Knox see above, n. 4; R. L. Stevenson, ‘John Knox and his relations to women’, 
Famihar Studies of Men and Books (1882), pp. 202—44. We are grateful to Professor Collinson for advice 
in this subject. | 

19 The imperative need to reject Catholicism as idolatry is a major theme of the Protestant exile 
writers at this time (cf., for example, A Treatise of the Cohabitacyon of the faithful with the unfaithfull 
(Strasburg, 1555); W. Musculus, The Temporysour (? Wesel, 1555); Whether Christian faith maye be kepte 
secret in the heart (Roane, 1553)). 
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which time we did receive into our house in the cittie of London divers godly and well 
disposed Christians that were desirous to shelter themselves from the cruell persecution of 
those times. And we and they did table together?? in a chamber, keeping the doores close 
shut for feare of the promotours, as we read in the gospell the disciples of Christ did for 
feare of the Jewes.*! And thus [fo. 97] we kept our house in London in the beginning of 
Queene Maryes dayes. But then there came forth a very strict proclamation,” enjoyning all 
to.come to church and receive the sacrament after the popish fashion: after which 
proclamation we durst no longer keepe our house, but my husband used meanes to 
convey away the preachers and other good Christians (that were in our house) beyond [fo. 
10] sea, giving them mony to supply their wants. And one of those men was named 
Reniger being then a proper yong gentleman that went to Lovaine to studdy divinity and 
afterwards became doctour of divinitie and died some few yeeres since being one of the 
masters of the close at Lincoln.% This man had v li. in gold of my husband at his going 
away, which at his returne he thankfully repaid, and whilest he lived he was readie to [fo. 
109] acknowledge the kyndenes that ће receyved from my husband. 

Then my good husband was accused to the high commissioners!* for the convaying 
away and releiving those good Christians, whom the high commissioners called the 
Queenes enemies, and for not conforming himself to poperye according to the Queens 
Injunctions,” and for the same my husband and my brother (who was also accused with 
him) were committed to close [fo. 11] prison in the Fleete. And during the time of their 
imprisonment they could not be suffered to have any private conference together, neither 
could any other be suffered to have conference with either of them. But they were kept in 
severall roomes in the prison, and were often severally examined, and when either of them 
was examined the commissioners would endevour to make him beleeve that the other had 
confessed as much as they would have drawen from him, and thereuppon they would 
advise him to [fo. гго] confesse as his brother had done before him. But neverthelesse 
there was not much gotten forth of their owne confessions by that meanes, although 
indeed there was a collection of xl marks a weeke duelie collected and exhibited by my 
husband and brother with some other well disposed merchants to the releif of the 
distressed ministry, about which my husband and brother were sore charged in their 
examinations. And at the same time there was also in the Fleete the jury that acquited Sir 


49 It is just possible that this refers to more than communal eating. For other secret congregations in 
London at this time see Acts and Monuments, vi. 579. 

21 Cf. John 20: 19. 

*2 Tudor Royal Proclamations, ed. P. L: Hughes and J. F. Larkin (3 vols., New Haven, Conn., 1964-9), 
ii, no. 407, dated 4 March 1554. 

233 Michael Reniger (1580-1609), in exile in Zurich by 1554, chancellor of Lincoln 1566, subdean of 
Lincoln 1568. There is no record of his matriculation at Louvain, but he could have been there in 
1552 when he was (probably non-resident) rector of Broughton, Hants. Hickman’s gift of £5 did not 
last Reniger long. By about 1556 he was writing to Bullinger for support in his search for funds 
(Original Letters relative to the English Reformation, ed. H. Robinson (2 vols., Cambridge, 1846-7), i. 
374-6). 

*4 Rose is here guilty of a pardonable anachronism, as the court of high commission was not set up 
until 1559. MS. C has ‘also there was a collection among the well disposed Christians which lived 
about London, towards the relief of the distressed ministry and those good Christians that were in 
prison for the testimony of their consciences, which amounted to xl marks a week. And my husband 
and brother being chiefly imployed about the same, it happened that special notice was taken of them 
for favourers of those good people which in those evill days were termed hereticks and enemy’s to the 
queen: and thereupon their houses were searched and their bills of collection and other writings were 
found that did confirm the suspition against them, and thereupon they were apprehended and 
carryed away with bills and halberts as if they had been traitors and were committed to close prison in 
the Fleet and were put into several rooms, not being suffered to speak together neither could any be 
suffred to speak with either of them. At which, thought my grief was great, yet I comforted my self, 
because they suffred not for ill doing, but for well doing’. Cf. MS. A To. 11v below. This 
uncharacteristic expression of religious sentiment is unique in the narrative. 

_ % Thomas Locke had already attended mass on the orders of the Council (Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 
858 fo. 141v). 
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Nicholas Throckmorton?! uppon his araignement of high treason, [ fo. 12] who bicause 
they chose rather to discharge their consciences by fynding him not guilty, than to please 
the commissioners and judges that sate uppon his tryall by fynding him guiltie contrary to 
their conscyences, were committed to the Fleete, but so as they had the libertie of the 
prison. And these jurymen being all merchants of London had compassion uppon the 
distresse of my husband and brother: for these jurymen having the libertie that was 
wanting to my husband and brother in the prison, would come under [fo. 12v] the 
chamber window where my brother was, and under the chamber window where my 
husband was, and talk alowd one to another to thend that my husband and brother might 
heare them, what they heard touching any of the matters for which my husband and 
brother were questioned, and so by that meanes gave them light of many things before 
their examinations. Afterwards by great meanes that was made for them they were [fo. 15] 
removed from the Fleete to the house of the marquesse of Winchester who then was lord 
treasuror, but were also there kept in severall rooms as close prisoners, not being suffered 
to come together but by stealth, when the marquesse was at dinner or gone abroad, then 
they procured to themselves libertie to come together by giving gratuities to the gentlemen 
that attended about the howse. And whilest they were thus deteined prisoners, there came 
to the court the lord of Barrowe in the Lowe Countries who bicame a great sutour for 
their inlargements, in regard of the want that his country had of their trading and 
merchandize.?! [ fo. 13v] And partely by his meanes, and partelie by the lord treasurours 
favour (which we purchazed with chests of sugar and peeces of velvet to the value of 200 li. 
or thereabouts) they were (after long imprisonment) set at liberty. 

Afterwards my husbande (to drive away the wicked dayes) went to Antwarpe, where he 
had a faire house which he rented for 40 li. a yeere, and I being with chylde went into 
Oxfordshire to a gentlemans house that was a lodge and stoode farre of from any church 
or towne (the name whereof was Chilswell) and there I was delivered. And from thence I 
sent to Oxeford to the byshops [ј0. 141 (who were then and there in prison, and did 
afterwards suffer martirdome there) to be advised by them whether I might suffer my 
chylde to be baptized after the popish maner: who awnswered me that the sacrament of 
baptisme, as it was used by the papists, was the least corrupted, and therefore 1 might.?* 
But therewithall they said that I might have bene gone out of England before that time, if I 
had done well.? And so my chylde was there baptized by a popish priest [fo. r4v] but 
bicause I would avoide the popish stuff as much as I could, I did not put salt into the 
handkerchief that was to be delivered to the preist at the baptisme, but put sugar in it 
insteed of salt. Afterwards I prepared to go to Antwerp to my husbands house there, and 
although my husband had 2 faire howses in England, the one in London the other in 
Essex at Rumford, both of them well furnished with houshould stuffe, yet I accompted all 
nothing in [fo. 15] comparison to libertie of conscience for the profession of Christ. So I 
conveyed my houshould stuffe into certaine frends howses carrying none with me but a 
large featherbed which I layed in the bottom of the old hulk wherein we went to 


16 Nicholas Throckmorton was arraigned for treason at the Guildhall on 17 Apr. 1554. Ten of the 

jurors were imprisoned in the Fleet, and all were released by 21 Dec. 1554 (Acts and Monuments, vi. 
549-79). 
U Jean de Glymes, marquis де Berghes and lord of Bergen-op-Zoom (‘Barrowe’). Though a 
Catholic, he was reluctant to persecute heretics under Philip II (Biographie Nationale ... de Belgique, ii. 
(1868), 221-31). He was in London in March 1554 (Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1554, p. 
161).Philip II told Count Feria in 1558 that after the fall of Calais and the loss of the market there, the 
marquis de Berghes had tried to persuade English merchants to unload their goods in his territory 
(Cal. S.P. Span. 1554—8, p. 365). 

38 MS. C fo. 5 names the bishops as Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley. There is no record of this 
correspondence. Peter Martyr Vermigli gave contrary advice when asked whether Lutheran baptism 
was permissible (The Common Places оў... Peter Martyr, trans. A. Marten (1583), Epistle 46, pp. 136-9). 
Cf. Foxe's story of Thomas Haukes, martyred for refusing to have his child baptised by a ‘popish 
priest’ (Ads and Monuments, vii. 98 Е). 

?? Ridley and Cranmer concurred with other martyrs and exiles in advising flight (The Works of 
Nicholas Ridley, ed. H. Christmas (Cambridge, 1841), p. 419; Miscellaneous Writings and Letters of Thomas 
Cranmer, ed. J. E. Cox (Cambridge, 1846), p. 444). In 1556 John Knox advised Anne Locke and Rose 
Hickman to flee England because of the idolatry practised there (Works of Knox, iv. 219-22). 
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Antwerpe. I may well call it an olde hulk, for the master of it said that if it pleased God to 
speede us well in that voyage, it should never go to sea againe. We were five dayes and 
nights uppon [fo. 15v] the seas in stormy and tempestuous weather. I might heere tell that 
my brother Thomas Lock (who was partener with my husband) would have gone with us, 
but that he could not get his wifes goodwill to go out of England.*? Whereuppon I would 
say to her; ‘Sister, yow stay heere for covetousnes and love of your husbands lands and 
goods: but I feare the Lords hand wilbe uppon yow for it.'?! And indeed, so it came to 
passe: for he being constreyned for feare of further trouble to fashion himself outwardly 
to the popish religion in some sort, was so greeved in mynde thereat, that he died shortlie 
[fo. 16] after with seven of his children. 

The reason why we did think ourselves safer in Antwerp than in England, was not for 
any more liberty of the gospell given there, but bicause there were not parish churches but 
onely cathedrall: wherein though the popish service was used, yet it could not be easily 
knowen who came to church, and who not. But there was a chappell for the English 
merchants [fo. 16v] and thereunto all of them were compellable to go uppon solemne feast 
dayes to wait uppon their governor. And the night before that day my good husband 
would lye mourning in his bed and could not sleepe for greif to think that he was on the 
morrow to go with the governor to that idolatrous service. But the governour though he 
was a papist yet he was no persecutour nor cruell papist, for he was contented to beare 
with my husband, so farre as he might without being seene to doe it, and would say to him 
that though he [fo. 17] did bark yet he did not byte. 

Whilest I was in Antwerp I had another chylde and had great care to keepe it from the 
' baptisme of the papists: for in hatred that the inhabitants there do beare to the 
Anabaptists the magistrats used to enter at midnight into houses where any children 
were suspected to be kept unbaptized, and if he found any such, he used to put them in a 
sack, and cast them into the water and so drown them. From which cruelty to save my 
chylde I did as followeth: viz, whereas it is the custom there to hang at the streete doore 
where a [ fo. 17v] a [sic] woman lyeth in, a litle peece of lawne, it was so that our house 
opened into 2 streets, therefore I hanged forth a peece of lawne uppon either side or 
doore, to the end that the neighbours on either side might suppose that it went out at 
thother doore to be baptized. And it so pleased God that there was a secret congregation 
of Protestants: unto which congregation by the helpe of some godly weomen there 1 
procured my chylde to be secretlye [fo. 18] carryed and there to be baptized by a Protestant 
minister, I not knowing godfather nor godmother.?? 

And thus I continued in Antwerpe till the death of Queene Marie, which was not a little 
joyfull to me to heare of: for during the time of her tyrannous raigne I had often prayed 
earnestlye to God to take either her ог me forth of the world.’ In all which time I never 


? Mary Locke seems to have been a difficult woman. Stephen Vaughan in 1545 sent his 
commendations to *our friend Thomas Lock. With his fair wife he hath a crow to pull’ (L. & P., xx. i, 
no. 26). Cf. A. Barclay, The Shyp of Folys (1570), p. 91: ‘A wrathful woman. He that her weddeth hath a 
crow to pull’. 

?! Marian exile writers argued forcibly that the consequences of idolatry must be the temporal as 
well as the spiricual vengeance of God (cf. A Supplicacyon to the quenes maiestie (Rome [i.e. London], 
1555); J. Knox, A Godly Letter (Rome [i.e. London], 1554); Gracious Menewe (pseud.), A Confutacion 
(PWesel, 21555)). 

3? On Anabaptist atrocity stories, see H. Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, iii (grd edn., Brussels, 1928), 
Pp. 859-63. The minister involved might have been either Gaspar van der Heyden, who first 
organized a Protestant church in Antwerp in 1555, or Adriaen van Haemstede (see A. J. Jelsma, 
Adriaen van Haemstede en zijn martelaarsboek (The Hague, 1970), pp. 18-81). We are indebted to Mr. 
Alastair Duke for information on this point and for the following reference: Antonio de Beatis, an 
Italian visitor to the Low Countries, mentions that ‘When women have given birth to a male child 
they let it be known by tying a kerchief to the door knocker’ (The Travel Journal of Antonio de Beatis, ed. 
J. R. Hale and J. M. A. Lindon (The Hakluyt Society, 1979), p. 100). 

- 33 А letter of John Foxe addressed to ‘Hickman at Bugden, newly returned from his exile’ (Brit. 
Libr., Harley MS. 416 fo. 134) and dated at London on 5 Oct, is probably of 1560, since Foxe himself 
did not return to England until the end of Oct. 1559 (J. F. Mozley, John Foxe and his Book (1940), p.61). 
This letter also provides evidence of the friendship between Foxe and the Hickmans. 
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was present at any of the popish masses, or any other of their idolatrous service." [fo. 18v] 
For all which blessings and deliverances sent to me from my good God I most humbly 
beseeche his majestie that I and mine may never forget to be thankfull: not seeking our 
owne vaine glorie thereby, but giving all praise and glory to his goodnes who so gratiously 
preserved, blessed and delivered me. 


Protector Somerset and Warrants for Payment 


SEVERAL RECENT studies have focused attention upon the personal government 
of Protector Somerset.! These have provided fresh insights into the unorthodox 
and innovative aspects of his administration of the realm. However, the novelty 
and strength of Somerset's rule has, at least in some areas, been unduly 
emphasized.* This note is intended to redress the balance for one aspect of this 
subject—the authorization of warrants for payment—by re-examining Somer- 
set’s actions and placing them in the context of previous policy. 

Somerset certainly had wide-ranging, although never explicitly defined,’ 
authority over government finance. Just as he individually assumed control over 
meetings with ambassadors and the dispatch of letters in the field of diplomacy,* 
so also he personally supervised some features of the Crown revenue. This was 
particularly true of the newer, more flexible and personalized areas of the 
revenue system inherited from Henry VIII. Somerset’s powers were virtually 
regal, and he lived up to this in 1547 by replacing the late king as the 
supervisor of Sir Anthony Denny’s Westminster palace fund.5 He personally took 
charge of the expanded secret jewel house and depleted its reserve of treasure. 
His mastery is also demonstrated in his control of valuable commodities. The 
register of warrants for the disposal of former monastic lead during this period 
reveals that Somerset granted some seventy-four per cent of the lead on his own 
initiative." Moreover, virtually all the remainder was issued under warrant of the 
privy council ‘during the absence of the Lord Protector’, which strongly suggests 
that this fund was recognized as being normally under his control. From the . 
accusations levelled against the Protector after his overthrow it would also 
appear that he monopolized the disposal of the royal alum, the movable 

з. MS. C fo. 7 has this addition, which emphasizes Rose's preoccupation with business matters: 
‘For in her time we were not only afflicted for our consciences, but also greatly hindred in our 
traffiques and trading, by the greivous oppressions done unto us, by such as were in authority under 
her; for when our ships were laden, and victualled and ready to set forward upon a great voyage, we 
were compelled to unlade, and our ships were taken to serve the queen in her wars. But by the 
coming of Queen Elizabeth we were restored to that happiness which we had formerly enjoyed in 
King Edward's days'. Cf. Diary of Lady Margaret Hoby for a similar mingling of sacred and practical 
concerns. 

! W. K. Jordan, Edward VI: the Young King (1968); M. L. Bush, The Government Policy of Protector 
Somerset (1975); D. E. Hoak, The King's Council in the Reign of Edward VI (Cambridge, 1976). 

2 As, for example, in the matter of the court of requests (M. L. Bush, ‘Protector Somerset and 
requests’, Historical Jour., xvii (1974), 451-64; D. A. Knox, "The court of requests in the reign of 
Edward VI' (unpublished University of Cambridge Ph.D. thesis, 1974), passim). 

3 The various documents which provided the basis for Somerset's protectorship never detailed any 
of his specific powers or privileges (Calendar of Patent Rolls 1547—8, p. 97; Acts of the Privy Council 
1547—50, pp. 67—74; Archaeologia, xxx (1844), 478-88). 

* Hoak, pp. 115-17. 

5 Denny's account, British Library, Lansdowne Roll 14. 

* D. R. Starkey, ‘The king’s privy chamber, 1485-1547’ (unpublished University of Cambridge 
Ph.D. thesis, 1978), p. 412; Troubles connected with the Prayer Book of 1549, ed. N. Pocock (Camden new 
ser., xxxvii, 1884), p. 128. H 

1 Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 284 fos. 104—5. In this calculation only warrants for lead issued during the 
protectorate have been included. 
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possessions of St. Stephen's College, Westminster, and the duke of Norfolk, and 
other extraordinary Crown acquisitions.* 

However predominant Somerset was in these personalized and irregular fringe 
areas of Crown finance, there was little novelty involved and this pattern of 
personal authority is not apparent, at least to the same degree, in the more 
established procedural areas of government expenditure. Of particular impor- 
tance is the effect that the protectorate had upon the administration of privy 
council warrants, since the council's disbursement of Crown money was a central 
feature of royal finance in this era. It has been maintained that Somerset was 
responsible for three innovations affecting the validity, authorizing procedure 
and scope of council warrants.? Although Henry VIII had in 1546 empowered 
six or more privy councillors to issue warrants under the stamp of the king's 
signature, and immediately after the Protector's removal in 1549 Edward VI 
authorized his councillors to do the same under six of their signatures without 
the stamp, no similar commission was granted for the intervening period and yet 
the council continued to dispatch valid warrants. In explanation of this it has 
been proposed that the councillors regarded themselves as sharing in the 
Protector’s general powers of executive action and thus did not require specific 
royal permission.!° Somerset is also thought to have dispensed with the normal 
requirement that at least six councillors sign each warrant, so that as few as three 
(including himself) disposed of considerable sums and in at least one instance the 
Protector approved the disbursement of funds with his signature alone. 
Seemingly, such action was made possible through the absence of the 
aforementioned royal empowering commission. Somerset’s exploitation of this 
independence has been viewed as another aspect of the irregular administration 
of his protectorate.!! Finally, Somerset is also thought to have been responsible 
for extending the scope of council warrants by introducing these into the 
exchequer in replacement for the privy seal warrants which had traditionally 
authorized the same disbursements. And, since the exchequer would not accept 
council warrants as a final authority for issuing funds, Somerset was forced to 
arrange for periodic blanket privy seal writs authenticating all warrants issued 
under the councillors’ signatures.!* This entire picture, however, contains а 
number of important errors, and it is necessary to re-examine the topic. 

To begin with, the absence of a commission empowering the privy councillors 
to issue warrants under Somerset probably had little to do with the Protector’s 
executive jurisdiction over Crown finance, which was itself totally imprecise and, 
as will be seen, not universally recognized or agreed upon by contemporaries. To 
date, no specific evidence has been presented in support of this interpretation. A 
principal defect lies in its inability to explain why a commission was not 
necessary for the period between Henry VIII's death and the establishment of the 
protectorate. Instead, the absence of formal authorization may be seen as a 
reflection of the general lack of attention to administrative niceties which is often 


to be found in mid Tudor government, particularly (but not exclusively) under _ 


Somerset. Although it is true that Henry VIII's 1546 commission technically 
lapsed with his death, the privy council was still operating on the basis of it in 
May 1547 13 Council warrants were an integral and accepted part of the system by 


3 Troubles of 1549, p. 128. 

? Hoak, pp. 147-9. 

1? [bid., p. 148. 

па. 

1 а. 

13 Acts of the Privy Council 1547—50, pp. 88-9. 


~ 
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mid century and therefore the absence for a time of a valid royal sanction could 
be overlooked.!* 

It was also no innovation that a mere three or four members of the council 
signed warrants under Somerset. This occurred on occasion later in the century 
and with much greater frequency before 1547 in spite of the absolutely 
mandatory royal stipulation that a valid warrant required at least six 
signatures.!5 On at least one occasion in 1545 a valid warrant for payment was 
issued by a sole junior councillor acting alone.!® It is true, as Dr. Hoak states, 
that after 1549 the administration of council disbursements was reformed and 
became more orderly (although it should be stressed that there was no complete 
transformation and the distinction between the rule of Somerset and that of 
Northumberland in this respect has perhaps been overdrawn), but an exa- 
mination of the practice during the protectorate must be based primarily on the 
custom of the preceding, rather than the succeeding, era.!’ The same is true for 
the other innovation which Somerset is reputed to have introduced. The 
Protector's council was not the first to order the exchequer to disburse funds on 
the authority of its members’ own signatures. Privy seal writs had indeed 
formerly served for most of this work,!* but they had been superseded by council 
warrants before the end of Henry VIII’s reign.!? In like fashion, blanket privy 
seal writs to cover the council’s warrants were necessitated before Somerset’s 
time. In this Edward VI's council was merely following accepted procedure. 

Additional insight into the orthodoxy, and limitations, of Somerset’s authority 
in regard to government expenditure is provided by a study of the only known 


M The commission of 1546 was by no means the first: for identical ones of the preceding year see 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xx. i, nos. 49, 125 (9); ii, nos. 573, 707 (20). By 1544 the exchequer was 
receiving so many privy council warrants that it initiated a voluminous separate account to record 
them (Public Record Office, E 405/484). The subject is examined in J. D. Alsop, ‘The exchequer of 
receipt in the reign of Edward VI’ (unpublished University of Cambridge Ph.D. thesis, 1978), pp. 
113-14, 125-7. In the exchequer, at least, retrospective authorizations by privy seal writs were 
provided for council warrants issued during the protectorate, but this was in line with normal 
procedure since even when the councillors held the monarch’s commission to disburse money their 
warrants did not constitute sufficient formal exoneration in this court (Hoak, p. 148; Alsop, pp. 
112-13). However, whereas these privy seal writs had in earlier times specifically drawn attention to 
the council’s authority to issue warrants, those provided for the period of the protectorate (including 
one covering the time Easter to Michaelmas 1549 but dated 28 Nov. 1549) singularly ignored this 
question (P.R.O., E 404/105, 2 Edw. VI, 13 May 1548 and 23 Jan. 1549; E 404/106, 8 Edw. VI, nos. 
67-8). 

15 For the period 1549-48, see Hoak, pp. 147, 322-3; for examples from the end of Henry 
VIII's reign, see P.R.O., SP 1/197 fos. 198-9; SP 1/206 fos. 17, 198, 221. All these warrants were 
accepted as valid. 

16 Sir John Baker to the exchequer, Ely Place, 26 Aug. 1545, P.R.O., SP 1/206 fo. 298. It is true 
‘that Baker was also under-treasurer of the exchequer, but the warrant, £15 for transporting soldiers 
to Dover, had nothing to do with his position in this department. A parallel situation developed in 
1545 when the council gave 6 Crown officials limited authority to issue funds for the war as long as at 
least 3 signed the warrants, but many of the documents bear only 2 signatures (Letters and Papers, xx. i, 
NOS. 1095, 1141, 1164; ii, nos. 141, 177, 202). 

1! А similar, related, problem concerns the number of councillors’ signatures on privy council 
letters in general. It is by no means established that during the protectorate Somerset initiated a 
deliberate and radical deviation from the practice of the preceding and succeeding periods (contrast 
Hoak, pp. 145-6). Under Somerset one letter with $ signatures (including his own) is known and 
others with 4 are common, yet, as Dr. Hoak notes (ibid., p. 322 n. 10), a letter survives for 1551 signed 
by the duke of Northumberland and a single colleague. Practice in the 1547-9 era must, however, be 
compared with that in Henry VIII's later years. For example, in the calendar year beginning 1 Jan. 
1545 of the 54 surviving council letters (excluding warrants) which contain signatures (as listed in 
Letters and Papers, xx. ii, p. 652), 45% possess less than the ‘customary minimum’ of 6, including 6 
(11%) with з (ibid., i, nos. 81, 97, 99; ii. 248, 254, 721) and 10 (18:596) with 4. 

1$ G, R. Elton, The Tudor Revolution in Government (Cambridge, 1953), р. 291. 

19 Alsop, pp. 112-14. 
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warrant signed by the Protector alone.?? Significantly, it concerned his own 
personal affairs. Dated 14 May 1548 at Westminster and addressed to the 
treasurer and chamberlains of the exchequer, it rehearsed the fact that Edward 
VI had recently granted Somerset the royal manor of Ludgershall (Wilts.) with its 
issues from Michaelmas 1547. Nevertheless, the previous farmer of the estate, 
Richard Bridges, had paid £7 10s into the Receipt for rent due after this date. 
This sum rightfully belonged to Somerset, and he therefore ordered on the 
authority of this warrant that the exchequer repay the money to Bridges, 
presumably so that it could then be delivered to Somerset. This document is not 
a privy council warrant?! but rather it was Somerset's own private order, 
composed by the Protector's personal secretary, Cecil, not by the clerks of the 
privy council.? Moreover, its form is totally different from that of a council 
warrant. The latter would have ordered the money to be paid to Somerset, 
whereas this letter demanded payment to ‘us’. This personal language would 
have been meaningless in terms of the privy council: in any case council warrants 
often avoided all reference to first person forms.?* Instead, it is another example 
of the Protector's self-assumed style (‘Edward by the grace of God duke of 
Somerset . . .’).2# He employed the royal *we' even in private letters written after 
his first imprisonment.?* In using this form in a warrant he was copying the style 
of royal privy seal or signet warrants signed by the monarch.? Hence, this 
document is not proof of a deviation in the pattern of council behaviour during 
the protectorate, but is instead an illustration of Somerset's own personal 
extra-conciliar government. 

However, while this warrant illustrates the fact that Somerset believed he had 
sufficient power to act on any issue,*’ its process through the exchequer proves 
that this was not universally recognized. The auditor of the Receipt received 
Somerset's letter and checked that the manor had indeed been granted to him by 
letters patent of 28 July 1547.?* But he did not accept the Protector’s professed 
right to command a payment of Crown money. Somerset's order was 
disregarded. The money was paid, but in a different manner. It went directly to 
Somerset, not to Bridges, and in the official accounts the authority for the 
disbursement was given as the original letters patent which had granted the 


20 Hoak, pp. 148, 323 n. 27. It survives among the exchequer warrants for issue (P.R.O., E 404/105, 
2 Edw. VI, unnumbered). 

11 Contrast Hoak, pp. 148, 393 n. 27. 

2? Ibid. For a comparison with the only known surviving authentic warrant from the privy council 
to the exchequer during the protectorate see the one of 2g Feb. 1548 (P.R.O., E 404/229, 
unnumbered). 

15 For example, P.R.O., SP 1/197 fos. 45, 48, 78, 189, 198-9, 224—5. But for a contrary example see 
P.R.O., E 101/308/4. 

"^ Ibid., SP 50/5 fos. 34—7, quoted in Hoak, p. 153. 

*5 Somerset to Lord Cobham, 15 Apr. 1550, Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 284 fo. 86. 

25 This also provides a reasonable explanation why at least one of the Protector's official letters was 
altered in the draft from first person singular to first person plural (Hoak, pp. 146, 322 n. 7). Dr. 
Hoak suggests that this was a common practice ‘so that letters from the Protector became letters from 
the [council] board’. But the mere alteration in first person forms could not transform a letter from 
Somerset into one from the privy council. Somerset often employed the first person plural in his own 
official letters to Crown servants, c.g. letter to John Uvedale, under-treasurer for the Scottish war, 
dated at Sheen, go Oct. 1547 (P.R.O., SP 15/1 fo. 82). This letter does not resemble a council letter in 
style and, although the privy council met on the day in question at Sheen, no dispatch to Uvedale is 
mentioned in the council minutes (Acts of the Privy Council 1547—50, p. 188). A distinction must be 
maintained between the Protector’s own public correspondence, including warrants, and that of the 
council. 

17 For this belief see Jordan, p. 74. 

28 See the notes on the original in his handwriting (P.R.O., E 405/105, 2 Edw. VI, unnumbered). 
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manor to Somerset.?? Since the patent had specified when the profits were to 
accrue to the duke, it provided sufficient authority for the issue of the funds. 
Somerset's warrant was not accepted because he had no personal jurisdiction in 
this court of record. The exchequer did not have a recognized means of accepting 
a Protector's order, and had not been provided with one under a seal or formula 
which it could accept. Where Somerset went astray was in saying in the warrant 
that his order was sufficient discharge for his command. This it was not. If he had 
merely requested that the letters patent be recognized and acted upon there 
would have been no difficulty: the department could have done as much for any 
private individual, although perhaps not with such dispatch. 

It is significant for our understanding of the authority of the office of lord 
protector that the exchequer did not recognize Somerset's claim to be able to 
command a disbursement of Crown money. In practical terms, however, it was 
for all concerned merely a technicality which could easily have been removed 
through the acquisition of a signet or privy seal writ ordering the exchequer to 
accept warrants from the Protector. Perhaps, as well, the exchequer found it easy 
to reject Somerset's order because another equally satisfactory method of 
procuring the same end lay ready at hand. It is appropriate to draw attention to 
a similar case between a chief minister of the Crown and the exchequer precisely 
a decade earlier. On 24 November 1538 Thomas Cromwell wrote a personal 
letter to Henry Everard, a teller of the Receipt, in which he drew attention to a 
conversation between them on the preceding day concerning the state of. ^ 
Everard's reserves and went on to order Everard to pay £1,000 of this money to 
John Gostwick who would in turn deliver it to the bishop of Winchester.*! As 
Cromwell stated, this letter, along with Gostwick's receipt, 'shalbe unto you a 
discharge on that behalf. Cromwell had no personal authority to order this 
disbursement of Crown money, he did not even possess the nebulous power of a 
lord protector. Yet Everard managed to accept Cromwell's de facto control while 
rejecting the claimed de jure right.** On 26 November Everard paid the £1,000 to 
Gostwick, accepting the latter’s signature as proof of payment. But he gave as his 
authorization for the disbursement a privy seal writ, not Cromwell’s letter.? А 
blank space was left for the date of the writ: this was the customary exchequer 
procedure when disbursements were made on the basis of technically unaccept- 
able commandments (usually privy council warrants) for which a retrospective 
formal approval was expected at a future date.** Whether a privy seal writ was 
ever issued is unknown: the date remains blank in both Everard’s personal 
teller's book and on the formal record, the teller’s roll.*5 Everard may have been 

9 Declaration of the state of the treasury, 1547—8, P.R.O., E 405/489, unfoliated. 

8° The auditor could, at a pinch, have bent the rules and accepted the order as a council warrant 
(which it was not, but it could have passed as such as long as the Crown was willing to include it in the 
warrants authorized by a blanket privy seal writ). Even better, he could have called it a lord 
treasurer’s warrant, since Somerset in his capacity as lord treasurer of England had sufficient 
authority to administer such minor mix-ups within his own department (Alsop, pp. 114-15). But he 
did not do so. There was no need since the original patent was sufficient in itself. 

?! The letter is preserved in Everard’s original account book (P.R.O., SP 1/159 fo. 207). 

3? Cromwell did not even specify that the money was intended for the royal affairs, although 
Everard's accounts include the familiar formula that the disbursement was going through Gostwick's 
hands for the king's private and necessary expenses. Cromwell habitually enacted by personal letters 
business which normally would have required a privy seal (Elton, pp. 296-7). 

3 P.R.O., SP 1/159 fo. 206v. 

** Alsop, p. 180. For examples of privy seal writs issued under Henry VIII to authenticate informal 
transactions see P.R.O., E 404/104, 36 Hen. VIII, no. 36, 38 Hen. VIII, nos. 70-1. 

% P. R.O., SP 1/159 fo. 206v; E 405/109, m. 34. Such blanks are common under the early Tudors 
and do not necessarily mean that a privy seal was never issued but reflect, as well, the fact that these 
writs were formalities which could be ignored in the accounts without undue detriment (Alsop, p. 180 
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uneasy about accepting Cromwell's letter as even a de facto authority: he took the 
unusual step of noting the date on which he delivered the money to Gostwick, 
and of course he preserved Cromwell's letter among his accounts. Thus, 
although neither Somerset nor Cromwell was ever granted the individual power 
to disburse royal funds in the manner they employed, the system was flexible 
enough to accommodate both. 

Before concluding it is necessary to return to the subject of privy council 
` warrants to consider what may indeed be a council warrant signed by 
Somerset alone. Given the example of Henry VIII's last years, it is likely 
that any single councillor could on a rare occasion compose a valid warrant. 
Nonetheless, confirmation that Somerset actually produced such an order 
would add to our knowledge of both the Protector and the council in this 
period. Unfortunately the document in question is damaged and so any 
conclusions must be tentative. It is a letter dated at Hampton Court on 24 
October 1547 and addressed to Sir Edmund Peckham (the treasurer of the 
mints), ordering him to pay the earl of Lennox £186 for his wages and diets in 
the north.*6 The wording is that of a council warrant, stating that the king is 
pleased with the assent of the Protector and others of the privy council to 
demand payment. It is entered in the council register under the appropriate 
date." However, the only extant signature is that of Somerset, and even a small 
part of this is missing. Somerset signed the paper, as was his custom, on centre 
left, immediately under the body of the warrant. But the border on the left hand 
side of the sheet is torn away, and this increases in dimension to include most of 
the lower left middle. Hence a good proportion of the signing space below the 
text of the warrant is now missing. The importance of this is reduced since 
Somerset signed on the left side and the councillors usually spread their 
signatures around the centre of the available space, writing, if anything, 
horizontally rather than vertically and rarely filling the margins or extreme 
bottom of the paper sheets unless lack of space forced them to do so.®* Because 
of this it is extremely unlikely that anything approaching six councillors 
originally signed the warrant, in spite of the fact that the Protector and five 
others were apparently present at the board meeting which approved the 
warrant? And, while the possibility that one or two other signatures were 
originally entered on the document cannot be ruled out, the evidence on the 
dorse of the warrant would suggest otherwise. The beginning of the endorsement 
is also torn away but the remainder reads ‘[damaged] and dyrected from the 
counsell’. It is a strong possibility that the endorsement originally stated 
something along the lines that this warrant originated with the Protector and was 
directed from the council to Peckham. Certainly an entry that the warrant had 
been issued by the council and directed by the council would have been 
nonsensical although there may well be an alternative explanation for the 
endorsement. Nonetheless, the damaged evidence from both the face and dorse 
of this document taken together suggest that Somerset was the sole signatory. 
And, in spite of the documentary proof that this was a privy council warrant, the 
endorsement may be read to imply that at least its author was not entirely certain 


and passim). Blank dates in the tellers’ books and on the tellers’ rolls occur with regular frequency 
from at least the second decade of the century (e.g. P.R.O., E 36/127 fos. 7v, 19, 25, 27v, 407, 41, etc.; 
E 405/88, go—2, 98—9, passim). 

35 P.R.O., E 101/303/4, unnumbered. 

d? Acts of the Privy Council 1547-50, p. 141. p 

*5 Cf. the other 14 warrants of the protectorate in the same file (P.R.O., E 101/308/4). „+“, 

3 Acts of the Privy Council 1547—50, p. 141. 4o 
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on this point: the council directed the warrant, did it compose it? The order was 
accepted and paid on 29 October,*! but the endorsement was not entered on the 
warrant without reason and it may well have been the intention to place on 
record that the council had implicitly accepted the warrant by forwarding it to 
Peckham.*! Owing to the state of the evidence any conclusions must be tentative, 
but it appears that this was a hybrid warrant which although acceptable in 
practice was slightly questionable in principle. If this is true, then even the 
Protector’s power to authorize a council warrant directed to one of the newest 
and most informal government treasuries was unclear.*? 

The conditions under which individuals had the right to dispose of the 
monarch’s treasure, particularly during a minority, provided an essential part of 
the framework upon which mid Tudor government functioned, and since each 
officer was personally accountable for the money in his custody it was a matter of 
concern for all involved. Thus the subject of warrants for payment offers an 
insight into the administration of the protectorate. The conclusions of this brief 
study are that Somerset was far less innovative in this area than has been claimed, 
and that while often predominant he was not supreme: there remained at least 
theoretical restrictions to his power. The office of lord protector vested in 
Somerset no direct authority over warrants and such control as he had may be 
likened to that exercised by any other outstanding Crown minister of the age. 


J. D. ALsop 


The Cabinet in the Reign of George I 


THE CONTROVERSY over the development of the cabinet in the early eighteenth 
century is a long-standing one: the latest entrant to the lists has been Professor 
Ragnhild Hatton. In her George I, Elector and King, she states firstly that her 
researches have shown that George continued to hold cabinet councils 
throughout his reign; secondly ‘that it was the prince of Wales who—in a bid for 
independent power—absented himself from them, and from the privy council, in 
the autumn of 1717’;! and thirdly that ‘the distinction between meetings of the 
cabinet council and meetings of the lords of the committee [was] scrupulously 
made’.? 

The first point is now widely accepted; on the second and third points the 
evidence is by no means as clear cut as this would suggest. The evidence cited for 
the prince of Wales attending cabinet councils during 1716 is the Schulenburg 


* Receipts for funds disbursed by Sir Edmund Peckham, P.R.O., E 101/308/3 fo. 9. 

*! The receipt only refers to the order as a ‘warrant’ whereas most of the other receipts for payment 
from Peckham specify that the authority in each case was a council warrant (ibid.). This may not carry 
any significance. 

42 The mint was of course an ancient institution, but its employment as a principal treasury was 
limited to little more than the period of debasement. The warrant was, in any case, directed to 
Peckham personally and he was employed as a general treasurer of several extraordinary funds, 
including the non-parliamentary taxation of 1542-6. 

*! Somerset’s authority in regard to the relatively infrequent privy seal and signet warrants—used 
primarily for unexceptional, routine or book-keeping purposes—would appear to conform to these 
conclusions, but at present little can be said on the subject. For these writs in general during Edward 
VI'sreign, see Hoak, p. 149, and Alsop, pp. 112-14. 


! R. Hatton, George I, Elector and King (1978), p. 180. 
? Ibid., ch. v, п.50. 
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letters? and an entry book of letters sent by Methuen,* but at least one letter in 
this latter volume indicates that the prince of Wales (as well as the king) was 
absent from a meeting termed a cabinet council in 1716. On 81 August Methuen 
wrote to Stanhope, who was with the king in Hanover, that Townshend and he 
had had a conference with the prince of Wales concerning the Mardyke. He 
further stated that "We gave H.R.H. an Account of what had been done yesterday ` 
in the Cabinet Council and he was pleased to approve of it'^ Methuen's 
reference to the meeting as a cabinet council also belies the assertion that the 
letters in the volume scrupulously keep the distinction established in Anne's 
reign between cabinet councils and meetings of the lords of the committee. For 
Professor Plumb informs us that the basis of that distinction was the royal 
presence at the former, but not at the latter.® Clearly, neither George I nor the 
prince of Wales attended the ‘cabinet council’ to which Methuen refers. 

There are indications in the privy council registers in the Public Record Office 
(PC 2) which suggest that nomenclature and practice were by no means fixed in 
the reign of George I. Professor Plumb demonstrates that in Anne's reign the 
formal name of the members of the cabinet was ‘Lords of the Committee of the 
Privy Council’.’ The privy council itself was by the early eighteenth century 
largely a formal body with little power, as a brief perusal of the registers will 
show. These registers, however, in addition to minutes of meetings of the full 
council, contain also minutes of meetings of various committees to which the 
council referred such business as, for example, matters concerning the Channel 
Islands or appeals from the plantations. Such committees usually had titles along 
such lines as ‘A Committee for the Affairs of Jersey and Guernsey’, and were 
manned by politicians not of the first rank, for example by the lord president of 
the council, Westmorland, Radnor, the bishop of London, the master of the rolls 
and the lord chief justice. On occasion, however, they could transform 
themselves into a full council in order to deal with a quarantine petition and 
issue an order in council,® or into a meeting of the ‘Lords of the Committee of 
his Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council'.? On another occasion a meeting 
of the ‘Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee for the Irish Bills’ became 
a ‘Committee for the Affairs of Jersey and Guernsey'.!? All kinds of matters could 
be referred by the privy council to a committee of its members, and minutes of 
the meetings of these committees were often headed ‘The Lords of the . 
Committee . . . or ‘A Committee of the Lords of His Majesty's most Honourable 
Privy Council'.!! Yet these meetings clearly bore no relation to those of the 
‘Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council’ referred to by Professor Plumb. 
They were meetings not controlled by the privy council, to which they merely 
made recommendations, unless they transformed themselves into a council. Yet 
meetings of the ‘Lords of the Committee’ which were not controlled by the privy 
council continued under George I, and a series of rough minutes made by 

8 Copies of these have been lent to me by Professor Hatton, with the permission of the Graflich 
Gortzisches Archiv, deposited іп the Darmstadt Schloss. 

* Hatton, ch. v, n. 50. The entry book is cited as SPD Regencies 44, vol. 269: the Public Record 


Office reference is in fact SP 44/267. The volume is paginated. All documents cited in this article are 
in the P.R.O. 

5 SP 44/367, p. 35. 

5 J. H. Plumb, ‘The organization of the cabinet in the reign of Queen Anne’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
5th ser., vii (1957), 141. 

! Ibid. 


5 PC 2/87, p. 76. 

? Ibid., p. 164. 

10 Ibid., pp. 376-80. 

п Ibid., p. $36, and on numerous other occasions. 


Historical News 


THE SOUND RECORDS DEPARTMENT of the Imperial War Museum wishes to 
make known to historians its facilities for research. The Department now has a 
large collection of recordings made since 1972 in its oral history programme. 
- This material deals not only with service in the armed forces from 1910 to 1945 
but also with conscientious objectors, war work 1914—18, British involvement in 
the Spanish Civil War, Britain and the refugee crisis 1933-47, British POWs and 
internees in Europe and the Far East 1939—45 and war artists. The Department 
also holds a number of collections recorded by other organizations or 
individuals. These recordings cover such subjects as the two World Wars, 
speeches and broadcasts by British public figures 1930—50, service in India and 
Africa, interviews with and readings by war poets, speeches by Nazi leaders, _ 
recordings of the Nuremberg trials, lectures on defence policy 1974-81 and 
sound effects. All this material is normally available to researchers on the 
Museum premises and copies of most of it may be ordered by post. A summary 
list of holdings is available from the Museum on request. 


x Li * * bl » 


Because of difficulties which have been experienced in the past by people 
trying to get access to the minute books of the Court of Governors and of the 
General Committee of Bridewell and Bethlem Hospitals, which remained at 
Bridewell (now King Edward’s School, Witley) when the two institutions were 
split in 1948, the entire series has now been microfilmed. The Minutes of the 
Court of Governors cover the period 1559-1948, with a few gaps up to 1666; 
those of the General Committee cover the period 1737—1948, with two early 
gaps. 

The microfilm is available in the Bethlem archives, with the proviso that all 
records relating to individual patients are closed for 100 years. It is not possible 
to provide copies of this material nor to accommodate more than one user at a 
time, but it is hoped that this development will go some way towards alleviating 
the frustration felt by a number of historians in recent years. Application should 
be made to the Archivist, Bethlem Royal Hospital, Monks Orchard Road, 
Beckenham, Kent, BRg 3BX. 
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Geoffrey de Clinton and Roger, Earl of 
Warwick: New Men and Magnates in the 
Reign of Henry I 


LOCAL HISTORY can have more than a local significance. This is especially the 
case in the reigns of Henry I and Stephen, when local and national issues were 
often inextricably tangled, because the same men dominated both.! Recent work 
on Leicestershire by Dr. Edmund King has shed new light on the well-known 
private treaty between Earl Robert of Leicester and Farl Ranulf of Chester, 
through an enquiry into the manors, castles and personalities involved.? This 
approach can be applied elsewhere with equal profit. Warwickshire in the late 
eleventh and the first half of the twelfth centuries is a case in point. A careful study 
of the succession to the shrievalty, and the records of the Clinton foundation 
of Kenilworth priory, linked with other evidence from the county, can offer 
insights into Henry Гз relations with his magnates, and lead to a complete 
reassessment of the Warwick—Clinton marriage settlement of Stephen's reign. It 
also explains much that was previously obscure about the career of that 
important character of Henry's reign, Geoffrey de Clinton. It allows us to 
observe the mechanics of the rise of a new man, and also the course of his 
subsequent career. It can be proved that Geoffrey de Clinton was set up in 
Warwickshire as a counter to the earl, by a forced enfeoffment on the earl's 
estates. Thereafter Geoffrey was used as a stick to beat the earl of Warwick, and 
the hope of his ruin was a carrot to lead the earl on, when the king needed his 
co-operation. More than this, the sum of the evidence gives a glimpse of the 
reason why Geoffrey had to be employed against Earl Roger, and why the earl 
was a cause of such concern to the king. 

The course of events in Warwickshire during these years has important 
implications for our understanding of Henry's reign. It seems that Henry I did 
more than attempt to attract the greater magnates to his curia, as Professor C. 
Warren Hollister has gone a long way towards proving.’ What will be suggested 


1 I would like to thank all those who have helped in the preparation of this article. The deepest debt 
is owed to Dr. David Bates of University College, Cardiff, for his unfailing help, friendship and 
penetrating criticism. Thanks also are due to Dr. Emma Mason, of the University of London, for her 
generous assistance; Mrs. Kathleen Thompson of the Arts and Social Sciences Library, University 
College, Cardiff; the Shakespeare Birthplace Trust, Stratford-on-Avon; and Mr. Ross Thomas and 
Mr. Stephanos Mastoris for help with the manuscript. 

ТЕ, King, 'Mountsorrel and its region in the reign of Stephen’, Huntington Libr. Quart., xliv (1980), 
1-10. 

* C. W. Hollister, 'Magnates and "curiales" in early Norman England’, Viator, viii (1977), 80-1; 
C. W. Hollister and J. W. Baldwin, ‘The rise of administrative kingship’, American Hist. Rev., xxiii 
(1978), 889–90. 
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here is that Henry established in the first half of his reign his most trusted curial 
magnates in a territorial block in the central Midlands and southern Marches, as 
a measure designed to guarantee his military security in England; furthermore, 
that he sacrificed direct control of his administration there to those same 
magnates, to further their influence and his security. The appearance of the 
dubious Earl Roger, a man not tied to the curia, in 1119, was the first serious 
breach in that system, and led to the introduction of the new man Geoffrey de 
Clinton as a counterpoise to the earl in Warwickshire, as a means of patching up 
the hole that the death of Earl Henry, Roger's father, had opened. 

Sir Richard Southern and lately Professor Hollister have cast a valuable light 
on the rise of Geoffrey de Clinton. He was from the Cotentin, perhaps a 
follower of Henry I before he became king.’ Recent work has shown that 
Geoffrey’s great breakthrough into royal favour occurred after many years’ 
service, as a result of the fall of Herbert camerarius in 1118, who was blinded and 
mutilated for his involvement in a plot to assassinate the king. Geoffrey had 
succeeded to his place as one of the two treasury chamberlains at Winchester by 
1120.5 He was a man whose fortune had been made by the king, and as Sir 
Richard Southern showed from the evidence of the pipe roll of 1130, he was 
wholly dependent on the king's favour for his continuing success. He was a 
valuable, if greedy, servant who could not easily betray his master without 
ruining himself. 

Earl Roger was a very different kind of man. It would indeed be difficult to 
find two more contrasting careers within the Anglo- Norman aristocracy of the 
eleven-twenties than his and Geoffrey de Clinton's. Roger inherited his position 
from Earl Henry, his father, who had been established in his county by William 
Rufus in 1088, and greatly enriched by royal grants. At his death on 20 June 
1119, Earl Henry was the most considerable magnate in Warwickshire, held half 
of Rutland, the marcher lordship of Gower, and the Norman lordships of Le 
Neubourg and Annebecq. He had been distinguished by an unbroken record of 
loyalty to William Rufus and Henry I, and after his elder brother, Count Robert 
of Meulan, was the most wealthy and prestigious of the king's magnates, with the 
exception of the king's son, the earl of Gloucester. Henry left five sons, the 
accepted order being Roger, Robert du Neubourg, Rotrou, Geoffrey and 
Henry.’ Earl Roger's succession took place under a cloud, for his brother Robert 
was in 1118—19 in full rebellion against Henry I on behalf of William Clito, in 
Normandy.® 

These events, and what had happened in the Midlands before 1119, have a 
direct bearing on Geoffrey de Clinton’s appearance as sheriff. The king acted 
vigorously in 1124 to install Geoffrey, already sheriff since before 1121, as a great 


+ R. W. Southern, Medieval Humanism (Oxford, 1970), pp. 214-17; С. W. Hollister, ‘The origins of 
the English treasury', Eng. Hist. Rev., xciii (1978), 266—7. 

$ For Geoffrey's origins in Normandy see L. C. Loyd, The Origins of Some Anglo-Norman Families 
(Harleian Soc., ciii, 1951), p. 8o. It is likely that the king took up Geoffrey when he was administering 
the Cotentin during his brothers' reigns. It is, however, probable that the Clintons already had an 
interest in English affairs, as possessors by 1086 of a small cross-Channel estate. Geoffrey’s brothers 
and nepbews all took their name from Glympton (Clintona), Oxon., and it is difficult to see why they 
should unless it was a family possession, as opposed to a royal grant to Geoffrey himself. In Domesday 
Book (4 vols., Record Comm., 1783-1816), i fo. 221a, it is held by a certain William of the bishop of 
Coutances, whose diocese was the Cotentin; William was a family name of the Clintons. 

* See n. 4 above. 

! G. H. White, ‘The brothers and sons of Robert de Neubourg’, Notes and Queries, 12th ser., xii 
(1923), 207—9; The Complete Peerage, comp. С. E. Cokayne and others (18 vols., 1910—59), xii. ii. збоп., 
361. 

* The Ecclesiastical History of Ordenc Vitalis, ed. M. Chibnall (6 vols., Oxford, 1969—80), vi. 188, 200. 
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magnate in Warwickshire. The king's concern with the county must be explained, 
and to do so it is necessary to examine the county, and the position of its earl and 
sheriff as far back as the reign of William Rufus. The only sheriff recorded in the 
county in Rufus's reign is William fitz Corbezun who appears in that capacity in 
1095-6. It is likely that ће is the same ‘William the sheriff? addressed in a 
charter of c. 1108 by Henry I.? William fitz Corbezun was a considerable magnate 
of Warwickshire, but in 1088 his lands in that county and in Berkshire had been 
subordinated to Earl Henry.!? As sheriff, therefore, he could only have been 
influenced by the king indirectly, and since he was a tenant of the earl, was in no 
position to resist the earl's influence and instructions. This is a fact that has 
escaped the notice of commentators to date. It can only have been a consequence 
of Rufus's need for security and support within England, and his distrust of the 
established magnate families who had rebelled on his accession. What he had 
done in Warwickshire was to reward a loyal supporter with an earldom, and to 
bolster his authority further by, in effect, subordinating the sheriff to him, an 
arrangement only customarily found in the Marches. In view of Earl Henry's 
later services in the crisis of 1100-1, King Henry I would have had little choice 
but to allow this arrangement to continue till William fitz Corbezun's death. 
Indeed he seems to have been happy to do so, building a coherent strategy out of 
his brother's ad hoc measures. The next sheriff, Hugh of Leicester, first occurs in 
Warwickshire c. 1110, roughly at about the same time as William fitz Corbezun's 
son, Peter Corbezun I alias Peter fitz William, appears in a later charter of Earl 
Henry.! Hugh of Leicester appears as sheriff of Warwickshire in three acts of 
Henry 13 As a choice of sheriff he indicates no appreciable change of policy. He 
had begun his career as steward to Mathilda, daughter of Earl Simon of 
Northampton. He had already been established as sheriff of Leicestershire and 
Northamptonshire by 1106, before Warwickshire was added to his responsi- 
bilities. He was linked with the house of Senlis, the close ally and kin of the 
Beaumont family, of which Earl Henry was a member, and he was sheriff over 
the three counties where the Beaumont and Senlis earls presided. This can only 
be an extension by Henry I of what previously held in Warwickshire, to two 
neighbouring counties in the Midlands. Hugh of Leicester, as sheriff of 
Warwickshire, was amenable to the earl's control, and in his other two counties, 
the same was true. W. A. Morris suggested as much in his study of the shrievalty, 
when he pointed out that Hugh may well have been a Beaumont nominee.!* 

Earl Henry's continued domination of the shrievalty, and the extension by 
Henry I of the subordination of sheriff to earl into Leicestershire and 
Northamptonshire, would seem to have been an accompanying development to 
the king's main aim, a territorial policy designed to guarantee a peaceful 
England. The earls were secure in substantial blocks of territory; the king gave 
them a further weapon of administrative control by proxy. It is also noticeable 
that the king mediatized the borough of Leicester, to add to the already mesne 
borough of Warwick,!* and this may be linked to what was happening to the 
shrievalties of the three counties. When Henry I became king in 1100, 
Warwickshire was already held for him by Earl Henry, and Northamptonshire by 
Earl Simon. He added to this substantial block of loyalist earls by arranging the 


* Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, ed. H. W. C. Davis and others (4 vols., Oxford, 1913-69), i, no. 
388; ii, no. 654. 

1? Sir Christopher Hatton's Book of Seals, ed. L. C. Loyd and D. M. Stenton (Oxford, 1950), P. 110. 

П Cartulary of St. Mary, Warwick, Public Record Office, E 164/22 fo. 8. 

'2 Regesta, ii, 105. 940, 1052, 1418. 

13 W, A. Morris, The Medieval English Sheriff to 1300 (Manchester, 1927), p. 78. 

1]. Tait, The Medieval English Borough (Manchester, 1986), p. 155. 
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grant of Leicester to Earl Henry's brother, Count Robert of Meulan, in 1101, to 
which was added the earldom of Leicester c. 1107.15 Coincidence can explain 
only so much, and when one considers that in 1107 the inheritance of Robert fitz 
Hamon fell into the king's hands with the wardship of his heir Mabel who was 
married to the king's illegitimate son, Robert, and that in the same year Earl 
Henry of Warwick was despatched by Henry I to conquer the peninsula of 
Gower, the neighbour to the great fitz Hamon honour of Glamorgan and 
Gwynllŵg, and that Bishop Roger of Salisbury, the greatest curial figure of all, 
appears at the same time in Kidwelly, west of Gower,’® then one must accept that 
Henry I was consciously piecing together a territorial policy in and around 1107. 
The whole area from Kidwelly across the southern Marches to Gloucestershire 
and thence up the highland belt of southern England, through Warwickshire to 
Rutland was dominated by curial magnates of proven loyalty, until 1119. The 
death of Earl Simon, and his replacement by the king’s brother-in-law, David of 
Scotland, in 1111, was only a hiccup in the strategy. The first real hole that 
appeared in it was Earl Henry's death in 1119, and the succession of Earl Roger, 
whose brother was a rebel, and who had a poor reputation amongst his 
contemporaries.!? 

Geoffrey de Clinton's appointment as sheriff of Warwickshire followed shortly 
after 1119. The earliest direct evidence of his presence in the county is a writ of 
1121 x 1128, where Geoffrey is addressed along with Bishops Theulf of Worcester 
and Robert of Chester and after Earl Кодег.15 But it is possible to say that 
Geoffrey was sheriff by 1121 from what had happened in the meantime to Hugh 
of Leicester's shrievalties. Hugh remained sheriff of Leicestershire and 
Northamptonshire until 1129, and it was only in Warwickshire that he was 
superseded. Significantly it is in 1121 that Hugh is first found as sheriff of 
Lincolnshire.!? It is probable he gave up Warwickshire to the king in exchange. If 
this is so he got the worst of the deal, because without the support of a friendly 
earl he found Lincolnshire uncongenial and paid heavily before 1127 to be rid of 
іс.20 Geoffrey de Clinton was therefore sheriff of Warwickshire by 1121. An even 
earlier date is possible, but it is at least evident that his appointment followed on 
the death of Earl Henry. It shows that the king took advantage of the weakness of 
the young Earl Roger to resume control of the shrievalty by installing a curialis in 
it Trouble was developing in his loyalist block, and he put Geoffrey into 
Warwickshire as a watchdog on the suspect earl. 

The second stage of Geoffrey’s installation in Warwickshire was the receipt of 
an estate from Earl Roger. This had largely been accomplished by 1124. The 
estate Geoffrey was given was very large: before 1185 it owed seventeen knights' 
fees to Earl Roger, noted as of old enfeoffment in Earl William's carta of 1166,?! 
that is, nearly seven fees larger than what was owed by the next greatest baron of 
the honour of Warwick. That Geoffrey had performed homage for it, and was at 
least going through the forms of knight service by 1125-6, can be seen from a 
charter of Earl Roger's confirming Geoffrey's grant of Salford Priors to 
Kenilworth priory,? which mentions that Geoffrey owed one knight's service 


15 Orderic Vitalis, vi. зо. 

1e D, Walker, A New History of Wales: the Norman Conquerors (Swansea, 1977), pp. 48-5; Glamorgan 
County History, iii: The Middle Ages, ed. T. B. Pugh (Cardiff, 1971), pp. 206-7. 

Gesta Stephani, ed. K. R. Potter (Oxford, 1976), pp. 116-18. 

13 Regesta, ii, ПО. 1415. 

19 Fbid., ii, no. 1254. 

20 C. H. Walker, ‘Sheriffs in the pipe roll of 31 Henry l’, Eng. Hust. Rev., xxxvii (1922), 72. 

21 The Red Book of the Exchequer, ed. Н. Hall (3 vols., Rolls Ser., 1896-9), i. 324—7. 

?? Cartulary of Kenilworth, British Library, Harley MS. 3650 fo. 10v. 
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from the manor to the earl. The acquisition of Salford and the rest of his estate 
can be dated to 1124. It is known that Geoffrey did not have the manor of 
Budbrooke in 1128, because in that year Earl Roger confirmed the church and 
two-thirds of his demesne tithe there to the college of St. Mary, Warwick. 
Budbrooke became a component of Geoffrey’s barony and next appears in a 
settlement between the college of Warwick and Geoffrey de Clinton I of before 
1133, noted in a charter of his son, Geoffrey II, which confirms the allocation to 
Kenilworth priory of its church.*4 From this evidence it would be unreasonable 
to think that Geoffrey held any other part of his honour in the county in 1128. 
Yet his tenure of components of his barony, other than Salford, is certain by 
1124: two members of the honour of Warwick, Lillington and King’s Newnham, 
appear in the foundation charter of Kenilworth priory, customarily dated to late 
1125, but now reliably fixed as of 1124.%5 

The chronology appears to be, therefore, that Geoffrey received his lands from 
Earl Roger during the vacancy in the see of Worcester, probably in the middle or 
towards the end of 1124. He immediately set about building a castle and priory 
at his new headquarters at Kenilworth in the winter of 1124-5, a process 
complete in October 1125 when he obtained the royal confirmation for his 
foundation from the king in Normandy.?$ 

It now remains to be explained why Roger was compelled to grant away such a 
large part of his honour to Geoffrey de Clinton. Its considerable extent would 
seem a rather over-generous bribe to gain the friendship of the new sheriff. If 
Roger would hardly have parted with so much land through sheer good nature, 
he must have been forced to it by the king. The explanation is likely to be 
connected with relations between Henry I and the Beaumont family, which took 
a severe turn for the worse in October 1 123, when Count Waleran of Meulan, the 
head of the family, and Roger’s cousin, led a rebellion against the king, his 
protector. Roger is likely to have been involved. Count Waleran, with his twin 
brother Robert, spent some of his childhood in the care of Earl Henry of 
Warwick, his uncle, as seems apparent from the appearance of Robert and 
presumably Waleran in the care of the abbey of St. Mary, Abingdon, of which 
Earl Henry was a prominent patron." In addition, since their fathers appear 
together frequently, at court, the young Roger and Waleran would often have 
been together as boys. Before Stephen’s reign began Roger was to be married to 
Waleran’s half-sister, Gundreda de Warenne. The two could well have met just 
before the revolt, for Waleran appears іп the Midlands in 1122.28 Roger became 
implicated in Waleran’s revolt, if only by association, and it is hardly likely that 

ЗР. R. O., E 164/22 fo. 12. The assent of Simon, bishop of Worcester makes the date the charter 
carries, of 1123, unlikely, as he was not consecrated until 1125. The act passing as the foundation 
charter seems to have been largely copied from Bishop Simon’s confirmation charter of 1128 (ibid. 
fos. 12v-18v). On the other hand the grants listed are genuine ones, and there seems no reason to 
doubt that the bishop's charter copied an earlier, and genuine, charter of the earl to which the 
traditional date of 1123 can be safely attached. 

™ Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 3650 fo. 18. 

* For the foundation of Kenilworth priory, see C. Watson, ‘Edition of the Kenilworth cartulary’ 
(unpublished University of London Ph.D. thesis, 2 vols., 1966), i. 296. The foundation date is now 
thought to be 1124, because the grant by Earl Roger of the churches of Brailes and Wellesbourne 
cannot be later than March 1125, by which date, according to the charter, a church was already 
consecrated and canons installed. In the actual foundation charter, Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 3650 fo. 
2r—v, an important clause notes that Geoffrey will retain from the manor of Kenilworth, ‘particula 
que ego inde retinui ad castellum et ad parcum meum faciendum’, which shows that the castle was 
not built nor the park planned when the priory was being set up. 

26 Regesta, ii, no. 1428. 

? Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, ed. J. Stevenson (2 vols., Rolls Ser., 1858), ii. 20, 136—8, 229. 

28 Regesta, ii, nos. 1301, 1819. 
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the king had yet forgotten the rebellion of Robert du Neubourg, a few years 
earlier. 

The collapse of the revolt in April 1124 and Geoffrey’s receipt of lands of the 
earldom of Warwick at about the same time takes the argument back to the 
king's territorial strategy. Roger had fulfilled the king's fears, and knocked a hole 
in the loyal Midland power block. It was a way to redress the balance by inducing 
Roger to enfeoff the sheriff. This both reduced the earl's power and gave 
Geoffrey a measure of military force to back him up in the county. Such a 
forced enfeoffment was not unique. It was a stratagem of political control known 
to have been employed elsewhere by King Henry. Professor Hollister has 
discovered an earlier instance in Essex, where William de Mandeville, after an 
unwise excursion in the civil war of 1101, lost three manors to the loyal curialis, 
Eudo dapifer, as well as the office of constable of the Tower.”? With the county of 
Warwick no longer under the undisputed control of Earl Roger, the king could 
regard his system as restored. For Geoffrey de Clinton, however, the problems 
had only just begun, and the fullness of the documentation available allows one 
to examine the methods by which he attempted to cope with his position and 
consolidate his power. 

Geoffrey had been placed in Warwickshire to suit the king's purpose, and it is 
not surprising to find that after 1124 he had to make great exertions directed 
towards his own security. It pleased the king to site his major fortress for him at 
Kenilworth, a mere two miles from the gates of the earl's stronghold at 
Warwick. This no doubt suited the king’s purpose, but it left Geoffrey 
somewhat exposed. It may have been an indication of the sheriff's concern that 
the fortification raised at Kenilworth was one of the most imposing in England at 
the time, secure behind water defences, with a very advanced square, stone, keep, 
that may have had to be finished by his son.*? Whatever Geoffrey’s reservations, 
it must have been obvious to all that royal power was now firmly reasserted in a 
county that had been for over twenty years in the earl's hands. 

Although Earl Roger had acquired a tenant who could easily use royal support 
to defy him, and who had been deliberately placed in Warwickshire with that 
intention, the king left the earl with the hope that the Clintons could be mastered 
if they put a foot wrong. Geoffrey was well aware of his vulnerability and he 
began to dig in. As well as raising a castle and priory church at Kenilworth, he 
took other precautions to bolster what must have been a shaky position at the 
beginning. He introduced men into the county on whose loyalty he could count. 
After 1124 tenants begin appearing in Warwickshire who bear the names of 
places to the north and east of Saint-LÓ in the Cotentin, around the two 
communes of Semilly, Geoffrey's place of origin. Henry de Semilly first 
appears soon after 1125 in a confirmation charter by Geoffrey,? and he was 
settled at Radford (now Radford Semele) before the first Geoffrey's death.** A 


** C. W. Hollister, ‘The misfortunes of the Mandevilles', History, lviii (1973), 18-28. 

50 Kenilworth was a member of the royal soke of Stoneleigh (Domesday Book, i fo. 288b; The 
Stoneleigh Leger Book, ed. R. H. Hilton (Dugdale Soc., xxiv, 1960), рр. 7-9). Kenilworth, asa site fora 
castle, is well placed strategically, but unlikely tactically, even if money and considerable ingenuity 
made up for the deficiencies later. It is possible to deduce from this that the castle was built where it 
was by direct, rather than indirect, royal intervention. 

31 P, В, Chatwin, ‘Castles in Warwickshire’, Trans. Birmingham Archaeol. Soc., lxvii (1947-8), 18—19, 
attributes the keep to Geoffrey I. For another interpretation of the castle’s significance, see Southern, 
p. #15. 

*! Loyd, p. 30. 

33 Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 3650 fo. 4v. 

54 ла. fos. 1987—13, 86. 
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Richard de Torneriis is a constant member of Geoffrey's household, and he must 
have come from Tourniéres (Calvados, cant. Balleroy) 13 km north of 
Saint-Pierre-de-Semilly. J. H. Round was able to demonstrate that Geoffrey 
granted Drayton to Robert de Lucerna, and to his brother Giffard thereafter, who 
came from La Luzerne (Manche, cant. Saint-Lô), a commune bordering on the 
Semillys.55 Lastly, a William de Rampanna appears with Geoffrey soon after 
1125,6 and his origin may well be at Rampan (Manche, cant. Saint-Lô), just over 
9 km west of Saint-Pierre-de-Semilly. He was settled by Geoffrey at Harbury.*’ 
These examples are more than enough to indicate that Geoffrey, in granting out 
his estates, went out of his way to import men from his birthplace, outsiders tied 
to him by bonds of common origin. Another measure showing the constant 
necessity of military preparedness is the observation that Geoffrey's demesne 
manors, Leek Wootton, Redfern, and Brandon, are all gathered around his two 
castles of Kenilworth and Brandon, not a necessary measure unless the sheriff 
lived in constant apprehension of attack. 

Geoffrey de Clinton continued to build on his success after 1124. In 1129 his 
position was further strengthened by the election of his nephew, Roger, 
archdeacon of Buckingham, as bishop of Coventry. He was consecrated on 29 
December. For Geoffrey, his nephew's promotion had a considerable 
significance. The straggling diocese of Lichfield-Coventry-Chester took in the 
north-eastern half of Warwickshire, and since 1102 the bishop had fixed his seat 
at Coventry abbey, a mere three miles north-east of Kenilworth. It is difficult to 
believe that Roger's elevation was a coincidence, and Simeon of Durham records 
that Geoffrey de Clinton paid 3,000 marks on his nephew's behalf for the 
mitre.? As a consequence, or perhaps in repayment, Geoffrey's Warwickshire 
honour was augmented by the episcopal manors of Cubbington, Leamington 
Priors, Napton and Harbury, which were eventually, probably under constraint, 
returned to the see by Geoffrey II, his son. The winter of 1129-30 saw Geoffrey 
at the peak of his career. Apart from the earl, he was the most powerful magnate 
in Warwickshire, a royal official of wide responsibilities, the owner of two castles 
in Warwickshire, and one in Normandy, while his nephew was bishop of 
Coventry. Unfortunately, circumstances were already in operation that would 
lead to a change in the balance in Warwickshire in the favour of Earl Roger. 

The year 1129 saw the release and rapid return to royal favour of the head of 
the Beaumont family, Count Waleran of Meulan.*! A revitalized Beaumont 
group at court could only have helped Earl Roger's position in Warwickshire. In 
the pipe roll of 1130 we find the earl of Warwick and his mother, the dowager 
countess, receiving Danegeld exemptions in Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Berk- 
shire and Warwickshire,*? which is an indicator of royal favour. It is no surprise 
to find the earl reappearing at the curia after five years’ absence, in the company 
of his cousins, as soon as the king returned from Normandy in 1131.** The king's 

55 J. Н. Round, ‘A great marriage settlement’, The Ancestor, xi (1904), 156. Round refers to a charter 
noted in W. Dugdale, The Antiquities of Warunckshire, ed. W. Thomas (2 vols., 1780), ii. 702. He was 
unaware that a facsimile survives (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Dugdale 18, p. 149). It was from 
this that Round followed by Loyd established Geoffrey’s origins at Semilly. 

36 Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 3650 fo. 4v. 

57 Cartulary of Combe, Brit. Libr., Cotton MS. Vitellius A.i fo. 7or-v. 

88 Handbook of British Chronology, ed. F. M. Powicke and E. B. Fryde (and edn., 1961), p. 223. 

3 The passage in question is most adequately discussed in Watson, i. 135n. 

40 Cartulary of Kenilworth, Brit. Libr., Additional MS. 47677 fo. 52. 

4 G. H. White, ‘The career of Waleran, count of Meulan’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xvii 


(1984), 25. 
42 Pipe Roll 31 Henry I, pp. 23, 80, 107, 108, 126. 
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motives in favouring the Beaurnonts once more are unknown, but were possibly 
connected with the growing succession problem that faced Henry I after he had 
married his daughter to the count of Anjou at the end of 1128.** As a part of this 
process he would have to smile upon Earl Roger, if only for his cousin's sake. 
There is good reason to believe that he dangled the carrot of Geoffrey de 
Clinton's disgrace before Earl Roger as a means of leading him into the curial 
network along with his cousins. If the earl came over wholeheartedly to the king, 
there would be no danger in this, since with a loyal earl, Geoffrey would be 
superfluous and could be sacrificed safely. This must be the explanation why at 
Easter 1180, at the height of his power, Geoffrey was arrested at the king’s palace 
. of Woodstock and charged with treason.‘ He was held and tried before David of 
Scotland, the king's brother-in-law, but he escaped the charge, although only at 
some cost in bribes.*® The event was the talk of the year, and it is no surprise to 
find that neither Orderic Vitalis nor Henry of Huntingdon can say what the exact 
charge was, nor offer any explanation for the arrest, and even more surprising, 
Geoffrey's escape. If treason was the charge it was a mere facade. As the case of 
Geoffrey's predecessor proves, a real traitor got no mercy from Henry I. There is 
every indication that Geoffrey's mysterious fall from grace was the price, or part 
of the price, for the Beaurnonts' return to the сипа. Geoffrey’s survival is not to 
be wondered at: he was still a useful tool, and who could tell whether he might 
not be needed again, should the Beaumonts once more prove faithless. Geoffrey 
was still in royal service, making his last appearance in the royal curia at Ditton, at 
some time in 1133.*' He must have died soon after, for before his own death in 
1135, King Henry addressed a writ to Geoffrey's younger brother, William de 
Clinton, who was either completing his brother’s term of office, or was his 
successor as sheriff of Warwickshire. At this point William was acting as guardian 
of his brother's heir, and was temporarily head of the family. . 

The death of Henry I opened a new phase in relations between the earl of 
Warwick and the Clintons. After 1185 the rules of the game were changed. The 
removal of Henry’s dominating personality and the end of his web of policies, 
left the Clintons at the mercy of Earl Roger. King Stephen, riding high on the 
support of the Beaumonts and their confederates, left the Clintons without hope 
of royal support.*° Earl Roger for his part saw his chance to settle with them once 
and for all. The succession of a minor added to the attraction of a military 
adventure, since the earl could hope that the Clinton group would be 
disorganized.*! 

'Two separate charters give evidence of violent conflict in Warwickshire at the 
beginning of Stephen's reign, almost certainly during the years 1136-7. The most 
explicit is the charter by which Geoffrey de Clinton II fulfilled a deathbed grant 
of his father. The charter was dated by the recovery of his honor and castellum (in 
this case probably the castle of Brandon). The charter can be dated to c. 1 188.5? 
Supporting evidence that Geoffrey II did not get his lands back without a 
damaging fight is to be found in another charter, this time issued by William 


44 Orderic Vitalis, vi. 390 and n. 

55 Ibid., iv. 276; Henria archidiaconi Huntendunensis Historia Anglorum, ed. T. Arnold (Rolls Ser., 1879), 
p. 252. 

46 Southern, p. 217. 

47 Regesta, ii, no. 1798. 

‘8 [bid., no. 1988. 

*? See Appendix, below. 

59 R, H. C. Davis, King Stephen (1967), pp. 3073. 

5! See Appendix, below. 
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Giffard, Earl Roger's steward, who made heavy compensation for the ravages he 
carried out on the lands of Kenilworth priory.5 The charter сап be dated to 
before 1144 because it is attested by Richard fitz Azor, dean of St. Mary, 
Warwick, who had been expelled from his church by that date.5* It seems that 
Earl Roger attempted to confiscate the Clinton barony, and at one time the 
Clintons lost everything except Kenilworth. The struggle that they put up, 
however, was sufficiently fierce for the effort to master the Clintons to become an 
embarrassment to Earl Roger, and he allowed himself to be persuaded to settle 
with them peacefully. A treaty was arranged that included the marriage of young 
Geoffrey to the earl's daughter Agnes, who could only have been an infant at the 
time. 

The settlement survives because a copy found its way into the archives of the 
Beauchamp earls of Warwick, and was transcribed into their cartulary. The text 
may well have been corrupt to begin with, and the copyist confused things 
further by his attempts to tidy it up. Some parts of it, especially the witness list, 
will always be obscure.55 Reservations to one side, it is at least possible to 
establish a narrow date for the document. Since it features the king and the 
bishop of Winchester acting together it cannot be later than the bishop's break 
with his royal brother in December 1138.5 This is supported by the attestation of 
Siward fitz Turchill, the most prominent of Earl Roger's barons, who is known to 
have died by 1139.57 It is also unlikely to have been written before November 
1187, because one of the four mediators is the earl’s brother, Robert du 
Neubourg, who after sitting on the fence and courting Geoffrey of Anjou, finally 
joined King Stephen's entourage in Normandy in 1187.5* He probably crossed 
over to England with the king in November, for he is found in the royal army 
besieging Bedford in January 1188.5? This leaves us with the very useful date limit 
of between November 1137 and December 1138 for the treaty, and if one felt 
inclined to narrow it further, it would be to the summer of 1138, when King 
Stephen was very active in the Midlands and Marches.9? 

Establishing the date of the Warwick-Clinton treaty leads on to a con- 
sideration of its terms. Taken in all, Geoffrey II did quite well out of it. It shows 
him attempting to obtain from the earl all that his father had enjoyed from 
Henry I, and to some extent succeeding. His first aim was to preserve a measure 
of independence within the honour of Warwick, and we find Earl Roger 
conceding him the right for his ten knights in Warwickshire to do service at the 
lesser Clinton castle of Brandon, as opposed, one imagines, to enforcing 
castle-guard at Warwick. It is hardly likely that Geoffrey I would have done 

55 Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 3650 fo. s1r-v. 

54 Richard fitz Azor was the son of Azor of Warwick, one of Earl Roger's prepositi of the borough 
(P.R.O., E 164/22 fo. 9), and he was the ‘R. decanus' expelled from the deanery by Richard Peche, 
archdeacon of Coventry, c. 1144, with the help of Earl Roger (Papsturkunden ın England, ed. W. 
Holtzmann (3 vols., Berlin and Gottingen, 1980/1—52), i. 256). He was apparently restored by Earl 
William (P.R.O., E 164/22 fo. 41v). He had a son, William, who was a burgess of Warwick, and a 
familiar of Earl Waleran (ibid. fos. 40v—41; Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare Birthplace Trust, MS. 
DR 87/5). 

ЕНИ Cartulary, Brit. Libr., Additional MS. 28024 fo. 58r—v. The text referred to is as 
printed in The Beauchamp Cartulary, ed. E. Mason (Pipe Roll Soc., new ser., xliii, 1980), pp. 162-8. In 
this document it will never be clear, for instance, if the fourth of the mediators named is the earl of 
Warenne, or the dowager countess of Warwick, a most distinguished matriarch, quite capable of 
playing a political role. 

55 Davis, p. 39. 

57 Regesta, iii, no. 418. 

58 Orderic Vitahs, vi. 466; Regesta, iii, nos. 69, 327, 594. 

59 Regesta, iii, no. 842. 
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service to the honour at Warwick, and he would have probably got his knights to 
do guard at Kenilworth. Geoffrey II and the earl seem to be reaching a 
compromise whereby knights owed to the earl would do service neither at 
Kenilworth, a castle built on land held in chief, nor at Warwick, but at a mutually 
acceptable location at Brandon, a castle built on land held of the earl, but at least 
a Clinton fortress. Geoffrey II in compensation is allowed liberal terms 
concerning aids and expeditions, and is given an increased hold on Cubbington, 
by the cession to him of the service of Henry fitz Boscher, either the son or 
grandson of that Boscher who held the manor at the Domesday survey.5! The 
treaty also recognized the Clinton claim to the shrievalty of Warwick, which since 
the beginning of Stephen’s reign was within the control of Earl Roger, as is clear 
from a charter of the earl of 1136-7 to Worcester cathedral.9? This is in line with 
Professor Davis's recent findings that shrievalties became generally subordinate 
to the earls in Stephen’s first years.9? 

Geoffrey II and his uncle could be reasonably content with what they had 
achieved. Despite their loss of royal favour they had maintained their position in 
Warwickshire. The earl does not seem to have got much out of it on the surface, 
but he had at least secured the recognition that the Clintons were his vassals, 
barons of the honour of Warwick, for the treaty is full of ostentatious references 
to the service and aids Geoffrey II owes to the earl. In addition, now that a family 
connection had been torged, there would be no more threat of the Clinton 
barony detaching itself from the earldom of Warwick: for what it was worth 
Roger was once more master of Warwickshire. The treaty and marriage seem to 
have worked, at least there are no indications of any future collisions of interest 
between the earls of Warwick and the Clintons. As for the shrievalty, there is no 
clear evidence that Geoffrey II secured it for himself. A sheriff called William 
appears, as it scems, in 1150, and one could identify him either with William de 
Clinton, or equally plausibly, with William Giffard, the steward of Earl Roger.** 
No sheriff is noted for Warwickshire in the pipe roll of 1154-5, which may be 
either because there was no sheriff operating, or that the sheriff's position was so 
undermined that he could not produce an account. In the pipe roll of 1155—6 the 
sheriff is Robert fitz Hugh, who is rather an obscure figure, but who is at least 
known to have been the tenant of Earl Robert of Leicester at Brampton, 
Northants.,® and was likely enough yet another Beaumont nominee. There is no 
mention of any old farm to which a Clinton is liable. 

The Clintons were amongst the more fortunate of the late King Henry's 
henchmen. Not all the new men that Henry I employed to monitor and control 
his magnates were so lucky as to survive the transition into the reign of Stephen. 
On Henry's death it is not surprising to find that in the suddenly changed climate 
of Stephen's England a few were caught in a violent backlash. Geoffrey II, for all 


€! Henry fitz Boscher was active as early as the time of Earl Henry (P.R.O., E 164/22 fo. 8), and he 
does in fact attest two charters of Geoffrey II (Book of Seals, p. 159; Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 3650 fo. 
58). 

5? The Cartulary of Worcester Cathedral Priory, ed. R. R. Darlington (Pipe Roll Soc., new ser., xxxviii, 
1968), p. 12. The charter addresses Earl Roger's sheriff. The presence among the witnesses of Hugh 
pauper, brother of Count Waleran, indicates a date before 1141 and the count's departure from 
England. 

55 Davis, pp. 129-82. 

*! P.R.O., Lists of Sheriffs for England and Wales (Lists and Indexes, ix, 1898, repr. New York, 1968), 
Р. 144. 

55 Brampton, once the count of Mortain's, was a member of the honour of Leicester in the 
Northants. survey (Victoria History of Northamptonshire, i. 378). Robert fitz Hugh vicecomes, lord of 
Brampton, was a patron of Pipewell abbey at Braybrooke, Northants. (Cartulary of Pipewell, Brit. 
Libr., Cotton MS. Caligula A. xii fos. 21,77). 
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that he became caught in private warfare with Earl Roger, could at least count 
himself more fortunate than William fitz Othuer, who lost almost all that his 
father had obtained by a forced enfeoffment at the expense of the Mandevilles.59 
The unluckiest of all Henry's new men was William Maltravers, whom the old 
king had intruded into the honour of Pontefract. At the accession of Stephen, 
Maltravers was assassinated by a tenant, probably atthe instigation of the former 
lord, Ilbert de Іасу. For this reason the Warwick-Clinton treaty should be 
seen, first and foremost, as a postscript to the reign of Henry I. It is a product of 
the tensions that Henry's decisive methods produced, and should not be 
compared too freely with other treaties of Stephen's reign. There is little in it to 
indicate, for instance, that it was designed to keep the developing civil war out of 
Warwickshire, and there is no hint that Warwick and Clinton had taken opposing 
sides in the conflict between Stephen and Mathilda's partisans. It cannot be 
compared too freely with the famous Leicester-Chester treaty, which was a 
product of the chaos caused by Stephen's rule. In one way only does it have a 
kinship with the other great conventiones of Stephen's reign, and that is in that it 
showed that if the magnates wanted peace, to a great extent, they had to make it 
themselves. It was an early straw in the wind for those with eyes to see. 

The history of the Warwick-Clinton relationship casts a most valuable light on 
Henry I’s methods of government. This is its main significance, despite its 
explanation for a few curiosities of Stephen's reign. One can only admire the way 
Henry I stagemanaged the political world of the eleven-twenties, and exploited 
what chances the ambitions of the magnates gave him. The careful way that he 
could use his creations, the new men, to check and monitor the unstable 
members of his aristocracy, is impressive and ruthless. Geoffrey de Clinton was 
intruded into the county of Warwick in about 1121, then set up as the new curial 
counterweight in the shire in 1124, at the earl's expense. After a profitable six 
years of dominance in the county, the king's need to conciliate the earl led to 
Geoffrey's temporary, but humiliating, downfall. It was a cynical and adroit 
manceuvre, and the only touch of humanity about it is that the king waited till he 
was out of the country before it was perpetrated. Most importantly of all, the 
king's preoccupation with the security of Warwickshire betrays a broader theme 
in his government. There are good grounds for believing in the existence of a 
comprehensive territorial strategy in Henry's reign, based on those magnates he 
had attracted into his curia, and whose loyalty to him had been tested and 
proven. By this policy, the sensitive area of the southern Marches, and the 
strategically important region of the central Midlands became a loyal block of 
castles, boroughs and estates, an effective hindrance to a rebellion in England 
after 1107. Stephen's incomprehension, or brushing aside, of Henry's apparatus 
of curiales, new men and patronage, and the subsequent chaos, shows how great a 
king England lost in 1135. 
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The Parliamentary Subsidy of 1450 


THE PARLIAMENT that began in November 1449 and lasted until June 1450 was 
one of the most dramatic and contentious of the whole medieval period.! It met 
at a time of domestic and foreign crisis and its original intention—the securing 
of finance for the defence of the hard-pressed garrisons in Normandy—was soon 
almost lost sight of in an increasingly violent attack by the Commons upon the 
duke of Suffolk and the courtiers who had dominated the government during the 
past decade. This attack culminated in the impeachment and fall of Suffolk and 
the acceptance by the king of the principle of a general resumption of Crown 
lands. Only after this, in May 1450, too late to save Normandy, did the 
parliament turn its attention to the financial needs of the Crown. Instead of the 
normal fifteenth and tenth, however, the Commons granted a subsidy on 
incomes. Royal assent was given to this subsidy bill probably on the last day of 
parliament, 5 June 1450, and the tax was assessed and collected during the next 
few years. It is the purpose of this article to examine the evidence for the origins 
and nature of this unusual tax and thus place it in its political and administrative 
context, and by an examination of its surviving records to consider how 
accurately it reflected the landed wealth of the country which it purported to tap. 

The surviving records of the assessment and collection of the subsidy are fairly 
numerous but very incomplete. They fall into three main groups. Firstly, the 
particulars of their account returned by the sheriffs who were responsible for 
collection of the subsidy. These survive only for fifteen counties— 
Cambridgeshire, Cornwall, Derbyshire, Herefordshire, Huntingdonshire, Kent, 
Nottinghamshire, Shropshire and Wiltshire, together with the Kesteven division 
of Lincolnshire, each of which includes the names of those assessed to pay to the 
subsidy, and Lancashire, Staffordshire, Gloucestershire, Lincolnshire, Essex and 
Hertfordshire which do not include names; and for four towns with county 
status—Norwich, York and Nottingham, which include names, and Lincoln 
which does not.? Secondly, the account roll drawn up for the treasurers of the 
subsidy for the years 1455 to 1459:* unfortunately their earlier account does not 
survive but this gap can be partly filled by various entries on the rolls of the 
exchequer. Thirdly, there exists an exchequer roll on which are sewn together 
accounts of the assessment and receipts for the four taxes granted on incomes 
during the early fifteenth century—in 1404, 1411, 1485 and 1450. For the 1450 
subsidy this provides a summary account of the assessment and receipts for each 
sheriff's bailiwick: unfortunately, in some instances where a sheriff held two 

! The proceedings of this parliament are in Rotuli Parliamentorum, v. 171—207. For discussion of its 
activities and proceedings see R. Virgoe, "The parliament of 1449-50’ (unpublished University of 
London Ph.D. thesis, 1964). 

+ Public Record Office, Exchequer Lay Subsidies, E 179/81/108, 87/93, 91/73, 117/64, 182/170, 
124/218, 159/84, 166/141, 196/118 and 276/44 and Various Accounts, E 101/681/89 are county 
assessments including names of those assessed; 130/74 and 177/65 are summary accounts tor Lancs. 
and Staffs. respectively; 238/78 is a composite roll containing summary accounts for Notts. and 
Derb., Essex and Herts., Glos. and Lincs., with full assessments for the boroughs of Norwich and 
Nottingham; 217/56 is a full assessment for the city of York and 136/238 a summary account for the 
city of Lincoln. All MSS. cited in this article are in the P.R.O. 

* E 179/240/316. This account is summarized in Exchequer, Foreign Accounts, E 864/94 m. 4. 

* Exchequer, Enrolled Subsidy Accounts, E 859/39. 
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counties the returns for each are not distinguished. This roll does allow the total 
yield of the subsidy to be estimated, though it omits the sums payable by those 
who did not appear for assessment in 1451 and later had to pay a triple 
subsidy—but probably these did not amount to a very large total. No entries 
appear on the roll for the counties of Cheshire, Durham, Northumberland, 
Cumberland and Westmorland, nor for the Cinque Ports, but these were 
probably eventually exempted from the payment. 

The records, limited though they are, even compared with those of the 1435 
subsidy analysed by Professor H. L. Gray,’ do provide a good deal of 
information on the process of assessment and collection and allow some 
comment on the success of the subsidy in tapping the wealth of the country. This 
comment will form the second part of the article. It is first necessary to set the tax 
in its historical context. 

From the reign of Edward III the normal form of direct taxation granted by 
parliament and levied by the king was the fifteenth and the tenth.* As is well 
known the assessment of this tax both in terms of the total sum to be collected 
and in its distribution among the counties and their townships had become 
largely stabilized after 1834: the Crown could expect something over £37,000 
each time it was levied.” Inevitably this assessment rapidly became out of touch 
with the reality of the distribution of wealth within the kingdom, and after the 
Black Death and the subsequent long decline in the population it represented a 
much greater burden per head of the tax-paying inhabitants. More particularly 
the virtual end of demesne farming in the early fifteenth century eventually 
transferred almost the whole of the burden of the assessment on rural areas to 
the peasantry, for it was crops and animals that formed the bulk of the assessed 
wealth.? At the same time the period c. 1370 to 1460 was one of very large 
military commitments by the Crown which necessitated frequent demands for 
direct taxation. 

Thus the Commons in parliament attempted at various times during this 
period to shift the burden of taxation on to a more equitable basis. The parish 
tax of 1371 and the poll taxes of 1377-80 were both experiments in this direction 
but the disastrous consequences of the 1380 poll tax prevented any attempt to 
repeat it.? Indeed, in 1382 the Lords agreed that the lands as well as the goods of 
all peers and other lords of manors should be assessed to the fifteenth to alleviate 
the burden on the poor, but this was an extraordinary concession and not 
repeated.!? Other forms of direct tax that were to fall more heavily on the rich 
than the poor were, however, to be tried at times during the fifteenth century. 
There seems no doubt that during the Lancastrian period these experiments 


5H. L. Gray, ‘Incomes from land in England in 1436’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xlix (1984), 607-89. The 
particulars for 16 counties survive for this subsidy, which was granted in Dec. 1485 but assessed and 
collected in 1486. It will be relerred to as 'the 1485 subsidy' and that granted in 1450 as ‘the 1450 
subsidy’, except where assessments are being discussed when the dates 1436 and 1451 will be used. 

* For the late medieval fifteenths and tenths, see Surrey Taxation Returns, ed. H. C. Johnson (Surrey 
Record Soc. Pubns., xxxiii, 1932), introduction; М. W. Beresford, Lay Subsidies and Poll Taxes 
(Canterbury, 1963). 

? Surrey Taxation Returns, pp. xix-xxvi, liii-lix. 

3 As no assessments on individuals survive for most counties after 1332 it is impossible to be precise 
about the apportionment of the tax at a local level, but Dr. Schofield shows that in the early 16th 
century the bulk of assessments were on the traditional chattels and that the nobility were alfected 
very little by the tax (R. S. Schofield, ‘Parliamentary lay taxation, 1485—1547 (unpublished University 
of Cambridge Ph.D. thesis, 1963), ch. iii). 

э Rot. Parl., ii. 303-4, 364; iii. 57-8, 90; J. С. Edwards, The Second Century of the English Parlament 
(Oxford, 1979), pp. 26-31. 

19 Rot. Parl., iii. 184; Surrey Taxation Returns, p. liii. 
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originated from discussions in parliament among the Lords, Commons or both. 
They were not, as were the early Tudor subsidies, devices conceived by Crown 
officials.!! 

The first of these experiments was made in the first parliament of 1404 when, 
after long Commons' resistance to the grant of any direct tax, they finally 
proposed, with the assent of the Lords, a grant of one pound for every twenty 
pounds income from land on all incomes of over 500 marks a year. This mainly 
affected the Lords and it was they who made the final grant of this subsidy in the 
following parliament. It was to be appropriated to the expenses of war and to be 
paid direct to treasurers of war appointed in parliament. Considering its 
limited scope it was reasonably lucrative, bringing in nearly #1,000.! In 1411 a 
similar subsidy on landed incomes was granted, the lower limit being reduced to 
twenty pounds (the conventional value of the knight’s fee) but the rate being cut 
by two-thirds to 6s 8d for every twenty pounds income.!* The recorded yield was 
£1,387 but for some reason not all county assessments were recorded: for those 
that were the yield was almost invariably much greater than in 1404.!5 

The years of success for English arms in France and of strong government at 
home saw no such experiments—direct taxes were all in the form of fifteenths 
and tenths—but from the late fourteen-twenties there was another phase of 
experimentation in the subsidies granted, some of them additional to, others 
instead of, the normal fifteenth and tenth. In 1428 a tax on parishes was granted, 
at three rates depending on the size and wealth of the parish church, together 
with a levy of 6s 8d on each knight’s fee. This tax brought in the substantial sum 
of £12,291 but was not repeated.!* Three years later a subsidy similar to that of 
1411 was granted but at treble the rate—twenty shillings on each knight's fee or 
twenty pounds of landed income. This tax was annulled in 1432, however, as 
being impossible to collect, and a half-fifteenth and tenth voted in its place." 

These taxes were clearly no substitute in the eyes of the Crown for the fifteenth 
and tenth, but the Commons were increasingly reluctant to add to the burdens of 
the country. The fifteenth and tenth granted in 1433 was reduced by £4,000 to 
relieve impoverished places,!* and when the Commons, at the critical situation 
after the Congress of Arras, were asked for large subsidies they would only add to 
the grant of the normal tonnage and poundage and a single fifteenth and tenth a 
subsidy on incomes on the precedent of 1411 and 1431 but now much more 
elaborately graduated.!? This subsidy, with the surviving assessments, has been 
discussed in detail by Professor Gray and by Mr. Pugh and Professor Ross and 
there is no need for further comment here.?? The total yield—a little over 
£9,000—must have been disappointing to the Crown and it took a long time to 


" Schofield, рр. 411. 

!*w, Stubbs, Conshtutional History of England (3 vols., Oxford, 1874-8), ій. 45-8; Eulogium 
Historiarum sive Temporis, ed. F. S. Haydon (3 vols., Rolls Ser., 1858—63), iii. 400; Rot. Parl., iii. 546. 

1з E 179/242/78. This is an exchequer document which lists the yield of all lay and clerical taxes 
granted between 1377 and 1450, the last entry clearly being an estimate—of £10,000—for the 1450 
subsidy. 

14 Rot. Parl., iii. 648. 

15 E 179/242/73. The returns for London and 11 other counties are not recorded. 

15 Rot. Parl., iv. 318; Е 179/242/73. Details of most counties in Feudal Aids and a summary account 
in E 359/27. 
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20 Gray; T. B. Pugh and C. D. Ross, ‘The English baronage and the income tax of 1436’, ante, xxvi 
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collect, though no doubt it was anticipated by borrowing.”! The reasons for the 
low yield—the extensive exemptions and under-valuation—have been discussed 
by Pugh and Ross. 

Succeeding parliaments, except for that of 1447, each granted at least one 
fifteenth and tenth in the normal form, though from 1444 the allowance for 
poverty was increased from £4,000 to £6,000: collection was staggered to 
produce a more or less regular payment of one half of a fifteenth and tenth each 
year between 1436 and 1448.% The parliament of February 1449 granted during 
the first session a half of a fifteenth and tenth payable in two parts, at Martinmas 
in 1449 and 1450.28 But the unusual proviso annulling all assignments previously 
granted upon the tax, presumably in order to ensure it was appropriated for 
military purposes, and the increasing pressure in the same parliament for a 
general resumption of Crown grants indicate that the Commons were distrustful 
of the government and reluctant to burden further the ordinary citizen when 
courtiers and officials seemed to be milking the wealth of the Crown.?* The 
discussion among the Lords during the summer of 1449, when the imminence of 
war with France made further taxation imperative, shows that some of them, too, 
were concerned to find new ways of raising taxes or of linking taxation with 
reform of government.*® The most interesting suggestion was that of Bishop 
Booth of Coventry and Lichfield, who proposed that a year’s income should be 
demanded from each land-owner or annuitant. This would, of course, have 
produced an enormous sum but such a severe tax was never likely to commend 
itself to parliament and the Lords finally agreed to ask for ‘the usuall graunt of 
good’. A second half of a fifteenth and tenth was squeezed from the Commons 
under the same condition as the first, with payment of a half by Martinmas 1449 
(making a half of a whole subsidy to be paid at that date) and the other half by 
the same feast in 1451.19 

The new parliament was summoned only three months after the dissolution of 
the previous one, entirely as a result of the pressing need for further supply to 
defend Normandy against the successful French armies.?! Throughout the first 
two sessions, however, the government appears to have had no success in 
persuading the Commons even to discuss the form of a new grant.”* Not until the 
fall of Suffolk and the acceptance by the Crown of the principle of a general 
resumption of Crown lands did parliament begin seriously to take up the 
problem of providing supplementary grants to meet the urgent needs of the 
Crown. The failure to make a grant earlier had prevented money being 
borrowed on a sufficiently large scale to fit out a large expedition to Normandy 
and during the Easter recess of 1450 the small army that had been dispatched 
under Sir Thomas Kyriel was crushed at Formigny. The news did not inspire 


1 A. B. Steel points out the great jump in exchequer revenue during 1435-6 due to anticipation of 
this and other taxes granted in the 1435 parliament; but money was still being collected in 1441 and 
the final account was not rendered until 1442 when receipts were still incomplete (A. B. Steel, The 
Receipts of the Exchequer, 1377—1485 (Cambridge, 1954); Gray, p. 612; E 179/242/78). 

22 Rot. Parl., iv. 509—3; V. 4—5, 37, 68-9. 

33 Thid., v. 142. 

** For reference to the pressure for an act of resumption during this parliament see 'Bale's 
Chronicle’ in Six Town Chronicles of England, ed. R. Flenley (Oxford, 1911), p. 125; cf. B. P. Wolffe, The 
Royal Demesne in English History (1971), pp. 97—193. 

ВА. R. Myers, ‘A parliamentary debate of the mid-15th century’, Bull. John Rylands Libr., xxii 
(1988), 388-404; idem, ‘A parliamentary debate of 1449’, ante, li (1978), 78-83. 

26 Rot. Parl., v. 143-4. 

?! For a discussion of the circumstances surrounding the summoning of this parliament see Virgoe, 
pP. 1-3. 

™ T. Gascoigne, Loa e Libro Ventatum, ed. J. E. T. Rogers (Oxford, 1881), p. 190. 
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generosity but made some sort of grant imperative. Another fifteenth and tenth 
was felt to be insupportable: instead the precedent of 1435 was used to produce a 
similar but more wide-ranging tax on incomes.?? 

The discussions of 1449 reveal that alternative forms of taxation were in men's 
minds and when in May 1450 parliament turned its attention to the voting of 
supply it was natural that it should explore means of tapping sources of wealth 
other than those already being exploited by the 1449 grants. The suggestion may 
have come from the Lords, where the former treasurer, Lord Cromwell, an 
important force in this parliament, knew all about the 1485 grant; from the 
Commons, where the Speaker, William Tresham, and a number of other knights 
and burgesses had helped to vote that grant; or even from the exchequer. 
Certainly by May 1450 officials of the exchequer were moving between London 
and Leicester, searching their records and bringing the results to the parliament 
which was in session there from the beginning of May.9? No doubt this 
record-searching was also concerned with the implications of the resumption 
and household acts passed in the same parliament,?! but the officials must, too, 
have been engaged in seeking precedents and estimating likely yield from other 
possible taxes. It may have been at this time that an estimate of the possible yield 
of a subsidy on incomes was added to an exchequer roll summarizing the yields 
of all taxes since the reign of Richard 11.8 The summary details of the earlier 
subsidies of 1404, 1411 and 1435 were readily available, and it would have been 
possible also to use the records as a basis for some of the conditions to be 
imposed upon the new grant—that, for instance, it should be paid direct to 
treasurers of war, as in 1404, and that knights and burgesses of parliament 
should not be commissioners or collectors. More important, the records of the 
yields of earlier taxes made it possible to modify the basis of assessment to obtain 
a greater receipt, at least in theory, and the estimate on the exchequer roll just 
referred to was £10,000. Thus when the Commons in consultation with the Lords 
drew up a form of grant it was based very closely upon the 1435 tax but with 
significant modifications included in order to ensure on the one hand a greater 
yield and on the other restrictions upon control of the subsidy and its 
exploitation. Although the emergency was as great in 1450 as it had been in 1435 
the political climate was very different. It is true that the fifteenth and tenth 
granted in 1449 was still being collected but the parliament must have been well 
aware that the yield of the subsidy would be grossly insufficient for the military 
needs of the Crown. No doubt the Commons expected, unrealistically, that the 
act of resumption would fill the gap. 

The 1450 act, which took the normal form of an indenture, broadened the 
basis of assessment both geographically, by including lands held in the Marches 
and Wales and in liberties, and in the type of income assessed: in 1485 this had 
been confined to freehold lands, offices and annuities but the 1450 subsidy was 
also imposed upon copyhold lands and lands held by custom of the manor 
together with fees and wages granted for terms of years. In 1485 annuities paid 
out by the tax-payer were allowed against income. There is no specific reference 
to this concession in 1450, but as assessment was upon net income it is probable 
that such deductions were in practice allowed. These extensions alone should 

29 Rot. Parl., v. 172—4. The original act, with provisos, is in Parliament and Council Proceedings, 
C 49/28/1,2. 

50 Exchequer Issue Roll, E 408/779. 

51 For these acts see Wolffe, Royal Demesne, pp. 116-17, 124-80, and idem, ‘Acts of resumption in 
the Lancastrian parliaments, 1399-1456’, Eng. Hust. Rev., lxxiii (1958), 583—613. 

“Е 179/242/73. 

У Е 359/29. 
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have produced a very considerable increase in the yield of the tax over that of 
1435, but even more important was the lowering of the minimum taxable 
income and the raising of the rates. In 1485 no tax had been levied upon incomes 
below five pounds a year; between five pounds and £100 the rate was six pence in 
the pound; from there to £399 at 8d inthe pound; incomes of £400 and over were 
taxed at two shillings in the pound on the entire income. In 1450 the minimum 
was lowered to one pound (two pounds for those with wages only); up to twenty 
pounds the rate was six pence in the pound; between twenty pounds and £200 
the rate was one shilling in the pound and over £200 it was two shillings in the 
pound. The new minimum should have brought very many more people within 
the net and the higher assessments might have been expected to increase by up to 
a half the tax paid by the middling land-owners. 

Thus it is clear that a deliberate attempt was made by parliament to extend 
liability substantially compared with 1435. It is true that the method used was to 
widen the scope of the tax at the bottom of the scale and increase the rate on the 
middling men rather than to increase taxes on the wealthy, but, unlike 1435, no 
fifteenth and tenth was granted at the same time so this was not so inequitable as 
it might seem. 

The subsidy bill as presented by the Commons went on to provide for the 
appointment of four treasurers for the subsidy and to nominate Sir William 
Lucy, Sir Thomas Tyrell, Sir James Strangways and Richard Waller to fill these 
offices.5* Only Lucy was a member of this parliament but all were experienced 
soldiers and administrators and Waller, as one of Cardinal Beaufort's executors, 
was already deeply involved with the Crown's finances. The bill laid down that 
the treasurers were to receive the money from the collectors, confirming receipt 
by indentures, and to pay it direct to the captains appointed by the king, any 
commands to the contrary notwithstanding. They were to receive wages at the 
king's discretion and to be discharged of their account at the exchequer without 
fees or delay. 

Various provisions were added to the bill by the Commons in order to clarify 
methods of assessment and collection. Commissions were to be issued to ‘dyvers 
notable persones’ in each shire to examine under oath the residents of the shire 
on their incomes. No member of the Commons was to be a commissioner or 
collector. Persons paying were to be exempt from distraint of knighthood for 
two years and were not to be subject to any process upon the tax save for its 
payment. The bill concluded by asserting that owing to the poverty of the people 
the ‘usual charges’ could not be granted and that this subsidy was not to be 
treated as a precedent but was granted ‘for the defence of youre Royalme in this 
your most grettest necessitee’. Two provisos were added to the act, presumably 
by the Lords or king, exempting all ecclesiastical land from its provisions save 
that amortised since 1291 and more particularly exempting the king's recent 
foundations at Eton and Cambridge. The king and Lords agreed to the act as 
'reasonable'—an unusual form of assent for a subsidy bill—and granted the 
treasurers four shillings per day each for attendance on the business of the 
subsidy. 

Convocation also responded, probably in July, to the Crown's needs with a 
grant of a tenth on clerical incomes and property to be paid in two halves—at the 
feasts of the Annunciation in 1452 and 1453. Here too, special treasurers were 
appointed, consisting of the two archbishops and the bishops of London and 


У For Waller see Dictionary of National Biography, xx. 587—8; for Lucy, Strangways and Tyrell sec J. C. 
Wedgwood, History of Parlament: Biographies, 1439—1509 (1936), pp. 559—60, 820-1, 891-2. 
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Winchester, who were to be responsible for receiving the money and paying it 
„Out direct to the captains of the army to be sent to France.*5 

Although the treasurers later accounted as from 1 June 1450, the disorders 
that followed the dissolution of parliament and convocation, of which Cade's 
Rebellion was only the most important, made assessment and collection of both 
subsidies impossible. Some action was taken, for on 1 July the king's messengers 
were paid for taking to the counties writs concerning the collection of the lay 
subsidy, but no assessments were made or money collected, though at the end of 
the month the nominated treasurers were given the duty of receiving and making 
use of the forfeited goods of Jack Cade and his men, which included a substantial 
amount of 1001.36 It was not until 1 August that the bishops were ordered to 
appoint clergy to levy the clerical subsidy.’ A week later letters were issued under 
the great seal nominating commissions to assess the lay subsidy in each county 
and ordering the sheriffs to be responsible for its collection.’ Writs were also 
issued to the chancellor of the County Palatine of Lancaster and, in accordance 
with the act's invalidation of the normal exemptions, to the warden of the 
Cinque Ports, the bishop of Durham, the chief justice of Chester and the lords of 
the liberties of Tynedale and Hexham, ordering them to appoint similar 
commissions to assess and levy the subsidy. On the same day, 8 August, letters 
patent were issued formally appointing the treasurers of the subsidy and 
instructing them to receive the loans that the king intended to levy in anticipation 
of the subsidy and to pay the sums received to the captains of the army.” 

The government could issue orders but in the late summer of 1450 it was too 
weak to enforce them. The further disorders in Kent and elsewhere during 
August, the loss of the last remaining English towns in Normandy, the return of 
the duke of York and the consequent anticipation of large-scale reform, and the 
summoning of a new parliament all produced an atmosphere which made 
assessment let alone collection of the subsidy impossible, though some loans 
were made to the treasurers by ЅергетБег.* The first weeks of the new parliament 
were occupied with political matters, notably the attack upon the royal house- 
hold and former supporters of the late duke of Suffolk, but the threat to Gascony 
was already apparent and the army now being collected by its new seneschal, 
Lord Rivers, had to be paid.*! Consequently in December 1450 the collection of 
the subsidy granted in June was given renewed parliamentary backing. On the 
parliament roll it is noted that, as the subsidy granted in the last parliament was 
as yet unpaid 'owing to the lack of diligence of those chargeable', the king, 
with the advice of Lords and Commons, had ordered writs to be sent to the 
sheriffs ordering them to proclaim that the commissioners already appointed 
should be ready at specified times and places to examine all persons liable to pay 
the tax. Penalties were laid down for non-fulfilment of these commands and a 
triple subsidy imposed on those who failed to attend for assessment. The sheriff 
was ordered to wait upon the commissioners to execute their orders.*! | р 

Certain provisos were made to the original act, the most important of which 


55 Details іп Rept. of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Record Office, iii, app. з, pp. 80-2, and Calendar of 
Fine Rolls 1445—52, pp. 163-7. 

*6 E 408/779; Calendar of Patent Rolls 1446-52, p. 887. On 21 July Waller and Tyrell delivered the 
cash and chattels seized to the exchequer (E 101/515/13). 

3 Cal. Fine Rolls 1445—52, pp. 168-7. 

58 Ibid., pp. 167-74. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1446-52, p. 377. . 

40 Exchequer L.T.R. Memoranda Roll, E 368/228, States and Views of Account, Hilary, rot. vii. 

*! Rot. Parl., v. 210-26; R. L. Storey, The End of the House of Lancaster (1966), pp. 80-3. 

42 Rot. Parl., v. 211. 
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was to raise the lower limit for taxation to forty shillings in land or three pounds 
a year in fees and wages. This must have had the effect of eliminating large 
numbers of middling peasants, office-holders and servants and was a concession 
perhaps made as a consequence of the social unrest demonstrated during the 
previous summer and still simmering in south-east England. Inevitably it would 
considerably diminish the yield of the tax—it is impossible to say by how much. 
Other provisos made it clear that individuals would be assessed in one shire for 
all their property, instructed the Council to fix an appropriate reward for the 
members of the commissions, and laid down that no member of the Commons 
of this or the preceding parliament was to be a commissioner save those that had 
already begun work ‘before this day the xviii day of Decembre’. 

On the day parliament approved the new provisions, 18 December, the last 
day of the autumn session of parliament, writs were issued to those commissions 
which had been appointed in August, ordering assessment and collection on the 
new terms.*® Shortly before this, new commissions had been issued to the 
archbishop of Canterbury and other lords for the examination of all lords 
resident in London and Middlesex; on 23 January the bishops of Ely and Bath 
and Wells and others were commissioned to assess all knights, squires and others 
being in London or Middlesex as members of the parliament or on other 
business.** Urged on by royal writs threatening distraint on the assessors and 
sheriffs, the commissions now got to work and during the next three months 
most shires held their examinations for assessment and made return by 
indenture to the treasurers.55 Loans began to be received on the security of the 
subsidy and during the summer cash flowed in from the subsidy itself.*$ The 
clerical tenth granted in the 1449-50 parliament was also assessed and was used 
extensively for assignment during 1451." By August 1451 the treasurers of the 
clerical tenth were able to advance £7,247 125 034 to Lord Rivers for the expenses 
of the projected expedition to Gascony and at the same time Sir Thomas Tyrell 
and his fellow-treasurers of the lay subsidy were able to advance £7,664 45 7d to 
Lord Rivers for the same purpose, together with £200 for shipping.** Most of this 
money must have come from loans raised on the security of the subsidy and the 
sum raised is evidence of the excessive optimism of parliament, treasurers and 
lenders as to the money likely to accrue from the tax: the total assessment seems 
to have amounted to about £6,500 and not all of this had been paid by 
Michaelmas 1455.49 Unfortunately the first particulars of account drawn up by 
the treasurers have not been found so it is not certain how the money was raised 
and how loans were repaid, as nothing of these aspects appears on the formal 
exchequer records, but the treasurers’ second account, running from 1455 to 


43 Rot. Parl., v. 211. This writ does not appear to have been enrolled but many of the sheriffs’ 
returns of particulars of their account include copies of it, e.g. E 179/196/118, 159/84. 

44 Cal. Fine Rolls 1445—52, p. 207, where the commission of g Dec. is dated under 1451. The dating is 
ambiguous on the patent roll but the correct date is given on the copy on the Originalia Roll, E 
371/215, rott. 72-3. If this commission made returns they have not survived either as particulars or 
on the enrolled account. It seems probable that temporary residents, lords and commoners, were 
included in the London, Surrey and Middlesex returns. 

55 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1446-52, p. 412; Exchequer K. R. Memoranda Roll, E 159/227, writs and 
enrolments, Hilary. The surviving returns suggest that commissions in most shires sat to assess 
incomes during Jan. and Feb. 1451, usually holding sessions in several different towns (E 179/81/103, 
91/78, 117/64, 159/84, 196/118). Bale records that the Londoners were summoned for assessment to 
the Guildhall on 18 Jan. 1451 (Six Town Chronicles, p. 38). 

* Е 859/29. 

17 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1446-52, pp. 414, 417, 456-7, 472, 515, 518, 560, 572-8. 

3 E 403/784, 9 Aug; E 101/54/14. 

49 E 859/29. 
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1460, does not indicate any outstanding debts, and as it shows repayment of 
loans made as far back as 1453 it is unlikely that many earlier loans were still 
outstanding.*° 

As will be shown in more detail below the total sum assessed and collected was 
considerably lower than fifteen years previously and undoubtedly much lower 
than parliament and the exchequer had expected. There were certainly a number 
of reasons for this shortfall but reluctance to pay this novel tax on the part of 
both communities and individuals was undoubtedly one of them. The shakiness 
of the government, its failure to attract popular support and continued failures 
abroad all helped to produce an atmosphere congenial to tax evasion. It is clear 
that some of the unusual provisions of the subsidy, particularly its application to 
liberties previously exempt from normal taxes, caused resentment. There was 
certainly a strong protest from the leading men of Cheshire and this was 
successful: on 8 March 1451 the county received letters from the king under the 
eagle seal exempting its lands from the assessment.®! It seems probable that 
similar protests were received from the lords and inhabitants of Durham, 
Tynedale, Hexham and the Cinque Ports as none of these appears to have 
contributed to the tax. Nor do the three northern counties—Northumberland, 
Cumberland and Westmorland—appear on the enrolled account and it seems 
likely that they, too, received exemption during 1451, probably because of their 
constant exposure to Scottish raids and their military readiness for wars on the 
Border.^? 

There seems, too, to have been resistance from individuals: the sheriff of 
Yorkshire had a particularly difficult and eventually expensive task to get a full 
assessment and collection.** But his southern colleagues also had problems. By 
the summer of 1451, when the accounts began to be audited in the exchequer, 
there were still in many counties men of importance, including wealthy peers like 
Lords Cromwell and Welles, who had not appeared for assessment. They were 
ordered to appear at the exchequer.5* Some defaulters were later charged the 
triple subsidy provided for such men by the December 1450 act but most of these 


* E 179/240/316. 

УН. D. Harrod, ‘A defence of the liberties of Chester, 1450’, Archasologia, lvii (1900), 71-7. A 
similar protest had been made in 1486 but in that year the county had made an ex gratia payment of 
1,000 marks to the king (Exchequer, Council and Privy Seal, E 28/56, no. 5). 

5? E 359/29. The county of Northumberland seems to have been originally assessed for the subsidy, 
as in March 1451 its sheriff was ordered to examine the earl of Westmorland and his brothers, but, 
though the city of Newcastle paid to the subsidy, no account for the three northern counties appears 
on the summary roll and, unlike the sheriffs of other counties, the officials of these shires and 
` liberties were not ordered to be distrained in March 1451 (Cal. Fine Rolls 1445—52, p. 207; E 159/227, 
writs and enrolments, Hilary). These counties rarely paid the fifteenth and tenth in the 15th century 
and were exempted from most of the subsidies. No doubt residents paid on their property in other 
shires, as the earl of Northumberland did. 

% In Apr. 1451 commissioners were ordered to complete the Yorkshire assessment as many of the 
magnates had not been assessed. By Michaelmas only £188 had been paid out of an assessment of 
nearly £500, and the sheriff in 1451, Sir Robert Ughtred, who complained of devastation and 
concealments in his county, was still being pursued for payments as late as 1457 (Cal. Fine Rolls 
1445—52, pp. 207-8; E 359/29; E 159/228, brevia baronibus, Trinity, rot. 4d; E 179/240/8 16). 

^ E 159/227, writs and enrolments, Trinity. Ninety-six men are named in London and Middlesex, 
15 in Glos., 10 in Herefs., 22 in Northants, including Lords Welles and Cromwell, g in Notts. and 
Derb., бо in Wilts., з in Cambs., 4 in Norwich, 22 in Salop, 14 in Berks. and 11 in Oxon. The names 
for Cambs., Wilts., Norwich, and Notts. and Derb. were taken from the sheriffs’ return of account as, 
no doubt, were the others. Other counties do not appear on the list, perhaps because their returns 
were not then available and their returns of defaulters have not been found. 
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were men of little substance, Even those who were assessed often paid very 
slowly: the duke of York, for instance, had still not fully paid in 1459.59 

The slowness of payment and their responsibility to account at the exchequer 
for every penny collected and disbursed meant that the treasurers’ work was not 
quickly done. For the years 1450 to 1455 Tyrell claimed expenses for at least half 
the days in each year and the other three for over a third. By April 1455 when the 
state of their account and claims for allowances are entered upon the Pipe 
Roll—the particulars to which it refers have unfortunately not been found—the 
bulk of the money had been collected and paid out either in direct payment for 
wages of soldiers and sailors or in repayment of loans made towards the expenses 
of war.' In the absence of particulars of their account the details of this process 
are lost but the accounts of the collectors, audited in the exchequer, are enrolled 
on the roll of subsidies described above and it is from this record that the 
assessed sum in each county can be found, together with the sum paid to the 
treasurers when the first indentures were drawn up between treasurers and 
collectors, in most cases during 1451.55 Ву the end of 1453 about three-quarters 
of the total assessment of just under £6,500 had been paid to the treasurers. Most 
of the rest was paid by 1455 when the treasurers’ first account was drawn up, but 
money continued to trickle in thereafter. The treasurers’ second account shows 
that their work had greatly diminished: only Tyrell was paid expenses for the 
years 1455-9 and he only for three to five days a year. Most of the money still 
being received was from those charged a triple subsidy for failure to appear for 
assessment, but substantial sums were still being received from Sir Robert 
Ughtred, sheriff of Yorkshire in 1451, and, as has been said, from the duke of 
York; at the same time loans made some years earlier were being repaid.*? 


The total assessment for the 1450 subsidy amounted to just under £6,500. To 
this should be added a fairly small amount known to have been collected from 
those who failed to appear at the original assessment and perhaps a larger sum 
from other defaulters like Cromwell and Welles. In spite, then, of the widening 
of the net to include those with smaller incomes than the minimum taxable in 
1435, the wider geographical spread and the higher rates of tax payable by the 
better-off, the yield must have been substantially below that of the 1435-6 
subsidy, which was just over £9,000. That this was a problem of assessment 
rather than collection is confirmed by the fact that the total assessable income for 
the whole country amounted £194,655 in 1436, and to only £157,605 in 
1450. 

The absence of the three northern shires in 1451 can account for only a small 
part of this shortfall as they paid a total of only about £125 in 1436. Other 
comparisons between 1436 and 1451 are difficult to make for two reasons. 
Firstly, there are only a few counties for which the particulars of assessment 


55 E 159/228, communia, Michaelmas, rot. 66 (1451-5); E 159/231, communia, Easter, rot. 19 and 
E 179/240/316 (1455-9). Some 132 individuals from 10 counties and ғ cities were charged the triple 
subsidy according to these lists, but the total received was only just over £25 and none was a large 
payer. Whether Cromwell, Welles and the other defaulters finally, paid has not been discovered: the 
lords at least were certainly not included in the sheriffs’ accounts. 

5° E 179/240/3 16. 

57 Exchequer Pipe Roll gg Henry VI, E 372/300, adhuc res Essex: the treasurers accounted as from 
1 June 1450. 

*! E 959/29. 

5 E 179/240/316. 

® The total assessment for 1436 was £8,506 6s 7d of which about £4,072 was due from the peers. 
Another £563 was still unpaid in 1442 (E 359/29). The total yield of that subsidy according to 
E 179/242/73 was £9,074 25 gd. 
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1460, does not indicate any outstanding debts, and as it shows repayment of 
loans made as far back as 1453 it is unlikely that many earlier loans were still 
outstanding.*° 

As will be shown in more detail below the total sum assessed and collected was 
considerably lower than fifteen years previously and undoubtedly much lower 
than parliament and the exchequer had expected. There were certainly a number 
of reasons for this shortfall but reluctance to pay this novel tax on the part of 
both communities and individuals was undoubtedly one of them. The shakiness 
of the government, its failure to attract popular support and continued failures 
abroad all helped to produce an atmosphere congenial to tax evasion. It is clear 
that some of the unusual provisions of the subsidy, particularly its application to 
liberties previously exempt from normal taxes, caused resentment. There was 
certainly a strong protest from the leading men of Cheshire and this was 
successful: on 8 March 1451 the county received letters from the king under the 
eagle seal exempting its lands from the assessment.?! It seems probable that 
similar protests were received from the lords and inhabitants of Durham, 
Tynedale, Hexham and the Cinque Ports as none of these appears to have 
contributed to the tax. Nor do the three northern counties—Northumberland, 
Cumberland and Westmorland—appear on the enrolled account and it seems 
likely that they, too, received exemption during 1451, probably because of their 
constant exposure to Scottish raids and their military readiness for wars on the 
Вогаег.5* 

There seems, too, to have been resistance from individuals: the sheriff of 
Yorkshire had a particularly difficult and eventually expensive task to get a full 
assessment and collection.** But his southern colleagues also had problems. By 
the summer of 1451, when the accounts began to be audited in the exchequer, 
there were still in many counties men of importance, including wealthy peers like 
Lords Cromwell and Welles, who had not appeared for assessment. They were 
ordered to appear at the exchequer.** Some defaulters were later charged the 
triple subsidy provided for such men by the December 1450 act but most of these 


5° E 179/240/316. 

?! H. D. Harrod, ‘A defence of the liberties of Chester, 1450’, Archaeologia, lvii (1900), 71-7. А 
similar protest had been made in 1486 but in that year the county had made an ex gratia payment of 
1,000 marks to the king (Exchequer, Council and Privy Seal, E 28/56, no. 5). 

52 E 359/29. The county of Northumberland seems to have been originally assessed for the subsidy, 
as in March 1451 its sheriff was ordered to examine the earl of Westmorland and his brothers, but, 
though the city of Newcastle paid to the subsidy, no account for the three northern counties appears 
on the summary roll and, unlike the sheriffs of other counties, the officials of these shires and 
liberties were not ordered to be distrained in March 1451 (Cal. Fine Rolls 1445-52, p. 207; E 159/227, 
writs and enrolments, Hilary). These counties rarely paid the fifteenth and tenth in the 15th century 
and were exempted from most of the subsidies. No doubt residents paid on their property in other 
shires, as the earl of Northumberland did. 

33 In Apr. 1451 commissioners were ordered to complete the Yorkshire assessment as many of the 
magnates had not been assessed. By Michaelmas only £188 had been paid out of an assessment of 
nearly £500, and the sheriff in 1451, Sir Robert Ughtred, who complained of devastation and 
concealments in his county, was still being pursued for payments as late as 1457 (Cal. Fine Rolls 
1445-52, pp. 207-8; E 359/29; Е 159/228, brevia baronibus, Trinity, rot. 4d; E 179/240/816). 

* E 159/227, writs and enrolments, Trinity. Ninety-six men are named in London and Middlesex, 
15 in Glos., 10 in Herefs., 22 in Northants, including Lords Welles and Cromwell, g in Notts. and 
Derb., бо in Wilts., з in Cambs., 4 in Norwich, 22 in Salop, 14 in Berks. and 11 in Oxon. The names 
for Cambs., Wilts., Norwich, and Notts. and Derb. were taken from the sheriffs’ return of account as, 
no doubt, were the others. Other counties do not appear on the list, perhaps because their retums 
were not then available and their returns of defaulters have not been found. 
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were men of little substance,’ Even those who were assessed often paid very 
slowly: the duke of York, for instance, had still not fully paid in 1459.26 

The slowness of payment and their responsibility to account at the exchequer 
for every penny collected and disbursed meant that the treasurers’ work was not 
quickly done. For the years 1450 to 1455 Tyrell claimed expenses for at least half 
the days in each year and the other three for over a third. By April 1455 when the 
state of their account and claims for allowances are entered upon the Pipe 
Roll—the particulars to which it refers have unfortunately not been found—the 
bulk of the money had been collected and paid out either in direct payment for 
wages of soldiers and sailors or in repayment of loans made towards the expenses 
of маг.5' In the absence of particulars of their account the details of this process 
are lost but the accounts of the collectors, audited in the exchequer, are enrolled 
on the roll of subsidies described above and it is from this record that the 
assessed sum in each county can be found, together with the sum paid to the 
treasurers when the first indentures were drawn up between treasurers and 
collectors, in most cases during 1451.5* By the end of 1453 about three-quarters 
of the total assessment of just under £6,500 had been paid to the treasurers. Most 
of the rest was paid by 1455 when the treasurers' first account was drawn up, but 
money continued to trickle in thereafter. The treasurers' second account shows 
that their work had greatly diminished: only Tyrell was paid expenses for the 
years 1455-9 and he only for three to five days a year. Most of the money still 
being received was from those charged a triple subsidy for failure to appear for 
assessment, but substantial sums were still being received from Sir Robert 
Ughtred, sheriff of Yorkshire in 1451, and, as has been said, from the duke of 
York; at the same time loans made some years earlier were being repaid. 


The total assessment for the 1450 subsidy amounted to just under £6,500. To 
this should be added a fairly small amount known to have been collected from 
those who failed to appear at the original assessment and perhaps a larger sum 
from other defaulters like Cromwell and Welles. In spite, then, of the widening 
of the net to include those with smaller incomes than the minimum taxable in 
1435, the wider geographical spread and the higher rates of tax payable by the 
better-off, the yield must have been substantially below that of the 1435-6 
subsidy, which was just over £9,000.59? That this was a problem of assessment 
rather than collection is confirmed by the fact that the total assessable income for 
the whole country amounted £194,655 in 1486, and to only £157,605 in 
1450. e 

The absence of the three northern shires in 1451 can account for only a small 
part of this shortfall as they paid a total of only about £125 in 1486. Other 
comparisons between 1436 and 1451 are difficult to make for two reasons. 
Firstly, there are only a few counties for which the particulars of assessment 


^5 E 159/228, communia, Michaelmas, rot. 66 (1451—5); E 159/231, communia, Easter, rot. 19 and 
E 179/240/816 (1455-9). Some 132 individuals from 10 counties and 2 cities were charged the triple 
subsidy according to these lists, but the total received was only just over £25 and none was a large 
payer. Whether Cromwell, Welles and the other defaulters finally paid has not been discovered: the 
lords at least were certainly not included in the sheriffs' accounts. 

36 E 179/240/916. 

эт Exchequer Pipe Roll 33 Henry VI, E 372/300, adhuc res Essex: the treasurers accounted as from 
1 June 1450. 

38 E 559/29. 

3 E 179/240/316. 

*9 The total assessment for 1436 was £8,506 6s 7d of which about £4,072 was due from the peers. 
Another £568 was still unpaid in 1442 (E 359/29). The total yield of that subsidy according to 
E 179/242/73 was £9,074 25 8d. 
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survive for both years.5! Secondly, in 1451 the lords were not, as in 1436, assessed 
and listed separately, but within the counties in which they were resident at the 
time of the assessments. This distorts county yield comparisons in several ways, 
most notably in raising Middlesex from thirty-second in order of yield in 1436 to 
third in 1451, while Surrey and Sussex also jump markedly and the London 
assessment is more than tripled. This was not due entirely to the presence of the 
lords, of course: others were also assessed in these places owing to their presence 
at parliament or the law courts, though some lords and M.P.s were assessed in 
their county of residence.®* Other counties were undoubtedly affected in similar 
ways though in the absence of particulars for most of them it is impossible to be 
precise about this effect. 

As a guide to regional variations in landed wealth during the mid fifteenth 
century the 1451 subsidy returns are, therefore, by no means satisfactory. In any 
case the practice of assessing the total landed income of an individual upon the 
county of his residence would produce substantial distortion owing to the high 
proportion of taxable income owned by men with estates in a number of 
counties. Even if the obviously anomalous returns of London, Middlesex and 
Surrey are set aside the relative order of counties as indicated by their assessable 
wealth in 1451 is markedly different from that of 1436, notably in the 
comparative decline of Norfolk, Suffolk and Kent and tbe rise of Gloucestershire 
and Northamptonshire. Comparisons with the assessments for other taxes of the 
late fifteenth century—the fifteenth and tenths, and the assessments for archers in 
1458 and 1474— show, as one would expect, very general similarities dependent 
on size and population: Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, for example, are always in 
the top half-dozen, Rutland and Herefordshire consistently near the bottom; but 
there are wide variations within these extremes. The 1453 and 1474 assessments 
are clearly based upon the fifteenth and tenth and are therefore very artificial. 
Those of 1486 and 1451 may well have accorded more accurately with actual 
conditions of the mid fifteenth century but for the reasons given are impossible 
to use as an index of regional wealth, though there are certain interesting hints: 
the substantially higher place held by Devonshire in both lists, for instance, 
compared with its assessments for fifteenths and tenths, may be evidence of the 
increasing prosperity of that part of the West Country in the later middle ages. 

In 1486 peers and their widows had paid about four-ninths of the total 
subsidy: the terms of the 1451 assessment should have reduced this proportion 
substantially because of the wider range at the bottom, the much severer rate for 
incomes over £20 and the reduction of the limit for the top rate from £400 to 
£200 per annum. It should not, of course, have reduced the total sum paid by the 
lords. But in 1451 over the whole country land held by those with incomes 
assessed at over £200 per annum was valued at only about £12,700 and paid only 
about one-sixth of the subsidy.5* About fifty persons at the most could have been 
assessed at over £200, though a few late payers might need to be added. By no 
means all of these were peers. So it seems fairly certain that most lords came off 
very lightly from this subsidy even compared with that of 1436 when, as Mr. 
Pugh and Professor Ross showed, there was already extensive under-assessment. 
Only a few individual assessments of peers survive for 1451 and they show little 
consistency. Lord Zouche, for instance, was probably not grossly under-assessed 
at a net income of 1,000 marks nor the dowager countess of Arundel at £300; but 


5! Cambs., Hunts., Notts. and Derb. 

6 E.g. Walter Devereux in Herefs., Robert Stonham in Hunts. For the lords see below. 
6 Rot. Parl., v. 239; vi. 116. 

** E 359/29. 
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Lords Audley and Grey of Wilton though certainly not wealthy peers, probably 
enjoyed higher incomes than £184 and £40 respectively, and the assessments of 
Lord Willoughby at 400 marks, Lord Moleyns at £200 and the earl of 
Northumberland at £400 can in no way represent their real wealth, even 
allowing for the probable exemption of the earl's estates in Northumberland and 
Cumberland and the substantial number of annuities he was probably already 
paying, which меге no doubt deductible. 

Lower down the social scale under-assessment was less blatant. In the very few 
cases where direct comparison is possible the lower base-rate and wider terms of 
the 1450 act certainly brought many more men into the tax net than paid the 
1436 subsidy. In Cambridgeshire, for instance, 391 individuals and institutions 
were assessed for the 1451 tax as against 110 in 1436, and in Huntingdonshire 
ninety-seven compared with only thirty fifteen years earlier.5? In these counties, 
too, there is no clear evidence of a fall in the assessments of individuals where 
these appear in both 11:5. These counties may not have been typical, however. 
Although some of the richer gentlemen may have been assessed in or near 
London, it seems probable that either the numbers of tax-payers or individual 
assessments or both must have been reduced in such counties as Devonshire, for 
instance, where, in spite of the possible addition of some peerage incomes, the 
county assessment fell from £539 in 1486 to £416 in 1451, Norfolk and Suffolk, 
where the assessment fell from over £400 to £254, Kent which fell from £173 to 
£189 and Wiltshire, which fell from £222 to £178. Apart from the anomalous 
cases mentioned above only a handful of counties, such as Oxfordshire and 
Berkshire, Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, had total assessments larger than in 
1496.9 

It is probable that these reductions were due more to under-assessment of the 
rich than to the total omission of many of those liable to the tax. Commoners 
almost certainly did pay a larger sum to the 1450 subsidy than they had 
contributed to that of 1435, even though this may have been well below what 
might have been expected. The reason for the drop in the total sum 
collected—by about one-third—was the drastic fall in the assessments of the 
richer land-owners, particularly the peers. Partly, no doubt, this was due to the 
change in the method of assessment, the lords now being examined by 
commissions comprising mainly their social inferiors rather than by the lord 
treasurer, who was one of their number. But there are no doubt other than 
technical reasons for the failure of the 1450 subsidy to tax effectively the wealth 
of the magnates. The weakness of the government during the early part of 1451 
when the assessments were made must have been a factor, but perhaps even more 
significant was the longer-term decline in the involvement of many of the lords 
in the fortunes of the regime. This had begun in the fourteen-forties and is 
illustrated in another context by the failure to find a great lord to take the 
relieving force to Normandy during the winter of 1449—-50.9? A lesser magnate, 


55 The countess of Arundel and Lord Willoughby in E 179/238/78; Moleyns in E 179/196/118, Grey 
of Wilton and Audley in E 179/117/64 and Northumberland and Zouche in E 359/29. There are only 
5 other assessments of over £200 in the particulars that survive. In 1486 Northumberland was 
assessed at £1,210, Willoughby at £679, Zouche at 800 marks and Audley and Grey's father at £200 
(Gray, pp. 614-18). 

55 E 179/240/268, 81/108, 122/170. 

*' Sir John Colville’s assessment was reduced from £181 to £100 but the few other direct 
comparisons possible indicate increased assessments. 

5! See Appendix. 

© See M. R. Powicke, ‘Lancastrian captains’, Essays in Medieval History presented to B. Wilkinson, ed. 


T. A. Sandquist and M. R. Powicke (Toronto, 1969), рр. 871-82. 
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Lord Rivers, had been assigned to take an army to Gascony in 1451 and the 1450 
subsidy was intended to help to finance this expedition. Its comparative failure, 
in spite of the substantial loans obtained on its security, was an important factor 
in preventing Rivers and his army from reaching that province and thus in 
ensuring its conquest by the French.'? It was not a good precedent for future 
attempts to modify the basis of direct taxation in England. 

It is clear, then, that the 1450 subsidy was even less successful than that of 1485 
in taxing the wealth of the land-holding population for the urgent needs of the 
Crown. Both Crown and parliament were clearly aware of the inequity and 
inefficiency of the fifteenth and tenth and consequently made a number of 
attempts during the rest of the century to devise alternative forms of subsidy."! 
But suspicion remained strong among the governing classes of any tax based 
upon sworn self-assessment. Such information, it may have been felt, could not 
only lead the tax-payer into perjury, but could be a weapon in the hands of a 
king desirous of extending his ordinary revenue, particularly his feudal rights. 
This, no doubt, accounts for the demands in 1411 and 1450 that the tax should 
not be regarded as a precedent, for the destruction of the records of the abortive 
tax of 1481 and the attempts to maintain parliamentary control of the records 
and the cash accruing from the subsidies granted in 1472 and 1489." The 
fifteenth and tenth remained, as the Commons admitted in 1475, 'the moost 
easy, redy and prone payment, of any charge to be born within this Reame'.?* The 
reluctance to declare income on oath, the impossibility of accurately estimating 
the yield of other forms of tax and the difficulties in assessing and collecting 
them prevented the development of an effective subsidy until the new strength of 
the monarchy under Henry VII and Henry VIII and the support of the 
governing classes of the shires allowed the Crown to develop a much more 
comprehensive tax system which—for a few decades at least—effectively tapped 
the wealth of the English land-owning classes.” 


R. VIRGOE 


70 As Bale emphasizes (Six Town Chronicles, рр. 186—7). 

7! Eg. in 1458, 1463, 1472 and 1489 and 1497 (Rot. Parl., v. 230-3, 497—8; vi. 4-6, 111-19, 420-4, 
487). 

7 Schofield, pp. 160—79. 

75 Rot. Parl., vi. 151. 

1 Schofield, pp. 826ff.; H. Miller, ‘Subsidy assessments of the peerage in the 16th century’, ante, 
xxviii (1953), 15-34. 
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APPENDIX 
The Yield of the Subsidies as assessed in 1436 and 145175 
1451 1451 1436 

Total assessed value Subsidy paid Subsidy paid 
Middlesex £11,262 £408 1350d #33 10584 
Suey | hes вене euyy artoa STY S6 ansad 
Yorkshire £10,758 8522 £493 45 6d £298 18s 6d 
Devonshire £8,143 155002 2416 75 6d £539 8s 6d 
Bop] o 89м Ease wad torio e ned 
Lincolnshire £6,938 5sod £233 75 54d £161 85 4d 
Northamptonshire £6,1531354d 986115340 £1834 35 8d 
Gloucestershire £5,479 1452d £15910s0}d £71 19504 
Essex £5,152 £160 55 6d £203 105 6d 
Somerset £5,033 1954d £270156d £140 15 10d 
Hampshire £4,627 £176 155 6d £88 4s 6d 
Oxfordshire £4,512 £275 15 od £77 45 10d 
Wiltshire £4,361 £178 150d £222 25 8d 
Warwickshire £4,334356d #16боз51141 #96 14541 
Lancashire £3,731 £128 14504 £109 145 8d 
Kent £3,307 £139 145 6d £173 175 od 
Staffordshire £2,923 £105 125 6d £73 135 8d 
Cambridgeshire £2,765 £95 151142 £56 2554 
Nottinghamshire £2,740 £100 155 6d £102 185 2d 
Hertfordshire £2,558 £121 145 6d £65 os 8d 
Dorset £2,397 £180 18s 4d £158 #541 
Leicestershire £2,371 10584 £88 8s eld £66 125 24 
Buckinghamshire £2,330 £86 ) Harieta 
Bedfordshire £1,801 £58 25 6d 
Worcestershire £1,800 £65 95 6d £67 155 0d 
Cornwall £1,660 £54 35 od £62 6s 4d 
Derbyshire £1,563 £50 105 6d £61 45 6d 
Herefordshire £1,557 854d £51 165 24d £55 95 10d 
Berkshire £1,558 £54 18s od £56 6s 10d 
Shropshire £1,284 £40 8s 6d £43 8s od 
Huntingdonshire £860 £33 95 2d £16 175 10d 
Rutland £235 6s 8d £6 125 8d £12 456d 
Northumberland no assessment #68 75 od 
Cumberland no assessment £29 75 6d 
Westmorland no assessment £28 11504 
London £18,916 £864 4s od £242 gs 6d 
Norwich £1,467 £55 155 od £25 6s od 
York £1,427 £47 135 6d £32 750d 
Bristol £791 £28 165 6d £32 135 04 
Newcastle £709 £20175 1054 £11 17564 
Ни £452 165 8d £15 55 gd no separate assessment 
Lincoln £383 7504 £18 125 6d £5 15 8d 
Nottingham!6 £174 £8 14s 6d no separate assessment 
Cinque Ports no assessment £20 9504 

Total £157,605 7574 £6,487 145 10}d £4,428 105 6d 


?5 The figures are mainly taken from the enrolled account, E 359/29. Where the particulars can be 
checked they are normally identical but where, as in the case of Cambs. and Hunts., there is a 
discrepancy, the particulars’ figures have been used. 

** Hull and Nottingham did not receive county status until after the 1486 assessment and were 

presumably included in the Yorks. and Notts. totals respectively. 


Profits on English Wool Exports, 1472—1544 


T HE JIBE IS sometimes made against present historians that they seldom resist 
an urge to count the uncountable and reduce the result to percentages. For an 
historian interested in the medieval English wool trade, the stapler's profits are a 
pertinent subject of inquiry, but at the same time the accusation of counting the 
uncountable comes uncomfortably close to the truth. The Celys, whose papers 
are our best source of information on the day-to-day operations of the trade in 
the later fifteenth century, seems never to have engaged in the kind of accounting 
exercise we need. It will be suggested later that figures with some probable 
degree of validity can be produced on the basis of details scattered throughout 
their extensive accounts and memoranda, but this is such an involved 
undertaking that it is hardly surprising that it has not been attempted before.’ 
Instead, economic historians have estimated the costs and profits on exported 
wool in a very imprecise manner. Their guesses at average profit have ranged 
between g per cent and 83:33 per cent, while recently tables have been published 
which appear to show а mark-up of well over 100 per cent.? Figures given by one 
fifteenth-century writer imply a profit on Cotswold wool of 30-66 per cent,’ but a 
sixteenth-century document claimed 50 per cent on Cotswold and profits on the 
other growths of better-quality wools of between 34 per cent and 66-66 per cent.* 

The best-known estimate of costs and profits is that made by Eileen Power in 
Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century’ and adopted by Professor M. M. 
Postan.® Professor Power accepted the average buying price of a sack-weight of 
wool in the Cotswolds as £8, although she pointed out that the Celys 
‘occasionally’ had to pay as much as £8 185 4d or £8 155. To this buying price of 
£8 she added customs and subsidy dues of £2 per sack and incidental expenses, 
including freight, amounting to a further £1. She forgot to add any costs 
incurred once the wool was landed at Calais. On these figures she calculated that 
the merchant’s total investment was about £11 per sack-weight of the best 
Cotswold wool. From the Cely papers she correctly quoted a selling price for fine 
Cotswold wool of £12 135 4d from 1474 to 1482, and £13 6s 8d from 1483 to 
1488. ‘On these estimates, therefore, the Stapler must have expected to make a 
clear profit of between £1 and £2 per sack of fine wool.’ There is an unstated 
implication that profits doubled when the Staple price increased in late 1482 or 
early 1483: in fact purchase price went up at the same time. Professor Postan 
misunderstood this point about the increase in the fixed selling price, and speaks 
ofa ‘fluctuation’ between £12 and £13.’ 

! Prof. Fryde was unable to find in the Cely papers 'comprehensive evidence about the costs 
incurred by the wool exporters' (E. B. Fryde, The Wool Accounts of William de la Pole (St. Anthony's Hall 
Pubns., xxv, York, 1964), p. 7). 

2J. H. Munro, ‘Wool-price schedules and the qualities of English wools in the later middle ages, c. 
1370—1499', Textile Hist., ix (1978), Tables 8 and 10 and p. 158. 

* British Library, Cotton MS. Vespasian E. ix fo. 107v. 

5 Printed in С. Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik gegen Ende des Mittelalters (2 vols., Leipzig, 1881), ii, 
по. 130. 

А the wool trade in the 15th century’ in Studies m English Trade in the 15th Century, ed. E. Power and 
M. M. Postan (1983), pp. 70-3. 

* M. M. Postan, Medieval Trade and Finance (Cambridge, 1978), pp. 123-4. 

7 Ibid., p. 124. 
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Power went on to say that her suggested profit of 9 to 18 per cent seemed very 
small, and cited a sixteenth-century memorandum which indicates that the 
staplers enjoyed certain advantages: the wool was sold at Calais by a local and 
historical sack-weight which represented only 0-87 of an English sack (45 cloves 
of 7 lb. ауар. instead of 52 cloves);* the stapler (at that date) obtained a rebate at 
purchase of 5 cloves on the sarpler (containing by then an average 2:77 
sack-weights), and of 8 cloves per sarpler when customs dues were calculated, 
and he failed to pass on this rebate for tare to his foreign customer, so selling the 
canvas covering as though it were wool.? 


The author [of the memorandum] estimates that the Staplers gain through these 
advantages enough to pay all their customs and other charges. This is certainly an 
exaggeration, but no estimate of profits would be exact without taking into consideration 
this system of rebates and allowances.!? 


In fact those which Power enumerated add up to a value of £2 75 6d, which almost 
covers the memorialist's estimated costs of £2 gs 5d per sack. Unfortunately, and 
surprisingly, neither Power nor Postan attempted to make a more exact 
calculation on this basis. The weight difference is particularly important, since 
(as later writers on the wool trade have recognized) no accurate estimate of profit 
can be reached by subtracting the cost price of 52 cloves (364 lb. avdp.) in 
England from the selling price of 45 cloves (815 Ib. avdp.) at Calais. 

Quite apart from this failing, the incidental costs which-Professor Power did 
include were set too high. She took charges for carriage, canvas, packing, 
weighing and so forth from British Library, Cotton MS. Vespasian E. ix fos. 
86—109, commonly misnamed ‘The Noumbre of Weyghtes' but better given its 
sixteenth-century title of ‘A Discourse of Weights and Merchandise’. The costs 
listed here are mainly per sarpler, which the manuscript takes to hold two 
sack-weights, but Power applied them to a single sack-weight. Оп the other 
hand, £8 per sack-weight of best Cotswold is too low as an average for the whole 
period 1473-88. In the rather few instances where the Cely papers mention a 
purchase price, the average is £8 for 1476-82, but this had risen to £g 105 in 
1486-9. 

Whereas Eileen Power confined herself to estimating expenses and profits on 
first grade Cotswold wool, H. L. Gray, in the same volume, offered an estimate 
of £9 per sack-weight as the average cost of all wools delivered at Calais.!! Taking 
this as the Celys' average investment, he concluded that they 


could afford to sell wool of the best grade to their Flemish customers at £12 185 4d the 
sack, and wool of middle grade at somewhat under £9. They must have been content 
with a profit of £2 to £3 the sack [i.e. 22-2 to 33-33 per cent]. 


This involves considerable confusion. The fallacy in comparing buying price in 
England with selling price at Calais has been discussed already. Gray’s average 
price paid to the grower of between £6 and £7 was based on figures produced in 
1400, while the sale prices quoted were operative in 1473-82. £9 per sack may in 
fact be a realistic cost price for some of the medium-priced wools exported to 


* [n fact, the Calais sack-weight consisted of go cloves or nails of 4 lb. at 14 oz. avdp. to the lb., so 
that one English clove equalled two Calais cloves. 

? Cited above, n. 4. 

10 Studies in English Trade, p. 72. The memorandum, however, includes among advantages the profit 
on sales of fells. 

!! ‘English foreign trade from 1446 to 1482’, Studies in English Trade, pp. 12—18. 
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Calais at the Celys’ time, and Gray justified this rather low over-all average by 
pointing to the large amount of less valuable wool shipped from East Coast 
ports. But the Celys handled very little of this type of wool (about 7 per cent of 
their total export), so that their average investment, on a high proportion of fine 
Cotswold wool, was substantially more than £9 per sack. Lastly, Gray assumed 
that if the Celys sold middle grade Cotswold wool at £8 185 4d they had 
themselves bought it at much less than the £8 paid for the fine. In fact, they 
invariably paid the same for both fine and middle grades, in the proportion ofa 
little over three sacks fine to one middle. Gray, who seems to have identified 
*middle wool' (the coarser second-grade fleeces in a clip) with medium-priced 
growths like Kesteven and Lindsey, appears to argue that staplers like the Celys 
dealt chiefly in these cheaper wools and that the profit on them subsidized a 
relatively low selling price for wools of higher valuation. The reverse is true. 
There was at best a tiny profit margin on the middle Cotswold wool sold by the 
Celys, and sometimes it fetched less than cost price. Of twelve sarplers shipped in 
May 1480, it can be estimated that six sarplers of middle grade sold at a 6 per 
cent loss. The six sarplers of fine Cotswold wool made an estimated profit of 36 
per cent.!? This situation arises from the staplers’ unrealistic costing of the two 
grades at purchase. To redress the balance between fine and middle, the nominal 
buying price of the fine wool ought really to be raised and the price of the middle 
lowered proportionately. 

Incidental costs, including customs and subsidy, were the same whatever the 
valuation of the wool. Freight and petty costs in England and Calais may be 
estimated, on the basis of contemporary figures, at 275 per sarpler, which might 
also allow some costs in storing the wool and occasional extra expenses such as 
repacking or ‘betterings’ paid on defective wool. At the Celys’ average sarpler 
weight of 2-5 sack-weights, these costs represent an average 105 914 per 
sack-weight. On top of that, customs and subsidy was paid at the rate of £2 per 
sack-weight but there was a rebate for tare, normally of 2 cloves but 
occasionally of 4 cloves per sack-weight at the Celys' time.!5 In point of fact, this 
was calculated, not on the weight of the individual sarpler, but on the total 
weight of a stapler's consignment in each ship.!* For strict accuracy, one 
therefore needs the bills of lading. But taking a conservative rebate of 5 cloves 
per sarpler, custom and subsidy on the average Cely sarpler of 130 cloves would 
amount to a maximum of £4 16s, or £1 185 5d per sack-weight. Incidental costs 
therefore amount in toto to £2 gs gd per sack-weight. 

In buying, the Celys obtained a rebate for tare and tret of 4 cloves per 
sarpler.!5 At a weight of 130 cloves and with a buying price of £8 per sack-weight, 
the Celys would pay for only 126 cloves in the sarpler, producing an effective 
price of £7 155 per sack-weight. The total cost of a sack-weight (52 cloves) of 
either fine or middle Cotswold would then come to £10 45 3d. For purposes of 
comparison with the selling price at Calais, this figure must be reduced to cost 
per 45 cloves, namely £8 16s 7d. Subtracting this from selling price gives a 
notional profit on fine Cotswold of 43-4 per cent, but the middle Cotswold at 
a selling price of £8 185 4d, will incur a loss of nearly 2 per cent. 

Like the other general estimates so far discussed, however, this hypothetical 
calculation ignores one important question. Raw wool will gain or lose moisture 


12 The Cely Letters, 1472—88, ed. A. Hanham (Early English Text Soc., orig. ser., cclxxiii, 1975), no. 
89; Public Record Office, C 47/37/12 fos. 3, 30; C 47/37/15 fo. 51v. 

'5 E.g. Cely Letters, no. 104 and P.R.O., C 47/37/20 fo. 9. 

14 Cely Letters, no. 104: in the Anne of London ғ sarplers each weighing 2 sacks 18 cloves together 
earned rebate of g cloves. 

15 E.g. P.R.O., C 47/37/15 fo. 9. 
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according to atmosphere, and under medieval conditions of storage and 
shipment it normally dried, with consequent loss of weight. There is a wide 
variation among identifiable sarplers in the Cely papers, ranging from an over-all 
gain in a few cases to a loss of, apparently, as much as 21:9 cloves per sarpler 
(16-8 per cent) in one consignment of wool which was shipped from London in 
October 1483.!6 Unhappily, there аге few such cases in the papers where the 
weights of numbered sarplers can be traced through from weight at purchase, 
weight at shipment, and finally weight at sale. In another sample the average was 
5:2 cloves per sarpler.!! Thirty-two sarplers bought in June 1487 and shipped in 
July lost in the interim an average of one clove apiece, although five gained in 
weight, seven remained the same and twenty-one lost between one and eight 
сІоуеѕ.! But twelve sarplers shipped in May 1480 then lost an average of 2 cloves 
per sack before sale in September or January.'? Some wool was stored much 
longer than that. An average of all available figures suggests average total loss of 
5 cloves per sarpler or 2 cloves (1 stone) per sack-weight. Our hypothetical 
sarpler which weighed 180 cloves at purchase might well have weighed only 127 
cloves when shipped and customed, and only 125 cloves when it eventually sold 
at Calais. In that case, the selling price for the sarpler was only £35 3s 8d. To 
correlate cost price and selling price per sack-weight one must divide this total 
selling price by the number of cloves which the stapler had paid for originally 
and then multiply by the 52 cloves in an English sack. True selling price in this 
example would be £14 15 5d (or £12 35 7d per Calais sack-weight in place of the 
nominal £12 135 4d) for fine Cotswold wool, and £9 12: 7d for middle (£8 6: 8d 
per Calais sack-weight in place of £8 135 4d). Profit on the fine Cotswold is then 
reduced to 38-4 per cent, and there is a still greater loss, of 5 per cent, on middle. 

In his article on ‘Wool-price schedules and the qualities of English wools in 
the later middle ages’,?° J. H. Munro drew up tables for wool prices at dates 
between c. 1270 and 1527. To compare fifteenth- and sixteenth-century domestic 
prices with sale price at Calais he converts price per Calais sack-weight to price 
per English sack-weight by multiplying by 1-1555. But this makes the unjustified 
assumption that the wool weight remained the same between purchase and sale. 
In the hypothetical example just quoted, where true selling price was £14 15 5d 
per English sack-weight, Munro would postulate £14 125 8d, giving the stapler an 
unwarranted advantage of 4 per cent. It is also very unfortunate that both Munro 
and T. H. Lloyd, in The Movement of Wool Prices in Medieval England,” chose to 
take sale prices at Calais c. 1461-83 from the list given in the ‘Discourse’ 
(‘Noumbre of Weyghtes’) in preference to those cited in the Cely papers.?? The 
list in the ‘Discourse’ is not only undatable (though certainly earlier than 1473), 
but some of its aberrant features may well be due to the copyist of the 
manuscript, who was very careless and lacked any expertise in the wool trade.? 
Unlike later reliable schedules, the list gives no prices for middle grade wools, 
and its sale prices for the cheapest English wools are extremely high by 


' P. R.O., C 47/37/20 fo. 6; C 47/37/10 fo. 30; Cely Letters, nos. 206, 210. 

Ор R.O., C 47/37/11 fos. 30, 56; C 47/87/15 fo. 36. 

13 Ibid., C 47/37/20 fo. 23; C 47/87/14 fo. 13; C 47/37/10 fo. 31. 

19 Cely Letters, no. 89; P.R.O., C 47/37/12 fos. 3, 20. 

7 Cited above, n. з. 

ит. H. Lloyd, The Movement of Wool Prices in Medieval England (Econ. Hist. Rev. Supplement vi, 
Cambridge, 1973). 

22 British Library, Cotton MS. Vesp. E. ix fos. 106v-107. 

3 Lloyd and Munro were mistaken in supposing that this was a stapler's handbook. Like others of 
its period and type, the work is a compilation of miscellaneous materials from a variety of sources, 
with ready reckonings for wool prices which are so miscopied that they are unusable. 
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comparison with prices for the more valuable. Lloyd's figure depicting the 
relative values of wools according to 'selling prices at Calais temp. Edward IV^?* 
looks very different when redrawn on the basis of prices known to obtain in 
1473-82. Nor were either Lloyd or Munro aware of the existence of an English 
copy of the price schedule at Calais which, on Munro's important new evidence, 
was introduced c. 1499 and reduced previous prices by half a mark.?5 This 
schedule appears in ‘Richard Hill's Commonplace Book’ (Balliol College MS. 
354 fo. 184), a source unaccountably neglected by historians of the wool (гае. 

On the other hand, the sixteenth-century memorandum printed by Schanz” is 
well known and has been frequently cited for the buying and selling prices of its 
period. Eileen Power thought it probably dated to 1547, but it is more usually 
assumed to have been composed c. 1527. Munro accepted the latter date and 
followed the memorandum's authority for domestic and Calais prices in 1527. 
The memorialist gives 1,300 sarplers or about 8,600 sacks as the average annual 
export to Calais. After discussing the stapler's various charges and rebates (in 
which costs should be increased slightly because he underestimates the cost of 
canvas to cover the sarplers) he lists five varieties of wool exported to Calais, with 
the number of sacks, cost in England, sale price at Calais and the profit involved, 
as follows: 


Leominster cost £13 105 sold at £21 6s 8d 
Net gain on 120 sacks: £940 [5856] 
March cost Ед sold at £15 
Net gain on goo sacks: £5,400 [66-66%] 
Cotswold cost £8 sold at £12 
Net gain on 1,000 sacks: £4,000 [5096] 
Berkshire cost £7 sold at £11 
Net gain on 600 sacks: £2,400 [5796] 
Young Cotswold cost £6 65 8d sold at £8 10s 


Net gain on 100 sacks: £216 185 4d [34%] 


These figures, produced in an argument against the staplers' privileges, are 
misleading. In the first place, there is no mention of middle grade wools, which, 
as has been seen, cost as much as fine quality wool and sold for far less. Kesteven 
and Lindsey, and middle and clift wools,?* presumably made up most of the 880 
sacks out of the annual 3,600 which are unaccounted for in this list. It is possible 
that the selling prices quoted are weighted averages between fine and middle 
qualities in the proportion of three fine to one middle: on 1499 prices the figures 
would then be £20 8s, £15 105, £12, £10 16s and £g 10s respectively. But it seems 
unlikely that by this date as much as 24 per cent of the total export comprised 
such low-priced wools as Kesteven and Lindsey. In the second place, the 'cost in 
England' evidently means buying price per 52 cloves, but on the author's 
evidence the various rebates, the difference between English and Calais weight 
and other benefits almost covered the stapler's expenses, and since he argues that 


* Lloyd, fig. 9. 

33 А dated and more extensive version of this schedule was discovered by Munro in the Brussels 
Archives Générales, Chambre des Comptes 1158 fos. 226—7; discussed in Munro, pp. 118, 152ff. 
Earlier I had wrongly assumed that these prices had applied briefly in 1482 (A. Hanham, "Foreign 
exchange and the English wool merchant in the late 15th century’, ante, xlvi (1973), 166 n. 8). 

* There are two discrepancies between Hill's list and Munro’s: Hill prices Middle Leominster at 
£14 135 4d not £15 135 4d, and Kentish wool at £7, not £7 185 4d. 

1 This exists in several manuscript versions. Schanz's text was taken from Brit. Libr., Cotton MS. 
Tiberius D. vii. 

** Clift (i.e. *cleft") wool was the soiled wool from the hindquarters. This is probably the ‘clijt wolle' 
in Munro's Flemish schedule, which cannot mean ‘wools of clay or alluvial terrain’ (Munro, p. 156). 
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part of the profit on the export of fells (skin-wool) should also be set against costs 
on fleece-wool, in terms of his thesis he is justified in treating the buying price of 
52 cloves as comparable with selling price for 45 cloves. Even so, the profits 
claimed are gross, not net. Ignoring profits on fells and allowing only the 
claimed rebates and advantages on fleece-wool, the cost price of 45 cloves of 
Leominster wool at Calais comes to £18 85 4d rather than the.£1 105 claimed; of 
Cotswold £8 16s 5d rather than the £8 claimed, and of Young Cotswold £7 85 74 
rather than £6 6s 8d. Profit on these three varieties would then be respectively 59 
per cent (not 58), 36 per cent (not 50), and 14:4 per cent (not 34). When an 
average weight loss is included, however, the figures reduce to possible profit of 
52-8 per cent, 30:5 per cent and 9:8 per cent.?? If one assumes that the missing 
$80 sacks comprised middle wools and 150 sacks fine Kesteven, over-all profit 
might be 38 per cent maximum. If Leominster and March wools are excluded, 
profit reduces to a maximum of 28 per cent. 

The memorandum would seem to date from 1527 rather than 1547 because it 
still expresses sale prices in terms of sack-weights. By the fifteen-forties certain , 
changes had taken place in the staplers’ operations. The wool was still packed in 
large sarplers in the country, but before shipment it was repacked into ‘pockets’ 
weighing, on the evidence of the Johnson papers, an average of 47:55 cloves 
each. Purchase price and customs dues were still assessed in terms of the 
sack-weight of 52 cloves, with rebates, but sale price at Calais was now quoted at 
so many pounds for a notional 'sarpler' of three pockets. That is, whereas at the 
Celys’ time the sarpler was a unit of size, and sale price was calculated strictly on 
weight, now the sale price was calculated on bulk and only approximately on 
weight. The pocket weighed only a little more than the Calais sack-weight, and 
the change was perhaps a concession to the foreign buyer. 

But one long-standing grievance of the Staple's customers had not been 
remedied. Surprisingly, the 1527 memorialist fails to mention it. Munro also 
omitted it from his calculations, although he noted that in 1499 a standard rate 
of exchange was agreed.?! When the Celys charged a nominal £12 13: 4d sterling 
per sack they in fact converted this sum into Flemish pounds groot at an artificial 
rate of exchange. Over the period October 1475 to March 1482 this rate rose 
from 215 4d Flem. to 26s Flem. per £ stg., so that the buyer who paid £13 105 
Flem. for his sack-weight in 1475 was paying £16 9s 4d Flem. by 1482. In June 
1484 customers were being charged 80s Flem. to the £ stg. By this means the 
Staple endeavoured, not always successfully, to keep abreast of inflation in 
Flanders. The Johnsons in the fifteen-forties and fifties quote their prices at 
Calais in ‘sterling table’, which was a money of account whose exchange value was 
determined by the English government. The Ordinance Book of the Staple, compiled 
in 1565, must similarly give prices in ‘sterling table’ when it lists prices (per 
sarpler) to be operative in sales between the staplers themselves, because in the 
‘ordinance against bartering of wools’ it is specifically laid down that all sales or 
alienations of wools must be made ‘for sterling table money’ or after 285 Flemish 


D Especially when middle wools are included in the picture, these figures do not support Munro’s 
reference (Munro, p. 152) to an enormous differential between domestic and selling prices. For 
purposes of comparison with selling price in 1473-99 Lloyd's mean prices for domestic wool (Lloyd, 
Table 1, p. 44) are not always helpful because they are based on such a restricted sample. In 1476, for 
instance, two returns from Northumberland and Durham furnish an annual mean of 1:785 per 
stone. For the Celys and Stonors buying wool in the Cotswolds this was an exceptionally dear year, 
and the Cely price to middleman averaged 6-665. 

МЕ P.R.O., SP 46/5 fo. 16v; 88 pockets, 15 weighing 47 cloves and 18 weighing 48 cloves. 

?! Munro, p. 155. 
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for the pound or for bullion.?* The Ordinance Book’s sale prices are not, therefore, 
necessarily comparable with prices expressed in the sterling money of England, 
which the Johnsons term ‘mere sterling’. 

The Johnsons make this distinction quite clear. Their papers include an 
account for 112 pockets of wool bought at Calais in 1544 from Edward Wilmot, 
merchant of the Staple, at a total cost of £1,327, ‘which, with 124 on the pound, 
amounts in mere sterling to £1,393 75 od sterling’.®® That is, £1 sterling table at 
that date equalled 21s mere sterling. In March 1547 the sum of £g 6s mere 
sterling made, at 24s Flem. to the £ stg., £11 35 24d Flem., or in sterling table 
£7 195 5d, so that whereas the £ Flem. was being reckoned at 245 to the £ mere 
sterling, staplers were charging 28s Flem. for £1 sterling table, and £1 sterling 
table was worth 235 4d mere sterling.** 

Regrettably, I do not have enough data from the Johnson papers to make any 
estimate of their profits on wool to set beside the claims of the 1527 memorandum. 
It is noteworthy, however, that where the memorandum sets separate purchase 
prices on Cotswold, Berkshire and Young Cotswold wools, the Johnsons often 
paid the same price for all three varieties. One of their associates, Mrs. Fairey, 
expected a profit of 20 per cent on an outlay of £500 for a similar assortment of 
wools, and this may well be a representative average.*5 

Whether or not the staplers regarded their profits as a closely-guarded 'secret 
of the trade’, it would seem that they have managed very successfully to conceal 
them from the prying historian. Nevertheless, in two Cely sales of fine Cotswold 
in 1478, profit can be estimated with some exactness at 20 per cent in one case 
and 43 per cent in the other. The average of 31:5 per cent may not be 
unrealistic for this date and grade of wool. Thirteen sarplers of fine Cotswold 
sold in 1480-1 at an estimated profit of 38-7 per cent, but if four sarplers middle 
Cotswold, sold perhaps at a 4 per cent loss, are added, the over-all profit would 
reduce to 28-6 per cent." More generally and roughly, over a range of sales of 
fine and middle Cotswold and fine Kesteven wools between 1478 and 1486, 
average cost price can be estimated at £10 75 3d per English sack-weight, and 
estimated profit at 23 per cent. Between 1488 and 1487 (after price rises) the 
average cost price was perhaps £11 75 3d per sack-weight at shipment and average 
selling price, on the same basis, £13 125 6d, allowing a maximum profit of 20 per 
cent. These samples do not include the wools of highest value (Leominster and 
March) or the very cheapest. But the distinction drawn between mere sterling and 
sterling table money in the Johnson papers stresses the extent to which the 
Staple’s own Flemish-sterling exchange rate could introduce incalculable 
modifications into such estimates. In reality, the stapler himself could assess his 
profit only when he received and ‘made over’ the last instalment of the price 
due, paid very possibly at market exchange rates so unfavourable as to wipe out 
much of his profit from the initial bargain. 


** The Ordinance Book of the Merchants of the Staple, ed. E. E. Rich (Cambridge, 1987), рр. 168 (table of 
prices for ‘old’ wools), 160 (ordinance), 

33 P.R.O., SP 46/5 fo. 63. 

?! Ibid. fo. 182. In the same account petty costs paid in Flemish money are reduced to mere sterling 
at 335 6d Flem. per £. 

3 B, Winchester, ‘The Johnson letters, 1542—52' (unpublished University of London Ph.D. thesis, 
1958), no. 309. 

°° P.R.O., C 47/37/11 fos. 46, 58; Cely Letters, no. 18; P.R.O., C 47/37/11 fos. 30, 56; C 47/87/15 fo. 
86. 
3 P.R.O., C 47/37/12 fos. 23, 26; C 47/37/15 fos. 9, 34; C 47/87/16 fo. 5. The actual sales records 
for the middle wool indicate a tiny profit, but these sarplers were repacked and augmented after 
delivery at Calais. 
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The conclusions of this article may be summarized thus. Any comparison 
between domestic price of wool and its sale price at Calais must take into account 
incidental costs, including freight charge, customs and subsidy, and miscel- 
laneous costs at Calais such as the fee of the 'awarder' and payments at 
bargain-making with the customer. Against these should be set the small rebates 
which the stapler enjoyed in England. It is unrealistic to compute either customs 
dues or selling price on the basis of a sack-weight of 52 cloves, because of these 
rebates and because the wool normally suffered a progressive loss of weight 
between purchase and sale. In the nature of things, this varied greatly between 
sarpler and sarpler, and between one consignment and another. For this reason, 
selling price at Calais should properly be adjusted to take account of the weight 
of the wool at its original purchase, since the stapler had usually paid for more 
wool than he eventually sold.*? This factor became less important when, in the 
sixteenth century, staplers started selling wool by bulk. 

Two other neglected matters must also be taken into consideration. The 
stapler was obliged to take a proportion of inferior wool from his supplier and to 
pay the same price for both qualities. He was unable to pass on the high cost and 
high tax-rate of the second-grade wool to his customer, so that over 24 per cent 
of his stock was an uneconomic commodity, and his profits on the better-quality 
wool were likely to be offset by a loss on the second-grade. Amazingly enough, in 
one sale recorded in the Cely papers some middle Cotswold was actually sold at a 
lower exchange rate than the fine Cotswold purchased by the same buyer, which 
suggests that the staplers were resigned to obtaining little or no profit from this 
grade of wool, or regarded it as a ‘loss Јеадег'.59 

Secondly, while the scheduled selling prices at Calais, expressed in marks 
sterling, remained the same for comparatively long periods in the later fifteenth 
century, this stability was more apparent than real, because payment was made in 
Flemish currency at exchange rates controlled by the Staple. To assess the 
effective value of a price at Calais one would therefore need to know the Staple's 
exchange rate and the current market rate in Flanders. Munro described the 
rate agreed between the Staple and its customers in 1499 as 'very reasonable' (for 
the customer?), but did not specify the market rate at the time.*! At some point 
in the sixteenth century the merchants abandoned the practice of pricing their 
wools in marks sterling for the Calais sack-weight and quoted fluctuating prices 
in their own money of account—or better, their own scale of valuation for 
specie—so that selling price is expressed in Calais pounds ("sterling table money") 
per sarpler of three pockets. Scheduled prices at Calais from c. 1540 onwards 
may therefore appear lower than they really were, in relation to the sterling of 
England.*? 

Excluding the question of exchange rates, for the stapler who did not deal 
much in the very top-quality wools of Leominster and March, average profit in 
the later fifteenth and earlier sixteenth centuries may have been around 20 per 
cent. Despite its erroneous premises, H. L. Gray’s lower estimate of 22:2 per cent 


3 Venetian merchants in 1584 claimed that they lost 8 cloves in the sarpler through the pressing 
and drying of the wool on the voyage to Italy (Schanz, ii, no. 80). 

39 P. R.O., C 47/37/11 fo. 15; fine Cotswold at 255 Flem., middle at зя; 84. 

*! Hanham, pp. 160-75. 

*! Munro, p. 155: an effective 275 gd Flem. to the £ stg. according to the valuation of specie ‘naer de 
tafel van Calis’. A low Staple valuation would, of course, work in favour of the stapler not the buyer. 

42 Did the exchange rate of the £ sterling table remain, in fact, fixed at 28s Мет. but fluctuate in 
relation to the £ mere sterling? 285 appears to be a constant rate in the Johnson papers throughout 
the 1540s. 
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comes closest to this. Eileen Power's estimates are too low for her declared 
purpose of calculating profit on fine Cotswold wool alone.*$ 


ALISON H ANHAM 


APPENDIX 


Some selling prices of wool, in Staple pounds 


Sack of 45 English cloves Pocket 

1473—82 1483-98  1499- 1527 15445 1565“ 

Fine Cotswold 12-66 18:38 18-00 12:00 12-00 & 14:88 
13°33 

Middle Cotswold 8-66 9:33 9-00 — 9:66 10-66 
Fine Young Cotswold [10-00] [10-66] 10:33 8-50 10-66 11:88 
Middle Young Cotswold 6-66 7:38 7:00 — — — 
Refuse Cotswold 6-66 7:33 — — — — 
Fine Berkshire [11-33] [12-00] 11:66 11-00 — 12-66 
Fine Kesteven 8-33 9-00 8-66 — — 10-00 
Middle Kesteven [5-66] 6-38 6-00 — — 8-00 
Fine North Holland 8-00 [8-66] 8-33 — — — 


Middle North Holland 5:88 6-00 5:66 — — — 


4 I am most grateful to the officers of the Public Record Office, especially Miss M. Condon and Dr. 
E. M. Hallam-Smith, for allowing me to transcribe a number of Cely accounts which were still in 
process of being bound and calendared. 

*! Per pocket of c. 47:55 cloves original weight and in sales between staplers. 1544 prices from 
P.R.O., SP 46/5 fo. 63; 1565 from Ordmance Book, p. 168 (Kest[evlen misread by Rich as 'Lescon"). 


The Irish Fright of 1688: Real Violence and 
Imagined Massacre 


THIS IS THE story of incidents which began when King James II, after a show of 
resistance to invasion and rebellion, ran away and left the country without a 
government. The brief interregnum allowed fears of anarchy and violence to 
show themselves; it also allowed some person or persons unknown to work on 
the fears for their own ends. Only a short time before, King James's authority had 
seemed unshakeable, his army a great threat and his intentions toward offenders 
implacably hostile. As fear of royal punishment diminished in December 1688, 
another fear arose, quite out of proportion to reality—the fear that the king's 
Irish Catholic soldiers would cast off law and discipline and begin a general 
slaughter of the Protestant population and destruction of its property.Panic 
began when a well-planned hoax stimulated a latent dread. 

Many English people were willing to believe Irish ‘Papists’ capable of any 
savage act: possibly for this reason, the king had been reluctant to import 
uniformed Irishmen into England, and he had not in fact imported very many. 
On 10 December, James ordered Colonel John Butler’s Irish dragoons, just 
defeated at Reading, to go to Portsmouth, where they remained with Colonel 
Roger McElligott's and Colonel Anthony Hamilton's regiments of foot and two 
regiments of English soldiers, until the surrender of that place on the goth. Lord 
Forbes's regiment of Irish foot was near Uxbridge at the time of James's flight on 
the 11th, and Lord Feversham dismissed it and other units the same day. The 
Catholic officers and soldiers of this largely Protestant corps left it but seem to 
have remained together. William of Orange strengthened Forbes's Protestants 
with others transferred from mainly Catholic regiments and retained them as a 
regiment in his service. A battalion of James's Irish guards, the only one in 
England, was brought together in custody in a few days by civilians and troops 
obeying William, in spite of an attempt by some of its officers and men to get 
away from Tilbury in a merchant vessel. The prince disbanded all the Irish 
regiments except Forbes's in January 1689, but had their Catholic soldiers kept 
in the Isle of Wight. On 10 April, he ordered them to take ship for Hamburg, 
where they were to enter the service of Holy Roman Emperor Leopold. Needless 
to say, they were not volunteers. 

This, then, was the situation with regard to the Irish soldiers in December 
1688. One theory of the false reports about them has been that small events grew 
into dreadful ones, as suggested by a newsletter of 16 December: 


some small Rudenesses and outrages (which hunger may possibly excuse) were comited in 
some places by the Irish, which gathering in the reporting, was by that time it reached this 
place . . . carryed so high as to be said they were killing and fireing all they came near.’ 


Itis not the usual theory. 
. The Irish fright began early in the morning of Thursday, 13 December. One 
newswriter reported that ‘an alarm was spread through City and suburbs of 


! British Library, Additional MS. 34487 fo. 50. 
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“Rise, arm, arm! the Irish are cutting throats” '. Within half an hour more than 
100,000 men had turned out to resist attack, and inhabitants were illuminating 
their houses.! The account omits to name the spreaders of the alarm. The 
historian White Kennett describes ‘Country Fellows, arriving about Midnight at 
Westminster [who] caused a sudden Uproar, by Reporting that the Irish in a 
desperate Rage were advancing to London, and putting all before 'em to Fire and 
Sword', but gives no further information.* 

Before long additional details enriched the rumours: Philip Musgrave, who 
was near at hand, heard that ‘my Lord Faversham's [sic] disbanding the army 
hath increased our miseries, for he did not disarm any of them, and the Irish and 
Roman Catholics ... are in a great body about Uxbridge who burn, kill, and 
destroy all they meet with'.* (In fact, as we have seen, only Lord Forbes's 
regiment was near Uxbridge.) Another writer adds that there were 7,000 Irish 
coming from the army and that people were up in arms, ‘till 5 in the morning’.* 
Terriesi, the Catholic representative of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who had just 
suffered the pillage of his own chapel, felt keen sympathy for other Catholics and 
reported in wonder the alarm and a story of slaughter by the Irish soldiers which 
caused young and old to arm, 


all discharging firearms, drums beating rapidly, and women, for greater noise, beating 
warming-pans, pots, and frying-pans, and such things: which lie resulted in good against 
the intention of him who gave it out, because with the city so armed, and with attention to 
another revolt, the rabble did not create other disorders.® 


This false report made the Lords reconvene at Whitehall at 3 a.m. on 13 
December and send for true word about the alleged burning of Uxbridge. 

From London and Westminster the Irish fright spread to other places. The 
duke of Norfolk, on hearing that King James had fled Whitehall, set out for 
London, but on 18 or 14 December he heard a rumour that the Irish were 
moving toward Norfolk, and he turned back to Thetford." The earl of Ailesbury 
found western Kent in complete panic during the early hours of 14 December.’ 
In Surrey, the fright prevailed on that day and the next, when Kingston was said 
to have been burned, and the inhabitants cut down trees to block a road in 
expectation of marauding Irishmen.? The mayor of Chesterfield wrote to Lord 
Danby on 14 December that 7,000 Catholics and Irish had burned Birmingham 
and were marching on Derby; and about the same time Theophilus Brookes, 
rector of Norton (Leics.) heard ‘that the Irish were cutting of throats, Litchfeild 
on fire and Burton attempted upon'. Though a clergyman, Brookes led an armed 
party toward Burton to head the enemy off, but after one fruitless day he 
dismissed his men.!? 

Yorkshire received the false report on 15 December: the mayor of Pontefract 
apparently appealed to Lord Danby at York for protection, for Danby sent 
troops of horse the next day to deal with that danger and to guard against a 


* Ellis Correspondence, Letters Written dunng the Years 1686—8, ed. С. Agar-Ellis, Lord Dover (2 vols., 
1829), ii. 356—7. 

3 W. Kennett and others, A Complete History of England (8 vols., 1706), iii. 502. 

+ Hist. MSS. Comm., 15th Rept., app. pt. i, p. 185. 

$ Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 29585 fo. 140. 

5 [bid., Add. MS. 25377 fo. 217. 

1 Norfolk Lieutenancy Journal, 1676—1701, ed. B. Cozens-Hardy (Norfolk Record Soc., xxx, 1961), pp. 
96-7. 

* Memoirs of Thomas, earl of Aulesbury, written by himself (Roxburghe Club, 2 vols., 1890), i. 202—6. 

? H. Jenkinson, 'A late Surrey chronicler', Surrey Archaeol. Collections, xxvii (1914), 14. 

10 Hist. MSS.Comm., 11th Rept., app. pt. vii, p. 28; ibid., Hastings MSS., ii. 211. 
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possible incursion by Lancashire Catholics.!! At Wakefield, Doncaster was said to 
be burning, while at Doncaster, it was Birmingham and Stafford which were said 
to be scenes of destruction.!? Danby did use the fright in Yorkshire as an excuse 
for not marching southward at the time. At Leeds, оп 16 December, even 
though it was a Sunday, artificers mended scythes to be used as weapons, and on 
the following day about 7,000 horse and foot assembled there for defence.'* 
Henry Newcome, at Manchester, and Peter Shakerly, at Chester, mention 
the alarm about the Irish in their neighbourhoods also on 15 December.!? At 
Lancaster, stories said to be from Newcastle, Chester and other places told of the 
massacre of Birmingham and the burning of Stafford. Local people barricaded 
and guarded Warrington Bridge.’® Further south, one 'J.E.' wrote to the Harley 
family, also on the 15th, that the Irish retreating from Reading, once at a safe 
distance from ae Dririce s army, had begun to 'plunder kill i corey 116 


hampton: ‘the countries [counties] rise to defend саен 

At 2 a.m. on 15 December, а ‘Mr. Cothrington’ wrote to the duchess of 
Beaufort at Badminton (Glos.) that the Irish were five miles from Wootton 
Bassett, burning and killing. 'Cothrington' had also sent an alert to Sir Thomas 
Stephens, Sir Gabriel Low, the rebel Sir John Guise at Gloucester, 'and indeed 
everywhere’. A few hours later, ‘Cothrington’ appeared at Badminton and told 
the duchess that his brother had brought word from Malmesbury that Andover 
was burned. About eleven o'clock the same morning he came again with a troop 
of gentlemen, ostensibly to guard the duchess, with additional rumours of the 
burning of Reading and Newbury and penetration of the Irish as near as 
Marlborough. The duchess suggested that the gentlemen march there: ‘it was 
allwaies I have heard better to fight an enemy out of one's owne country’. They 
did not go. Instead, 'Cothrington' said to his hostess that his party needed 
weapons, and it had been told that she had not only ordinary ones but also some 
cannon. She admitted having sixty muskets to defend her house, but ‘it would 
bee strange that gentlemen that came to assiste mee should take away what I had 
to defend mee’. ‘Cothrington’ and his friends insisted and took the muskets.'® 
The duchess later learned that a story of burning at Salisbury was certainly untrue 
and that Sir John Guise (a Gloucestershire proprietor) was trying to control the 
Gloucestershire militia, which was under arms with all its officers. ‘I beleve’, she 
wrote on 17 December, ‘Sir J. G. does not thinke fitt to apeare openly, but these 
people who took the muskets from heare are all his creatures’.!9 

*Mr. Cothrington' was probably Robert Codrington of Didmarton, a cousin of 
Sir John. Sir Gabriel Low of Newark, who worked with Codrington, was the 
uncle by marriage of Judge Matthew Hale's grandsons, two of whom were in 
Codrington's company at Badminton. Two sons of Edward Stephens of 
Cherington were also with him; they were cousins of Sir Thomas Stephens of 
Sodbury, to whom Codrington had sent a warning, and one of them was another 


1! Hist. MSS. Comm., 14th Rept., app. pt. ix, p. 454; A. Browning, Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby and 
Duke of Leeds, 1632—1712 (3 vols., Glasgow, 1944-51), i. 415. 

'? London Mercury, or Moderate Intelligencer, 24-27 Dec. 1688; Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 10089 fo. 51. 

'* Hist. MSS. Comm., 14th Rept., app. pt. ix, p. 456. 

"+ The Diary of Ralph Thoresby . . 1677—1724, ed. J. Hunter (2 vols.,1830), i. 188—9. 

1$ Autobiography of Henry Newcome, ed. R. Parkinson (Chetham Soc., xxvi, xxvii, 1853), ii. 269; Brit. 
Libr., Add. MS. 38695 fo. 105v. 

'5 Hist. MSS. Comm., 12(h Rept., app. pt. vii, p. 229. 

" Brit. Libr., Loan MSS. 29/184 fo. 122. 

Hist. MSS. Comm., 12th Rept., app. pt. ix (Beaufort MSS.), р. gs. 

'? [bid., p. 98. 
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uncle by marriage of Hale's grandsons.?° Thus a tight knot of mostly related 
people seem to have been responsible for spreading the alarm and raising armed 
men in Gloucestershire, thereby furthering the ends of Sir John Guise and 
therefore of the prince of Orange. They did nothing to counter the supposed 
threat, although they may have had 2,000 men at Sodbury. Instead, one of them, 
Sir John Ashfield, declared that he would go to the prince with his followers.?! It 
is likely that other agents spread and used the fright in other counties to force the 
assembly of the militia and to take charge of it for the prince of Orange, where 
his friends had not already done so. The Irish fright, that is to say, was an 
instrument for the acquisition of power. 

The fright continued, usually dying down a day or two after it reached a place. 
At Dolgelly (Merion.), local people fired upon strangers thought to be Irish on or 
about 18 December and killed an exciseman—which may not have disturbed 
them very much, for excisemen were unpopular, and the Dolgelly mob had 
illegally freed the prisoners in the local jail the day before.?* Someone іп the 
market at Settle (in the West Riding of Yorkshire) proclaimed on 18 December 
that Irish and Scots had burned Halifax and were expected at Skipton.” On 19 
December, Yeovil in Somerset suffered panic of the Irish.?* 

These examples are ones for which precise dates are known. There were 
certainly many more scenes of ајаг. Reports of the Irish fright occur in 
documents and accounts relating to at least nineteen counties (besides London 
and Middlesex). Almost all describe other places as destroyed, and the names are 
suited to the localities of the reports. This cannot have been accidental or 
spontaneous. 

But contemporaries could not find out by whom it was orchestrated. Abraham 
de la Pryme, a diarist of Yorkshire, described the spread of the panic: 


This rumour begun in the south, and went northward so effectually that most people 
believed it, for there came expresses of it everywhere to get everyone in arms, and to meet 
at such a great town, on such a day, where the whole country was to go and try a brush 
with the enemy. Now it was that the whole nation was in such a ferment that they sweat for 
fear! 


De la Pryme observed an odd but necessary circumstance about the spread of the 
rumour in the north: ‘no one letter appear’d out of the south concerning any 
such thing there till it was always gone past those places where these letters were 
to go’.?6 

Ralph Thoresby at Leeds wrote, ‘I could never learn who was concerned, even 
in this neighbourhood'.?' In only one case besides Gloucestershire can a local 
individual be named as responsible. On 14 December one 'Turkinton' went to 
Cambridge from Huntingdon or nearby and said that four or six thousand 
disbanded Irishmen had destroyed Bedford by fire and slaughtered its 
inhabitants and were on their way to Cambridge to do the same there. Some fled 


20 Та, p. gz. For family connections, see The Visitation of the County of Gloucester . . . 1682-3, ed. T. F. 
Fenwick and М. C. Metcalfe (Exeter, 1884); and Alumni Oxonienses ... 1500-1714, comp. J. Foster (4 
vols., Oxford, 1891-3), ii. 629. 

?! Hist. MSS. Comm., 12th Rept., app. pt. ix, pp. 92-8. 

22 A, H. Dodd, Studies in Stuart Wales (Cardiff, 1952), p. 280. 

28 Hist. MSS. Comm., 12th Rept., app. pt. vii, p. 229. 

*4 London Mercury, or Moderate Intelhgencer, 18-22 Dec. 1688. 

БА. M. Evans, ‘Yorkshire and the Revolution of 1688’, Yorks. Archaeol. Jour., xxix (1929), 278; 
Reprint of the Barnstaple Records, ed. T. Wainwright (а vols., Barnstaple, 1900), ii. 163. 

26 The Diary of Abraham de la Pryme, ed. C. Jackson (Surtees Soc., liv, 1870), p. 15. 
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the town that evening, but about 10 p.m. people who had been at Bedford that 
afternoon denied the rumour and calmed Cambridge.?5* The Turkingtons (ог 
Torkingtons) were a real Huntingdonshire family, but which member told 
Cantabrigians about the Irish at Bedford is now impossible to determine from 
the evidence. William III did later make James Torkington sheriff of 
Cambridgeshire. 

In 1709 Hugh Speke wrote that he had travelled throughout England before 
the Revolution to learn about whigs' and tories' interests, estates and places of 
abode. He claimed that he had studied the methods of postal carriage from 
London, to the end that he 'could easily send letters to all the different parts of 
England so that they should all arrive at the same Day ... and yet neither the 
Persons who received them should never know from whom they came, nor the 
.Persons I employ'd in directing them know their Contents’. Speke ‘hop’d then to 
make the Irish Papists in his Army useless to King James, and odious to the 
Protestants ... I set fire to the Train, and it spread like Wild-Fire in a moment 
thro' the whole Kingdom of England to the great Amazement and Astonishment 
of all Persons’.?? However, although it is true that the Irish fright did destroy any 
small usefulness the Irish forces in England actually had, one can still not allow 
Speke's claim to pass. As has been shown, the alarm did not occur simul- 
taneously everywhere but at different times, London and places nearer to it 
becoming excited before places further away. This proves that it was not Speke 
who planned the deceit, for the planner would certainly have known what he 
must so carefully have contrived to cause. Speke seems to have derived his idea of 
the order of things from such books as that of White Kennett, who was in error 
on this point.*° 

An anonymous historian noticcd this long ago: 


That the Report was publish'd in every Country [county] by Persons planted there on 
purpose, who receiv'd their Orders by the Post, 'tis much more probable. Where the Post 
goes in one Day, it was set about that day, where it goes in two Days, it was set on the 
second Day. 


Everywhere, the author says, tracing of the report has ended with someone told it 
by someone else he did not know. ‘It would be judging hardly of the Authors of 
the Stratagem, to say they meant a Massacre ... But they could not be sure of 
bridling their Charm, so that it should not exceed their Intention'.?! Indeed, 
originators of the 'stratagem' took a terrible chance of doing great harm to 
Catholics and lost. De la Pryme reflected that ‘the papists was [sic] at the brink of 
the grave' and wondered that he heard of no one killed: 


yet they [Protestants] made most miserable of all the papists’ houses they came near; for, 
under pretence of seeking for arms, they did many thousands of pounds worth of hurt, 
cuting [sic] down rich hangings, breaking through walls, pulling in pieces of excellent 
ceilings ... then they secured all the papists they could get, intending to carry them all 
away to prison.5? 


t The Diary of Samuel Newton, Alderman of Cambridge, 1662—1717, ed. J. E. Foster (Cambridge: 
Antiquarian Soc., xxviii, 1890), рр. 96—7. 

2 Н. Speke, Some Memoirs of the Most Remarkable Passages and Transactions on the Late Happy Revolution 
in 1688 (Dublin, 1709), pp. 37-9. 

30 Kennett, iii. 508. 

?! A Defence of English History against the Misrepresentations of M. de Rapin Thoyras (1784), pp. 155-6. 

*! Diary of Abraham de la Pryme, pp. 15-16. | 
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Some contemporaries believed that Marshal Schomberg, William of Orange’s 
general, had made the arrangefnents for the panic. Robert Ferguson wrote that 
Schomberg brought in an account at the Treasury for the business of ‘near 6000’ 
(pounds, presumably); he regarded Speke as responsible for the travelling about, 
however, which casts doubt on Ferguson's reliability.’ No such account is to be 
found in the Calendar of Treasury Books, although William certainly later made a 
grant to Schomberg of £100,000 in which such a smaller sum might be included. 
The earl of Ailesbury wrote later that Schomberg admitted after the Revolution 
to having perpetrated the cheat, at a cost to himself of about £800.34 However it 
is unlikely that Schomberg had anything to do with the panic, as he was a 
professional soldier and was winning his campaign without any such irregular 
and dangerous device. Ailesbury's testimony is hearsay. Really conclusive 
evidence has not come to light. : 

The importance of the postal system in the scheme suggests that someone in 
the central Post Office had a hand in the diffusion of stories and in delaying 
transmission of contradictions. To nobody would it have been easier without any 
suspicious travelling about, for the business of postal officials was to know routes 
and schedules. Yet the local postmasters, through whose hands the signals of the 
alarm very likely passed—under seal and unknown to them—were as surprised 
by it as anyone else. This is known from the reports which they sent to 
Westminster about it. 

The chief suffering caused to Protestant Englishmen during the fright was fear 
and suspense for a few hours or days, for most without permanent effects. That 
inflicted on Catholics and Irishmen in retaliation was widespread, heavy and 
lasting. If the Protestant public had any notion that it had shown ridiculous 
gullibility, it took care at least that only Protestants should laugh at it. 


GEORGE HILTON JONES 


33 R. Ferguson, The History of the Revolution (1706), p. 20. 
# Kennett, iii. 502; Memoirs of Thomas, earl of Ailesbury, i. 200. 


Robert Adair's 1791 Mission to 
St. Petersburg 


No CONSISTENT editorial pressure was brought against nineteenth-century 
contributors to the Dictionary of National Biography, either to suppress important 
truths or provide statements merely cosmetic, but as there were other 
publications in which controverted careers could be discussed, contributors 
commonly stressed the established achievements of the distinguished departed 
and glossed a good deal of the rest. As a result, the D.N.B. is useful, but often 
lacks savour. A case in point is the entry which concerns Robert Adair, and which 
is at its most reticent and tantalizing in a passage which says of this kinsman of 
Charles James Fox: 


When the French revolution broke out, he visited Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, to 
study its effects on foreign states . .. Some of his political opponents believed that he had 
been despatched by Fox to Russia to thwart the policy of Mr. Pitt. 


Indeed they did. In fact, Adair himself was more forthcoming than this, though 
always under pressure, and never forthcoming enough. Until his death in 1855 
he remained scandalously famous for something he was widely believed to have 
done in 1791, and in the end the believers included many more people than just 
‘some of his political opponents." | 
Adair was the son of the sergeant-surgeon to George III, and Lady Caroline 
Keppel. Had Fox got the Foreign Secretaryship in 1788 Adair, then only 25, 
would have become his under-secretary, and it would have been an unwise 
appointment. Not that Adair was a fool. On the contrary, Lady Bessborough 
recalled that ‘Bob Adair, tho’ not a very pleasant, is certainly a well inform'd, 
and rather a clever man, a good deal above the common run'.? The trouble was 
that, at least since George Canning's rhyming flippancies over his love-affairs at 
Göttingen university, Adair's personal life and opinions were forever becoming 
public. He got drunk rather easily and on the occasion of an alcoholic row with 
Sheridan, Lady Bessborough, whom he fascinated, pointedly said, ‘Adair had 
truth and honour on his side, but alas! they were in bad hands’. Not that it 
mattered this time: Sheridan fell fast asleep.* But there were other occasions, like 
the one where we find Lady Bessborough (who else?) reading Adair’s love letters 
to Lady Melbourne, amiably supplied by the latter.* Adair’s wife, Angélique, was 
a subject of gossip too: daughter of a French marquis executed during the 
Revolution, she was thought, widely and accurately, to have curbed her 
husband’s prospects as a career diplomat.’ Above all else, however, it was 


! Dictionary of National Biography, Robert Adair. 

1 Lady Bessborough to Granville Leveson Gower, Sept. 1798, in Lord Granville Leveson Gower: 
Private Correspondence, 1781 to 1821, ed. C. Leveson Gower, Countess Granville (2 vols., 1916), i. 222. 
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Adair's exercise in unauthorized diplomacy at the court of Catherine the Great in 
1791, conducted behind the backs of the tory administration's accredited diplo- 
mats there, which made him ever after a marked man in British society. Burke 
went so far as to assert that, if Adair was not exactly guilty of high treason, his was 
at least ‘a most unconstitutional act, and a high treasonable misdemeanour’.® The 
charge was never proven in Adair’s lifetime. Was he as innocent as he ever 
claimed, or as guilty as his critics said? It is intended here to describe first Adair's 
long rearguard action in obfuscation, then to disclose what he was actually 
hiding. Lady Bessborough, at least, would have liked to know. 


In March 1798, Edmund Burke drafted his famous letter, signed also by 
almost a score of his associates, separating themselves from the Whig Club and 
the leadership of Charles James Fox.’ They were unable any longer to support 
'the tendency of the principal measures which Mr. Fox had proposed or 
supported at the present period' since they were 'detrimental to the interests of 
Great Britain' and increased 'the danger with which the independance [sic] of 
Europe, and the happiness of the whole Civilized World are threatened'. Fox's 
tolerance of developments in France was positively unpatriotic. In these charges, 
Adair was not mentioned by name, but a radical journalist, William Augustus 
Miles, in a pamphlet supporting Burke, brought Adair's 1791 visit to Russia into 
the open for the first time, making it out to be one of Fox's unpatriotic 
measures. Actually, Miles had no authentic information: he was simply 
repeating rumour. In 1797, however, a long private letter from Burke addressed 
to the duke of Portland found its unauthorized way into the London dailies, and 
here the former ally of Fox said his confidence in the great whig leader had been 
not merely damaged, but ‘totally destroyed’, as early as 1791 when Mr. Fox 
‘thought proper to send Mr. Adair, as his representative, and with his cypher, to 
St. Petersburg, there to frustrate the objects for which the minister from the 
crown [Whitworth] was authorized to treat'. Adair 'succeeded in this his design 
and did actually frustrate the king's minister'. It was this behaviour, Burke 
claimed, which would surely have been high treason if Britain and Russia had 
come to blows in 1791, and which remained 'a most unconstitutional act, and a 
high treasonable misdemeanour’.? By authorizing a secret mission behind his 
colleagues’ backs, Mr. Fox had compromised the good names of the latter, 
beginning the rift which, by 1797, had become an unbridgeable gulf. 

Adair came forward and defended himself, but not very well. ‘Mr. Adair’, the 
bedridden and dying Burke was told, *has written a foolish letter in some of the 
Papers’, in which ‘the denial is very equivocal’.!° It certainly was. Guessing that 
Burke's letter to Portland had been printed without the former's permission, 
Adair affected to believe Burke was not its author at all. The charge against him, 
he wrote, was not new, but had in the past come 'always from quarters beneath 


$ See Burke's ‘Observations on the conduct of the minority’, in Works of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke 
(8 vols., 1854—89), iii. 469—510. 
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my notice’. He declared that ‘if any better sentiment than curiosity can be 
gratified by my justification, I am ready to enter upon it’. But there Adair 
stopped, and many readers probably took his reticence as a sign of guilt. If he 
genuinely needed Burke to acknowledge the authenticity of the letter to 
Portland, then he had but a short time to wait, and even before that Miles, who 
quite properly saw himself as the quarter beneath Adair's notice, intervened once 
more. A friend told Burke Adair had raised ‘a sleeping hornet’: however the 
hornet in actuality only buzzed loudly, but lacked a fatal sting. Miles repeated 
what he had said four years before, with a little extra footnoting from Burke's 
recent letter to Portland. Adair was guilty, Miles wrote, of obstructing Mr. Pitt's 
foreign policy, having gone to Russia clandestinely for that purpose, and with 
Fox's permission.!! The pressure on Adair to answer was intensified when Burke, 
or his executors, affirmed the ailing politician's authorship of the letter to 
Portland, as published in The Times, by issuing it in pamphlet form, amplified 
with ‘fifty-four articles of Impeachment against the Rt. Hon. C. J. Fox’.'? In the 
very first article, Adair was indicted on the now familiar charges, but he 
continued to sit tight. There was no documentary evidence against him yet, and 
for thirty years his defence was that he had nothing material to answer. His 
verbal response to inquisitors was that he went to Russia of his own accord in 
1791, was never Fox's agent while there, that he never behaved improperly while 
in St. Petersburg, and that he never even discussed his visit with Fox on his 
return. But the mask began to slip a little in 182 1—thirty years after the visit to 
Russia—when the bishop of Winchester, once Pitt’s private tutor, repeated the 
hoary charges in his Memoirs of the Life of William Pitt, adding that the charges were 
‘attested by authentic documents among Mr. Pitt’s papers'.!? 

Adair’s generation-long complacency was jolted by this reference to surviving 
documents, for the passage of time had increasingly reassured him that nothing 
incriminating existed. The bishop’s book had sold well, and a second edition was 
already in the press: might it be more explicit in its revelations than the first? 
Adair wrote to the bishop privately and in haste,'* with an outward defiance 
accusing him of blaming the failure of Pitt’s Russian diplomacy on Fox and 
Adair himself with no more evidence than 


a paper drawn up by Mr. Burke, addressed secretly by him to the heads of the Whig party 
in 1798, surreptitiously published by a bookseller in 1797, and declared afterwards by Mr. 
Burke himself to have been written in anger. 


This was a considerable corruption of the facts, and either Adair knew it was or 
his memory was beginning to desert him. But, clearly, he was worried, and 
instead of inducing a greater caution in him, the possibility that the ‘authentic 
documents' in the bishop's custody might include some of his own letters to Fox 
led him to become vastly communicative, and to admit the earlier existence of at 
least one of these, for the first time. For thirty years previously he had never 
admitted to any correspondence with Fox from Russia. Also, instead of staying 
with his plain claim to have done no wrong in St. Petersburg, he was tempted 
into an elaboration which hardly exculpated him. ‘Your Lordship’, he went on, 


П See The Times, зо Feb. 1797. 

1 E, Burke, Letter ... to his Grace the Duke of Portland on the Conduct of the Minority in Parliament; 
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‘will not expect me to reveal by what means I obtained, when I got there, a 
knowledge of events as they were passing, nor to name or designate the persons 
with whom I conversed’. It was true that he had ‘expressed much exultation’ at 
the diplomatic failures of Whitworth, the British ambassador, and the special 
envoy sent out by Pitt, Mr. Fawkener, but the sentiment was communicated only 
in a private letter to Mr. Fox, and while I have been informed that this letter was 
opened and read previous to its delivery' to Mr. Fox, 'I will not believe it'. 'I 
gave it [for posting in England] to an old schoolfellow whom I found at St. 
Petersburg'. Adair was obviously fishing to discover if the bishop had this letter, 
hoping to hear in reply that he had not. But the bishop knew,his man, and by 
maintaining a tantalizing silence, emboldened Adair to write yet again’ after the 
lapse of six days, 'Am I to understand from your silence that you have no 
intention of noticing its [his first letter's] contents?' 'Dr. Parr', a more 
sympathetic and accurate author than the bishop, he claimed, had years ago 
confuted ‘Mr. Burke's reasoning’ in a way ‘that admits of no answer’. 

Adair’s two letters are dated 23 and 29 May 1821, and the bishop suddenly 
descended on him with unexpected vigour in one of 2 June, going through his 
points sertatim.'® Mr. Burke had indeed confessed to writing impetuously in 1797, 
but he never withdrew his charges against Adair and Fox, and he 'persevered in 
considering his statement true and accurate' to the end of his life. Responding to 
Adair's passing remarks that he had decided on the Russian visit independently 
without consulting Fox, the bishop declared that the material facts were that 
Adair had gone and had taken Fox's cipher. As for Adair's refusal to specify the 
people he consulted in Russia, ‘they must have been the Empress's ministers’. In 
fact, the bishop went on, Adair had now as good as admitted the charges against 
him. His letter to the Morning Chronicle in 1797 had promised a self-exoneration 
but did not constitute one: he 'never did reply'. As for the critical passage to 
which Adair had alluded in Dr. Parr's book, the bishop had taken the trouble to 
look it up and, far from confuting Burke, Parr had merely said, ‘I am not enough 
acquainted with the circumstances of this transaction, either to justify or 
condemn the whole of it'. On the point that mattered most to Adair, the bishop 
refused to ease his anxiety: he would not say upon what documents in the Pitt 
papers the charges against Adair and his erstwhile chief rested. Nor would the 
bishop hold up his second edition. 

Adair could not resist replying.” Unhappy about the bishop's persistent 
reference to him as carrying Fox's cipher, he claimed a need to disguise the 
names of people who ‘for even talking on political subjects with me, might be 
punished’. The cipher had never been used except upon ‘a matter relating to the 
eventual conduct of another court', hardly an illuminating phrase, though it was 
clearly Adair's intention to deny that Catherine's ministers had spoken to him 
with her knowledge. He had been but a fly on the wall, an interested listener, but 
not an accomplice in Whitworth's humiliation and defeat. Determined to end on 
a stirring note, Adair concluded with the impolite accusation that the 
distinguished prelate had chosen, after 


sitting snug on the old forsaken nest, to strut forth after an incubation period of fifteen 
years [since Pitt's death in 1806] at the head of your own sickly brood of constructive 
treasons, and vex, with your querulous cackle, the quiet of the dead and the patience of 
the living.!* 


15 Tiid., end letter, 9 May 1821. 

16 Tbid., bishop of Winchester's reply, 2 June 1821. 
п Ibid., undated, pp. 37 Ё. 

'8 Thid., undated, p. 70. 
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"Тһе final round of this particular correspondence came in 1822, when the 
bishop of Winchester gratefully surrendered the task of answering the evasive 
and self-righteous Adair to a lawyer friend, who promptly published Adair's 
letters, and the responses to them—the bishop's and the lawyer's own—in yet 
another pamphlet, A Reply to the Charges of Robert Adair Esq. against the Bishop of 
Winchester. The pamphlet began with an exquisite piece of cat-and-mouse 
torture by the lawyer himself. ‘Do you [Adair] deny that his Lordship has the 
documents to which he refers? No, Sir; in no one sentence. . . do you question 
the existence of such documents—you only dare his Lordship to produce them. 
And why do you thus dare him?' Because, the lawyer says, Adair knows the 
bishop will not produce them. What has the bishop written in his book? ‘I shall 
transcribe Mr. Burke's account . . . , which I find attested by authentic documents 
among Mr. Pitt's papers'. That would be sufficient for the public. It must content 
Mr. Adair too. The rest of the attack was very sharp. Would the empress of 
Russia's ministers have taken the least notice of Adair had he not been Fox's 
agent? Had he not also said, in one sentence to the bishop, and à propos the 
Russian reply to Messrs. Whitworth and Fawkener, that he can 'by no means 
consider [that reply] blameable’. Then there had been the admission of 
‘exultation’. ‘Exultation, Sir, arises from the attainment of an object after a 
contest’. The public would never need to see the data withheld in the Pitt papers: 
Mr. Adair had made that data superfluous by incriminating himself. 

Adair never surrendered, and drew the usual advantages from outliving his 
critics. We find him in 1842, now fifty years after the disputed visit to Russia, 
telling a correspondent? why he had not answered the Reply to the Charges 
pamphlet, or the bishop's book, in 1822. ‘I called upon him. .. in language as 
strong as it was proper to address to his lordship, to produce his documents. 
That he never did'. To the same 1842 correspondent Adair wrote that he could 
still recall Fox's saying to him, *Well, if you are determined to go, send us all the 
news'. Adair went on, 'I renew my most solemn declaration that I, and I alone, 
was the author, contriver—plotter,—call it what you will—of that journey'. He 
had gone to St. Petersburg to discuss the Netherlands, the balance of power, and 
a possible treaty with Russia (my emphasis), and could not have subverted Mr. Pitt’s 
anti-Russian stance as this had been given up before Adair even left Britain. Nor 
had he undermined the king’s ambassador, being quite unaware of that gentle- 
man’s instructions. 

Nagging doubts remain." Adair’s parade of piety stirs the suspicions it 
attempted to allay. In another context, he says he went to Russia because there 
was a chance he would soon be in power at the Foreign Office. And if the visit to 
Russia was quite informal, why did he go, as we know he did, armed with letters 
of introduction from Voronzov, the Russian representative in London, and stay 
at the Russian legation in Vienna, not the British embassy, on his journey out? 


19 [Апоп.,] A Reply to the Charges of Robert Adair Esq. against the Bishop of Winchester in consequence of a 
Passage contained in His Lordship’s Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. W. Pitt (1821), especially pp. 19, 23, 26, 29, 80, 
36, 87, 89, 42, 45, 52. The pamphlet is written as from Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 10 July 1821. 

* Adair to Mr. Allen, з Feb. 1842, in Memonals and Correspondence of Charles James Fox, ed. Lord John 
Russell (4 vols., 1853-7), ii, Appendix. 

21 The doubts were shared by the Canningite gang who were running the Anti-/acobin at that time, 
Canning himself, and his friends Ellis, Frere and Sneyd. Frere wrote to Sneyd, in an undated letter, 
‘We have got a bloody plot afoot which you must join in heart and hand ... against that silly coxcomb 
Robert Adair’, Canning and his Friends, ed. J. Bagot (2 vols., 1909), i. 142. The result of the ‘bloody 
plot’ is a skit, entitled ‘Translation of a letter in Oriental Characters from Bawba-dara-adul-Phoola 
[Bob Adair, a dull fool] to Neek-awl-awretchied-Kooez [Nichol, a wretched quiz], Anti-Jacobin, issue 
of 28 June 1798. Nichol was a whig member of the Commons much satirized in the cartoons of 
Canning’s paid artist, the famous Gillray. 
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Does a private citizen travel so far, to discuss matters so momentous as a possible 
treaty, behind the back of the empress (as he assured the bishop of Winchester) 
who would eventually have to sign it, without consulting the government in 
power in London, and with no important personal contacts in prospect at his 
destination? Is it credible that Adair did not even talk to Fox on his return about 
the Russian visit, although we now know from other sources that the Empress 
Catherine gave him specific messages for Fox? Above all, when the whig leader 
gave him a cipher, as Burke originally charged and Adair admitted to the bishop 
only many years later—presumably to ‘send all the news’—did Adair not use 
it??? As we have seen, he admitted to one letter to Fox, which had, he knew, 
gone astray. ‘I have searched in vain among my papers’, he writes in 1842, ‘fora 
copy of the letter, supposed to have been intercepted, which I wrote to Mr. Fox 
from Petersburg in 1791. I can find nothing on the subject'.?* The man who can 
remember being asked by Fox to ‘send all the news’ seemingly could not 
remember what news he actually sent. 

It is the present writer’s suggestion that Adair recalled perfectly well what he 
wrote to Fox in 1791, and knew it incriminated both of them. Worst of all, he 
knew Fox never got the letter, heard that it had been intercepted, and so dared 
not fabricate its contents when Burke first accused him of a 'treasonable 
misdemeanour’, or in the many following years of the controversy, in case the 
original were produced. In 1822, Adair was desperately anxious to know if the 
alleged ‘authentic documents’ included his letter, and challenged the bishop of 
Winchester to produce it, no doubt hoping that it had been lost a second time, 
and permanently. The evidence against Adair was never produced, but we know 
it existed because it still does. Instead of the one letter, to which alone Adair 
admitted, he actually wrote four from St. Petersburg.?* Pitt indeed had them, 
locked in a drawer, and the under secretary at the Foreign Office took copies of 
them in 1791 and later showed them to Lord Grenville, when the latter replaced 
the duke of Leeds as Foreign Secretary. In 1822, the bishop of Winchester still 
held the originals, found in Pitt’s locked drawer, or at least Bland Burges’s 
copies. They allow us to reconstruct Adair’s behaviour while in Russia, which the 
bishop chose not to write about in detail in his Memoirs, and to judge the 
accuracy of Burke’s original charge against ‘Fox’s Goose’, as George Canning 
called him. 


In the spring of 1788, Catherine the Great and Emperor Joseph of Austria 
went to war with Sultan Abdulhamid of Turkey, the former to erect a Christian 
kingdom in the Danubian principalities, the latter to annex part of Wallachia. At 
first, the British government declared its ‘perfect neutrality’: ‘our general wish is 
to take no part’. Had the Pitt government stayed with this decision, the premier 
would have avoided what he was soon to call ‘the greatest mortification’ of his 
career.?* Unfortunately, Britain signed the defensive Triple Alliance with 


J. Н. Rose, William Pitt and National Revival (1912), pp. 622-5. Rose nevertheless exonerated Fox, 
writing ‘We may accept his (Adair's] solemn declaration . . . that Fox had no hand in sending him’. 

? Adair to Mr. Allen, 2 Feb. 1842, in Memorials of Fox, ii, Appendix. 

^ Public Record Office, Pitt Papers, FO 30/8/337, containing ‘Some Particulars regarding Mr. 
Adair’s Mission to Petersburgh’, unsigned, but written by Secretary of Embassy Lindsay, and 
enclosing the 4 intercepted letters of Adair, with an additional letter from a ‘Mr. Browne’ to Samuel 
Whitbread, dated 15 July 1791. 

3 А. Cunningham, ‘The Oczakov debate’, Middle Eastern Studies, i (1965), 209-37. For the debate in 
parliament, see Ратватетату History, xxix, cols. 31 ff., debate on the king’s message; ihid., cols. 164 ff., 
Grey's motion respecting preparations for a war with Russia; ibid., cols. 218 ff., Baker’s motion 
respecting the armament against Russia; ibid., cols. 617 ff, Grenville’s motion against any 
interference in the war between Russia and the Porte; ihid., cols. 484 ff., Fitzwilliam’s motion against 
war with Russia. ; 
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Holland and Prussia that same year, and Herzberg, the Prussian foreign 
minister, chagrined that his country's associates in the first partition of Poland 
should have embarked on a new adventure without Prussia, decided that the 
Triple Alliance would be a suitable diplomatic instrument for forcing them to 
purchase Berlin's compliance. Pitt sensibly responded to the pleadings of Joseph 
Ewart, his headstrong representative in Berlin, that an offensive version of the 
Triple Alliance was ‘an object by no means in our view', and in 1789 reiterated 
that Britain was not ‘in any degree bound to support a system of an Offensive 
Nature'. Prussia would have to pull her desiderata, the Polish city of Thorn and 
the port of Danzig, out of the fire for herself. A turn in the Eastern situation 
favoured this cautious style. In May 1790, Emperor Joseph died, obliging 
Catherine of Russia to drop her largest plans once it became obvious to her that 
Austria was backing out of the war. On the other hand, this very act of self-denial 
determined the Tsarina to hold on at least to Bessarabia, which she had occupied 
for the previous two years. She therefore refused Anglo-Prussian offers of 
mediation made in September and December 1790 unless they brought her 
Bessarabia and its obscure citadel, the town of Oczakov.?$ 

It was now, after two years of exemplary discretion, that Pitt foolishly listened 
to the belligerent Ewart, and the wiser heads of the diplomatic corps watched 
aghast as their chief, responding to Prussia's demand for a firmer line, personally 
drafted an ultimatum to Russia, demanding the restitution of all Ottoman losses 
over the last three years. The Foreign Secretary was excluded from Pitt's private 
meetings with the returned Ewart and, unsure ‘whether I am to be dismissed [or] 
driven to resign’, chose the latter course. On 28 March 1791, the house of 
commons was invited to increase the naval strength of Great Britain to lend 
weight to his ultimatum. By the goth, Pitt recognized he had lost ‘a very violent’ 
debate. His cabinet was utterly demoralized, friends like Wilberforce found it 
quite impossible to support him, the backbenchers were in rebellion, and in 
early May a special envoy named Fawkener had to be sent in haste to Russia to 
withdraw the ultimatum sent so impetuously on 27 March.?’ Fox told Voronzov, 
the Russian ambassador, that Pitt would soon cut his losses and desist from any 
claims whatever. This was quite true. Grenville, succeeding Carmarthen at the 
Foreign Office, began his regime by assuring the Muscovy Company that it was 
safe for its summer convoy to sail for the Baltic.?* The debate ran on a while 
longer, but Pitt dropped out of it after 3o March and it is hard to know what he 
meant in telling Ewart, ‘all my efforts to make a majority of the House of 
Commons understand the subject have been fruitless’.?? The seeming solicitude 
for the Turks was universally proclaimed absurd: Pitt, for his part, admitted he 
could never have held his party together Sy telling the simple truth, that he had 
supported Prussian claims in the Baltic in order to hold the Triple Alliance 
together. / . 

In the parlance of today, the ambassador in Russia, Whitworth, was a hawk, 
like Ewart. He wanted more than an ultimatum. He wanted a war. Fawkener, 
sent to retrieve the ultimatum in May, was a dove. Adair followed Fawkener to 
Russia within a few days, claiming, as we have seen, that Pitt had been defeated 
already, and that he knew nothing of Fawkener's instructions. His departure 
from England caused great indignation at the Foreign Office. Grenville asked 
Auckland, ‘Is not the idea of Ministers from Opposition to the different Courts 
~ 26 Whitworth to Foreign Office, 10 Jan. 1791, P.R.O., FO 65/20. 

27 Cunningham, p. 224; Fawkener to Grenville, 27 May 1791, P.R.O., FO 65/20; Whitworth to 

_Grenville, 19, 24, 27 May 1791, tbid. 
28 E, Forster, secretary of Muscovy Company, to Grenville, [n.d.] 1791, P.R.O., FO 65/22. 
?? Rose, p. 617. 
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of Europe a new one in this country? I never heard it before’.8° Wraxall, quite 
simply, thought it was Fox, not Adair, who should be impeached.*! Disgraceful 
though Fox's behaviour was deemed to be, the blame for Adair's mission was 
sometimes placed on someone else. ‘I am persuaded’, the new Foreign Secretary 
wrote, that the Russian ambassador in London, Voronzov, ‘suggested the idea of 
employing Mr. Adair as an envoy from Mr. Fox to the Empress'.*? It does not 
follow from this that St. Petersburg knew exactly why Adair was coming, and the 
British Secretary of Embassy there, Lindsay, was asked by senior Russian 
statesmen about Adair before the latter's arrival, about ‘his character, age, 
connections, etc.’, and in particular ‘if he was not nearly related to Mr. Fox’. 
Another opinion concerning Adair’s political stature in England was probably 
supplied to Vice-Chancellor Ostermann by Prince Galitzin, the Russian 
ambassador in Vienna, with whom Adair lodged on his eastward journey.** 
Whitworth and Fawkener were in consternation, unwilling to believe 
'Englishmen so far capable of forgetting their duty', yet having no alternative 
explanation for Adair's impressive reception at Tsarskoe Selo than that he 
represented the Opposition's views and had come to press them. 

Whitworth's annoyance and humiliation are understandable. Having pressed 
Pitt successfully to send Catherine an ultimatum, he was never given a chance by 
the Russians to present it. He found himself required instead to join Pitt’s special 
emissary, Fawkener, in negotiating a British retreat. In the light of Pitt's 
parliamentary defeat, any threat of force was now to be avoided. In his very first 
interview with Ostermann, Fawkerer said that he came to make peace on terms 
acceptable to Catherine and necessary to the peace of Europe. Small wonder that 
Field-Marshal Potemkin was genuinely delighted to meet Fawkener, saying 
Anglo-Russian misunderstandings could now be liquidated. In a cypher message 
to Grenville, written only two days after his arrival, Fawkener reported 
Potemkin's high fettle, his wish to hang the Turkish grand vizier on the nearest 
tree, and the young field-marshal’s refusal to take to his royal mistress any 
proposal involving the surrender of Oczakov. When the Danube was the battle- 
line, why should the Tsarina routinely surrender strong points over 100 miles 
behind that line? 

The region at issue between the British supplicants and the Russian court was a 
thinly-populated strip of land, 100 miles wide, between the Bug (the existing 
frontier) and the Dniester further south. Oczakov was on the west (right) bank of 
the Bug estuary, Odessa on the east (left) bank of the Dniester. Both, therefore, 
lay in the debated region. Fawkener’s proposals, in descending order of 
hopefulness,** were that Russia would sign peace on the basis of the status quo 
which would enable Turkey to keep both towns; that this Bug-Dniester region 
should become a demilitarized buffer zone between Russians and Turks; that 
Russia should have Oczakov and ‘its district’ but no more; that Russia should 
obtain the Bug-Dniester region in full sovereignty but not repair its defences (an 
obvious contradiction); that Russia should have the region and do what she liked 
with it but leave the Turkish forts on the east (left) bank of the Dniester near 
Odessa in Turkish hands; lastly and worst of all, that everything to the Dniester 


*?? Grenville to Auckland, 29 July 1791, Brit. Libr., Additional MS. 34438. 

>! Historical Memoirs of Sir Nathaniel William Wraxall, ed. H. B. Wheatley (5 vols., 1884), i. 202; 1. 34. 

32? Grenville to Auckland, 1 Aug. 1791, Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 34439. 

3 P.R.O., FO 30/8/3537. 

** For these variations, and the early recognition that the harshest terms would probably have to be 
accepted, see Fawkener to Grenville, 2, 7 June; Whitworth to Grenville, 7, 14, 18 June, 1 July 1791, 
P.R.O., FO 65/20. 
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should be surrendered to Russia, the sultan retaining only use of the Dniester 
itself for Turkish and other shipping. This last arrangement was the only one that 
Catherine ever intended to consider, and the two British delegates, after two 
months of ineffective pleading, were left empty-handed. Even in Russian circles, 
the Secretary of Embassy said, Catherine's ostentatious preference for her 
unofficial visitor over his official colleagues caused ‘very general astonishment’, 
the more so as Fawkener had once served in her army in a Danubian campaign.** 
Fairly naturally, the embassy people blamed Adair excessively for their own 
failures. And they revenged themselves on him in an interesting fashion.*6 

Adair was a great talker, and his reception at the court of Russia flattered him 
enormously. More dangerous still, he decided to write to England, entrusting his 
letters to the diplomatic bag of his own embassy. He ought to have known that, 
in that age, the British post office employed gentlemen known as *official openers 
of the foreign correspondence’, and that all private letters sent by diplomatic bag 
were liable to be examined and copied. In July, when his two-month stay at St. 
Petersburg was half over, and one week after Fawkener's offer of good offices 
between Russia and Turkey was finally and brusquely brushed aside on the goth, 
Adair posted four letters which never reached their destinations, one dated 27 
July to a Mrs. Mary Benwell,*" one dated 28 July to his own bankers, Messrs. 
Ransome, Moreland and Hammersley, and two to Charles James Fox, dated 21 
and 28 July. Ironically, he wrote them in haste because Lindsay, the Secretary of 
Embassy, told him a post-bag was about to be despatched to England, and Adair 
knew from Russian sources that the bag would contain Fawkener's final 
despatches to London before that envoy set out for home himself. Adair was 
determined that Pitt should not be able to minimize Fawkener's defeat in 
parliament: but his plan went astray. Once handed in at the embassy, his letters 
were opened and examined by Whitworth, Fawkener and Lindsay, and declared 
by the last to be ‘a tissue of ignorance, wickedness and indiscretion’. They also 
showed that Mr. Fox was ‘laughed at and duped by Russia; fair words, civility 
and cajolery is all he ever got .. . and as they [the Russians] know he would make 
even the most important sacrifices to obtain these ... they have of course not 
failed to lavish them on his Friend and Relation, Mr. Adair’. After weeks of 
mixing in Russian society, and dining with the Tsarina, Potemkin and other 
dignitaries of the court, Adair was coming home with a diamond ring for 
himself, praise for Mr. Burke’s pamphlet on the French Revolution, and an 
assurance for Mr. Fox that the empress awaited his bust in order to set it in her 
gallery between Cicero and Demosthenes. Adair’s intercepted letters were carried 
to Pitt, delivered personally by Lindsay, the Secretary of Embassy.** 

The letter to Mary Benwell, written as Fawkener was about to set out for home 
empty-handed, reported accurately that Pitt’s emissary had ‘given way in all the 
material points, and the Empress is now at liberty to make Peace on the terms 
she has constantly offered the Turks’. Pitt would not act against Russia ‘unless 


35 P.R.O., FO 30/8/3837. 

38 Whitworth to Grenville, 5 Aug. 1791 (cypher), P.R.O., FO 65/20. 

У Mary Benwell could be a fictitious name, but as Adair addressed his letters to Fox openly, Mrs. 
Benwell is assumed to be the real name of Adair’s correspondent. 

зе This paragraph was constructed entirely from P.R.O., FO 30/8/887. 

з Fawkener to Grenville, 5 July 1791 (cypher), P.R.O., FO 65/20, says, ‘Hopes of Accommodation 
are at an End’. Whitworth to Grenville, 12 July 1791, ibid., FO 65/22, also admits that everything is 
lost, adding, ‘I agree with your Lordship that the future security of the Turkish Empire will depend 
more ona powerful guarantee than any state of its frontier’. On 21 July, the day of Adair’s first letter 
to Fox, Whitworth acknowledged to Grenville that Catherine saw him and Fawkener the previous 
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Prussia forces him to it', but of this the chances were extremely small and Adair 
speculated that Lindsay—who ‘may be safely entrusted (!]—was coming home 
for orders from Pitt on how the final submission of England was to be 
conducted, by a document or a silence. The Turks, left to themselves, might 
capitulate or fight: it hardly mattered which. Pitt would need watching for a 
time. He would perhaps try to avoid standing down the fleet, as a means of 
keeping pressure on Catherine. 'I know so thoroughly what sort of man Pitt is, 
that I am prepared for some trick of his'. Mrs. Benwell was told to visit two 
banking houses, Beckford's and Cocker's, to assure them there would be no war, 
and this passage of the letter was thought by Lindsay to show Adair was 
stock-jobbing. A 

The second letter, addressed to the banking house of Ransome's, was also 
intended to show that the war scare was effectively over. ‘If you wish to have the 
terms, I can only refer you to the original Demands of the Empress, which have 
been in every respect acceded to as the Basis of a Peace to be proposed to the Turks’. 
The latter might not accept the terms, but that would not affect the British 
attitude. ‘Our Court has consented unequivocally that Russia shall keep the 
whole of the Territory between the Bog [sic] and the Dniester and fortify Oczakov 
and any other part of it she likes—which is exactly what she demanded, and 
Russia consents to the free navigation of the Dniester, which she never thought of 
restraining . .. There will be no Convention, the Empress absolutely refusing to 
hear of Mr. Fawkener as a Mediator, Negotiator or in any other Capacity than as 
a Person sent to explain the amicable sentiments of Great Britain. In short, she 
has carried her point with a very high hand indeed’. This information was 
absolutely accurate and as Adair did not get it from his fellow countrymen at the 
British embassy, he can have got it only from his Russian hosts. His reference to 
the capitulation of 'our Court' implies that the Russians also told or showed him 
details of Fawkener's final, unsuccessful representations. Similarly, in the passage 
where he informs the banking house of Ransome's that ‘there will be no 
Convention’ because of the tsarina’s ‘absolutely refusing’ to hear of Fawkener as 
‘a Mediator, Negotiator or in any other Capacity’, Adair seems, consciously or 
subconsciously, to be answering Fawkener’s perplexed enquiry of Grenville, 
penned only a few days before Adair’s own letter, asking if he was to conclude his 
special mission with any statement to the Russians, or simply with a silent 
withdrawal, his tail between his legs. Just in case Lindsay returned with some new 
diplomatic expedient of Pitt’s, Adair also decided he would stay in Russia for as 
long as Fawkener did, another hint that he expected to be shown the written 
details of any further British approach. 

Adair incriminated himself most of all in the two letters to Fox. Here, he leaves 
no doubt whatever but that he was privy to the details of Fawkener’s negotiation 
in an entirely improper way. With regard to one of Fawkener’s official papers 
sent in to Ostermann, he told Fox it was ‘one of the most curious Papers I ever 
saw’. He describes Fawkener as showing ‘a determination to propose terms and 
modifications only for the purpose of conceding them’. He admits that he saw 
the final Russian reply to Fawkener before it was sent to the latter, and he 
describes Fawkener’s response to it as a document of ‘abject gratitude’ in which 
Pitt’s emissary declared his relief that Russia had consented to the free navigation 
of the Dniester as the British government had always attached much importance 


evening and refused any concession. It is almost certain that Adair knew of the interview as soon as it 
was over, and wrote to Fox next morning. Fawkener’s despatch of 21 July to Grenville says, ‘I am 
much afraid we shall not be able to obtain from Her Imperial Majesty any more formal Instrument’ 
than her simple declaration of intent. 
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to this point. This statement mystified and amused the Russians who, according 
to Adair, had never intended to hinder navigation on the Dniester, but ‘it will do 
well for the debates’ in parliament: Pitt would pretend he demanded and got this 
concession. Most valuable of all, perhaps, was Fawkener's assurance that the 
Turks were to be left either to accept Catherine's terms or risk 'the Events of 
War'.** This cleared Catherine's—and Fox’s—lingering doubts that Pitt might, 
at the last moment, produce a joint demand in collaboration with Prussia. And it 
allowed Adair to give first news of the fact to his bankers, and of Pitt's effective 
capitulation to Fox. To the very end, Catherine had refused British mediation, or 
interference in any form. 

There is surely little doubt that Adair, besides being shown Fawkener's 
communications to the Russian government, was consulted over the framing of 
the replies. Furthermore, he became involved in quite improper discussions 
about the course of British foreign policy whenever Fox should come to power. 
Catherine was unhappy about Mr. Fox's republican predilections, which were in 
sharp contrast to her own readiness to give asylum to any members of the French 
nobility who could reach her territories, but she was unhappier still that Pitt 
might take advantage of the French Revolution to annex French colonies—‘West 
India Islands and God knows what' as Adair explained to Fox. Adair tried to 
soothe his hosts, he wrote, by saying the Opposition would resist Pitt in this 
matter, while Fox himself would have no such designs for Britain. 

Whitworth and Fawkener were nettled by Adair's behaviour and letters, and 
chagrined by what they saw as his success.*! That Adair was ready to undermine 
them to the end the letters make clear: his remark that he would not leave 
Russia until after Fawkener left surely bears no other construction. But it would 
' be an exaggeration to imagine Whitworth and Fawkener had any chance of 
success, whether Adair was at the Russian court or not. Catherine was 
determined to have the Bug-Dniester confluence. Adair's intervention may have 
had one material effect, namely, in having the British special envoy sent away 
completely empty-handed. Had Golz, the Prussian envoy, and the British 
representatives stood firmly shoulder to shoulder, they just might have 
maintained a Turkish presence on the east (left) bank of the Dniester. This is what 
Golz was ordered to demand, at least initially. But the Prussians were themselves 
putting out feelers to St. Petersburg, which confirmed Adair's belief that an 
Anglo-Prussian conjunction was not to be feared. The experience braced 
Catherine with the confidence to reject Fawkener and plan the more complete 
liquidation of Poland, which soon followed on the heels of the Oczakov fiasco 

and Britian's involvement in war with revolutionary France. 

It was in 1797, when Burke's Observations were published, and William 
Augustus Miles attacked Adair a second time, that the under secretary at the 
Foreign Office, Bland Burges, remembered the intercepted letters from St. 
Petersburg.*? Pitt kept the originals: ‘he locked them up in one of his own boxes; 
since which time I have not seen them’. But there was also an account by Lindsay 
based on the originals, drawn up in 1791 at Burges's own request by the returned 


4 Fawkener lamely explained to Ainslie, the ambassador at Constantinople, 28 July 1791, that the 
Turks might not like the terms, but they would have been worse without British intervention, P.R.O., 
FO 65/22. 

4! Whitworth to Grenville, 21 July 1791, Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 34438, says, ‘He shows the most 
virulent opposition to His Majesty's measures and takes great pains to counteract the negotiation'. 

*t Bland Burges to Grenville, 18 Feb. 1797, P.R.O., FO 80/8/8387. Burges was particularly interested 
in the whole episode because his earlier chief, the duke of Leeds, had been treated very shabbily by 
Pitt in 1791, and had resigned over the Oczakov affair (Political Memoranda of Francis, sth Duke of Leeds, 
ed. O. Browning (Camden, new ser., xxxv, 1884), p. 148). 
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Secretary of Embassy, an account which quoted the incriminating letters in full. 
Burges thought Lord Grenville, succeeding the duke of Leeds, would like to see 
this account. 'It has never been out of my hands or seen by anyone . . . and as it is 
undoubtedly authentic I think it right that your Lordship should have it'. 


In sum, Adair's protestations of innocence concerning his Russian visit of 1 791 
are unacceptable. He declared he had gone to Russia in a private capacity to 
discuss the Netherlands, the balance of power and a possible treaty. The 
propriety of these confessed activities, whether they took place or not, can be left 
for the moment. Adair lies where he says he did not know the British embassy's 
instructions and so could not have undermined them: his Russian hosts showed 
him official British communications which a man of more fastidious conduct 
would have refused to receive, or read, on the ground that a private citizen was 
not supposed to be privy to the king's business. Furthermore, the circumstantial 
evidence is strong that Adair helped shape the replies to these communications, 
unless we are to believe that the Russians showed him the record of these 
dealings with Fawkener and Whitworth without taking his opinion on them, an 
unlikely procedure. Whether or not Adair was Fox's chosen agent is unprovable: 
he says the visit to Russia was his own idea, but agrees Fox asked for 'all the 
news'. He wrote more to Fox than he admits or remembers. That Adair was 
stock-jobbing is fairly sure from the letters to Mary Benwell and Messrs. 
Ransome's. By attempting to send letters to Fox by diplomatic bag, he was trying 
to provide inside information, to which he ought not to have been privy, to the 
leader of the parliamentary Opposition. 

Was Adair also guilty in the way his critics believed, that is, of 'a most 
unconstitutional act’ or a ‘high treasonable misdemeanour'? It is necessary, in 
answering, to recall that he was a member of parliament, unable to divest himself 
of that status by the mere statement that he travelled as a private citizen. On the 
contrary, his Russian hosts attached special importance to his supposed 
relationship with Fox, and he accepted the honours bestowed on a semi-official 
guest. To an extent which would not have applied in the case of a truly private, 
non-political visitor, there were also constitutional niceties to be observed by 
Adair. Even had he restricted himself, as he untruthfully said he did, to 
discussing the Netherlands, the balance of power and a future treaty, it would 
have been constitutionally improper to make a commitment on behalf of a party 
not yet in power, and very close to impropriety even to have discussed such 
matters with Russian ministers acting in their official capacities. As it was, he 
definitely intervened in the diplomatic process between the British embassy in St. 
Petersburg and the Russian government, avoiding the embassy officials and 
talking only with Russians. This was certainly unconstitutional. Was it a 
‘treasonable misdemeanour'? Treason means, among other things, violation by 
a subject of his allegiance to his country through some act of betrayal. Clearly, 
Adair's meddling was not 'high' treason and did not seriously endanger the 
national interest, but he did give active support to the interests of a foreign 
power. On the evidence assembled above, he could have been charged with a 
'treasonable misdemeanour' since it is the duly appointed ministers of state 
alone who decide, in cabinet, what the national interest is and how it shall be 
expressed through the channels of diplomacy. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 


Political Antiquarianism unmasked: the 
Conservative Attack on the Myth of the 
Ancient Constitution 


BURKE OBSERVED in his Reflections on the Revolution in France that from Coke to 
Blackstone, great men had been 


industrious to prove the pedigree of our liberties. They endeavour to prove that the 
antient charter, the Magna Charta of King John, was connected with another positive 
charter from Henry I, and that both the one and the other were nothing more than a 
re-affirmance of the still more antient standing law of the kingdom.’ 


Usually referred to as the ‘whig’ interpretation of history, this ‘appeal ... from 
the continuity of past rights to the nature of present right’? possessed, as Burke 
suggested, a distinguished and venerable background. Originating in Elizabeth’s 
reign, its development accelerated during the constitutional upheavals of the 
seventeenth century, and it acquired the principal elements which were to 
characterize its continuing ascendancy after 1688. By the mid eighteenth century, 
belief in the immemorial antiquity of certain fundamental liberties was part of 
the intellectual equipment of most educated Englishmen. It is perhaps 
unsurprising then, that this ‘powerful prepossession towards antiquity” should 
ensure that an appeal to history formed an important dimension of the dialogue 
between reformers and conservatives, which arose in the late eighteenth century. 

In the reformers' hands, reference to the past was made with objects rather 
different from those which had preoccupied its former exponents. Generally 
unconcerned with the old issue of regulating royal power, they sought historical 
precedents to justify and confirm the popular role in government. Obadiah 
Hulme's Historical Essay on the British Constitution, published in 1771, contains 
many of the essential conclusions that were to distinguish the antiquarian 
research of later reformers. Hulme found the vital principles of pure, popular 
government enshrined in the Anglo-Saxon constitution, maintaining that it 
provided for both universal suffrage and annual parliaments. Hulme was a great 
influence upon John Cartwright who was himself to become a driving force in 
the diffusion of the historical argument for reform. From his Take Your Choice 
published in 1776, until his last major work, The English Constitution Produced and 
Illustrated, which appeared in 1823, Cartwright offered the Anglo-Saxon 
constitution as a model for the present, containing às it did all the fundamental 
principles of government. 

Popular as well as tenacious, the historical argument was put forward by a 
wide variety of proponents. Interest in theories of the ancient constitution was 
not confined to moderate and 'respectable' reformers. The London Correspond- 
ing Society sought historical precedents for annual parliaments and manhood 
suffrage in its Address to the Nation of 1797; T. J. Wooler of the Black Dwarf, and 
Thomas Evans of the extremist Spencean Society also looked to the remote past 
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to justify their plans for the immediate future.* However, effective use of the 
ancient constitution for polemical purposes really required a degree of erudition 
together with sufficient leisure to devote oneself to the construction of a detailed 
historical argument. The exponents of the historical myth in its fullest sense 
tended to be drawn from among men of means and education, mostly from the 
gentry and professional classes. 

Thus, Cartwright was descended from an old Nottinghamshire family, whilst 
Sir Francis Burdett, the chief advocate of the historic argument for reform within 
parliament, was a baronet and major landowner. Walter Fawkes, author of The 
Englishman's Manual? a tract outlining the historic justification for an extension 
of the franchise, was a country gentleman, a distinguished art collector (a patron 
of Turner), and a member of parliament for Yorkshire from 1806 to 1807. The 
antecedents of Thomas Hinton Burley Oldfield, who wrote the influential History 
of the Original Constitution of Parliaments, have proved more difficult to uncover, but 
he may have practised law.5 George Ensor shared a similar background. Born 
into a Dublin legal family, he was a graduate of Trinity College who devoted 
himself to political writing, producing his Radical Reform, Restoration of Usurped 
Rights in 1819. 

Such writers recommended various programmes of reform, and emphasized 
the significance of various periods of history. In his essay on "The Norman yoke', 
Dr. Christopher Hill suggests that there may be a relationship between the 
placement of the ‘golden age’ and the radicalism of its advocate, the more 
extreme reformers looking back to the more remote past.’ Within the period 
under discussion, this contention appears a fairly accurate reflection of the 
situation. Those desiring universal or manhood suffrage, such as Cartwright, 
Ensor and Oldfield, looked to the Anglo-Saxons and beyond, whilst moderates 
such as Fawkes and Walter Honywood Yate* concentrated upon medieval and 
later history. However, all shared the common assumption that at some time in 
its history, the English constitution had ascribed a greater weight to the popular 
voice, that this traditional balance had been destroyed (by the Norman Conquest, 
or by the progress of corruption in the more recent past), and that it should now 
be restored. 

Use of the historical argument offered a number of incidental benefits to its 
advocates. It allowed them to escape the conservative charge that reform could 
be equated with innovation, and would inevitably lead to the implementation of 
measures which were untried and unproven. Burdett sought to reassure ‘honest 
alarmists ... who had raised a senseless clamour against the principles of reform, 
on account of their imputed tendency to generate wild and visionary theories’, by 
illustrating that such ‘were the same principles upon which our forefathers acted, 
upon which the English constitution was founded'.? He concluded that 

4 See Black Dwarf, no. 8, 25 Feb. 1818; T. Evans, Christian Policy the Salvation of the Empire (2nd edn., 
1816), pp. iii, 8. 
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‘If the people claimed rights antiently possessed by their ancestors, and exercised by them 
without any ill consequences having been proved to have resulted from their enjoyment 
... the claim to that right on the part of the people was strengthened by the result of 
reason and experience.!? 


Use of historic precedent also allowed reformers to dissociate themselves from 
Painite radicalism, which of course totally repudiated the ancient constitution 
myth. For Paine, English history was largely the story of the victory of force over 
right, and it taught no lessons except that one must look elsewhere for the 
foundations of political justice.!! Cartwright ‘produced’ the constitution in 1823 
specifically ‘as an answer to the challenge of Paine, who denied its existence'.!? _ 
To be convinced that England had a constitution, wherever historically located, 
was clearly believed to be a safer, less subversive option, as illustrated by the trial 
of Henry Yorke in 1795. Accused of inciting a Sheffield crowd to unconstitutio- 
nal action by his speeches, Yorke's defence turned almost exclusively upon his 
repudiation of Paine: 


I took essential pains in contraverting the doctrines of Thomas Paine who denied the 
existence of our Constitution ... I constantly asserted, on the contrary, that we had a 
good constitution ... that magnanimous government which we derived from our Saxon 
forefathers and from the prodigious mind of the immortal Alfred.!* 


The historical argument offered a further advantage to its users which became 
increasingly valuable after the declaration of war in 1793. The history in question 
was undeniably English, and reformers stressed the uniqueness of the English 
experience, distinguishing it in particular from the dismal progress of affairs in 
France since 1789. Fawkes argued that the French simply lacked the English 
familiarity with the principles of freedom, and could not have been expected to 
act with mature moderation. The English situation was quite different. 


We bow to the accumulated wisdom and experience of ages. When they had curbed their old 
government they had a new one to make; when we get rid of our ‘virtual representation’, we 
shall fall into the old current and feel ourselves at home again.!* 


Finally, reference to the past satisfied the established predilections of the 
reformers’ audience. Their critics were certain that the reformers’ insistent use of 
history was cunningly designed ‘to reach the passions of the people, who are ever 
tenacious of their privileges, in proportion to their antiquity'.5 Writing in the 
Edinburgh Review John Allen observed that those who constantly cite the ancient 
constitution myth 


have made a deep and dangerous impression on their countrymen . . . Respect for right is 
a principle so deeply rooted in the minds of Englishmen, that many, we are persuaded, 
have become partisans of annual Parliaments and universal suffrage, for no other reason, 
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than a conscientious ... belief, that these are the constitutional rights of their 
countrymen; and, as such, that they are entitled to claim and to demand them. !6 


Certainly some antiquarian reformers were fully alive to the fact that 
arguments couched in traditional terms improved their accessibility. The authors 
of the whiggish magazine The White Hat complained that ‘the timid’ were easily 
deterred from consideration of the question of reform by ‘the cry of theory and 
innovation', whilst 


favour is bespoken, with more generous natures, for all existing abuses which can wrap 
themselves in the venerable robes of antiquity, or be associated with the primitive wisdom 
and virtue of our ancestors. In such circumstances, it cannot be without use to know 
THAT THE PRINCIPLES OF FREEDOM ARE IN REALITY THE MOST ANCIENT 
AND THE LONGEST ESTABLISHED OF ANY.” 


Much of the collateral strength of the historical argument was thus derived 
from its laying claim to precisely those elements of belief which opponents of 
reform were accustomed to think of as their own—prescription, prejudice and 
patriotism. Conservatives recognized the strength and danger of this appeal; they 
were further alarmed by the association of radicalism with 'respectable' 
erudition. The social status of the historical reformers gave countenance to a 
movement which could otherwise be dismissed as simply an attempt by the 
‘have-nots’ to appropriate the rightful property, political and material, of the 
‘haves’. By providing a potential leadership of gentlemen, after which many 
artisan reformers continued to hanker well into the nineteenth century, the 
argument could have been given a legitimate political character which might 
undermine any purely social definition of opposition to reform. Francis Gregor, 
a Cornish loyalist, summed up the threat. Attacking the holding of a reform 
meeting at Bodmin in 1811, at which a number of local gentry gave their 
approval to resolutions which urged the reclamation of the people's lost rights, 
Gregor warned of the extreme danger of radical ideas ‘enforced with all the 
parade of legal and historical learning by men of family and property'.!5 In many 
ways, this seemed more dangerous than organized artisan radicalism, for it 
weakened that social cohesiveness which must act as the last bulwark against the 
forces of innovation. Е AL RA 5 

The principal response of conservative writers to the challenge thus posed was 
to attempt to undermine the radical position by exhibiting the falsity of the 
evidence upon which it was based. The detailed refutation of the historical 
argument for reform began with the Reverend Samuel Henshall's review of 
Oldfield's History in the Anti-Jacobin Review of October 1798. To some extent, 
Henshall was aware of his pioneering role, and sought to establish guidelines by 
which the reformers could be most effectively fought. It was for this reason that 
he devoted a large section of his article to the chastisement of the Anti-/acobin 
Review’s sister paper, the British Critic, which had given Oldfield a less virulent 
review. Discussing Oldfield’s claim that ‘the consent of the people was always 
. necessary to the enactment of laws’!® in Anglo-Saxon England, and that its 
political institutions were ‘permeated throughout with the idea of representative 
democracy, the British Critic concluded that 
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Mr. Oldfield is right in stating that a popular council, called the witanagemot did exist. . . . 
But there are no grounds to infer, that it resembled our present parliament in its 
constitution ... Neither the qualification of the members, nor the manner of their 
creation have been handed down to us ... It does not appear that the representative 
system was either practiced or known . . . If anything can be collected from the preambles 
of old Saxon laws and other records and monuments of that era (the authenticity of which 
are somewhat doubtful), it is, that the members of the witanagemot did not represent any 
particular district, but were summoned in their == capacity.?° 


The British Critic might come down on the right side in the end, but it could not 
expect to win any battles using this kind of weapon. As Henshall saw, the British 
Critic with its ‘false candour’ simply did not recognize the nature of the issue. It was 
not enough to comment that ‘it does not appear that the representative system 
was either practiced or known’. The scholarly basis of the historical argument 
that Oldfield represented must be fought at every turn, not by opinion, assertion 
and sweeping generalization, but by facts. Twenty years later, the Anti-Jacobin 
Review carried a resounding echo of Henshall’s directives in its review of Ensor’s 
book. Like Henshall, it stressed the necessity of 


meeting such daring oppugners boldly and fearlessly, and not shrinking from the 
question ... We are well aware that they have been answered and re-answered; and that 
they return to the charge with unparalleled audacity, repeating the same arguments and 
making the same assertions which have been proved untenable and unfounded. But if 
Jacobinism is thus vigilant and persevering, its opponents must be so likewise. They must 
not recede from the high and honourable ground which they have chosen, but defend the 
citadel of the constitution with all their energies . . .?! 


The tone of Henshall's reply to Oldfield reflects the manner in which he 
believed the contest should be undertaken; in its contents it established points 
which were to be repeated time and time again by conservative critics: 


Parliaments were not known till two centuries subsequent to the Conquest; the term 
‘parliamentum’ is not to be found in any record previous to the year 1260; a witanage- 
mot was not a popular council, but an assembly of dignified Thanes and ecclesiastics . . . the 
qualification of members is known, they were men of this description summoned by the King; 
that it is certain representative government never existed under the Saxon government; that 
much can be proved from Saxon laws, the Saxon Chronicle, Bede's History, Alfred’s Will 
and Domesday relative to the formation of the Grand Councils of the Realm . . .?7 





In the years following the publication of Henshall's aggressive article, his 
principal points were assimilated into a coherent conservative argument of 
considerable consistency. All major anti-reform polemicists agreed with ‘Nor- 
folkiensis’, a correspondent of the loyalist Shadgett’s Weekly and Political Review, 
who, in a series of letters designed to refute Cartwright’s historical claims, 
maintained that the Saxon Witan ‘was not an elective body . . . its members sat either 
by virtue of their office, or their property'.?* The property qualification was high 
enough to give the council an overwhelmingly aristocratic character. Contrary to 
the reformers' idealized image of popular participation, there was not even any 
evidence to suppose that small proprietors and trading towns were represented. 
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Furthermore, argued Norfolkiensis, the Witan's sphere of operation was strictly 
controlled. It was primarily a deliberative institution, limited to considering 
matters specifically laid before it by the king, and never dreamt of usurping the 
legislative initiative. 

The very different conclusions at which the reformers had arrived could be 
attributed, in the conservative mind, only to poor or ‘interested’ scholarship. 
Henshall believed that they ‘either know nothing precisely on the subject, or 
wilfully pervert their knowledge'.?* It may have been ignorance that led Oldfield 
to substitute the term ‘people’ for the more accurate one of ‘thanes’ in every 
translation of a Saxon document that appeared in his work. However, it 
illustrated a dangerous tendency to infuse a popular character into words which 
were of strictly limited application for contemporaries. It became therefore one 
of the conservatives’ most single-minded aims to demonstrate the difference 
between modern and ancient conceptions of ‘the people’. As the propagandist 
part-work The Good Old Times saw, ‘there is much danger and much delusion in a 
NAME. We lose sight of truth because people give wrong names to things’.* The 
conservatives argued convincingly that it was only by extending the privileges of 
a minority to the population as a whole that the reformers could present 
Anglo-Saxon, or indeed, almost any past society, as achieving anything like their 
ideal. Norfolkiensis admitted that the ‘ancient constitution ... secured liberty to 
the aristocracy and clergy’ but stressed that ‘the great majority of the nation 
participated not in its blessings’. ‘When historians talk of the freedom of the 
Saxons’, he continued, ‘their ideas are confined to the leaders of the army, the 
large landed proprietors, and the dignified clergy; in proportion as they were 
free, the people were oppressed’.?6 

The conservatives saw themselves as rescuing the reality of the past from the 
preoccupations of the present, from 'the warmth of the reforming 
imagination? which, as Sadler maintained, acted as ‘a sort of political 
telescope, which, accommodating the wishes of the gazer, can magnify and 
diminish, and even reverse objects at pleasure'.?* It was this very unscholastic 
attitude of mind which made it possible for the reformers ‘to transfer what was 
into what you think it ought to have been’.?? On the one hand then, the 
conservatives made use of documented, factual evidence to deny particular 
-reform claims. They also adopted a second, more general, approach which 
sought to refute their assertions by showing their irrelevance to past social 
conditions. They attempted to establish a historical and social context against 
which such claims would simply look ridiculous. 

It is for this reason that all conservative historians, at some stage, stress the 
existence of slavery in Saxon society. Not only were most of the population 
excluded from political rights: many did not even enjoy simple freedom of 
action, but were "frequently bought and sold with the land; and bartered away 
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like herds of cattle’.*° They were considered more as animals than men, for ‘They 
were sold in the public market, and their sales were under the same regulations 
as those of cattle ... Can any man suppose that under such a system, “the 
people" were invested with the elective franchise?'*! Similarly, all the opponents 
of the reform argument endeavoured to outline the working of the Anglo-Saxon 
oath system and the wergild, thus demonstrating that no society could be 
described as even vaguely egalitarian whose system of justice rested upon a basis 
of social differentiation.*? 

The conservatives then took great care to demonstrate that the reformers had 
completely failed to conceive of a society whose preoccupations were very 
different from their own. It was very unlikely, argued Norfolkiensis, that ‘civil 
liberty should be diffused in a wide and uninterrupted stream’ under the 
Anglo-Saxons, for their chief concern was not political theory but warfare. ‘They 
none of them possessed much leisure for the arts of peace, or the advancement of 
the science of government . . . learning at this period was at a very low ebb, and 
amongst the great body of the people, it was not known scarcely by пате’. 
Cartwright himself was eventually driven to own the failure of the past to live up 
to the standards of the present. He admitted that, in any allusion to the historic 
contest of 'the people against power ... we shall inevitably fail to find that 
demanded which included all of 'fiberty’.** Previous struggles were concerned 
only with particular abuses ‘merely diagnostic of the evil, but not the evil itself’. 
This was exactly what a conservative like Sadler would expect, for 


to assert that freedom was fully understood at any such period is to compliment the 
political knowledge and refinement of our forefathers . . . to believe it to have been enjoyed 
is to have a political faith that can at once move mountains of accumulated evidence.” 


This two-pronged approach was also employed by the conservatives when the 
historical debate moved forward in time to the middle ages. Here the reformers' 
arguments expressly sought to link their concept of an originally broad suffrage 
with the necessity of popular consent as expressed in legal taxation. As was so 
often the case, it was Walter Fawkes who presented the argument most clearly 
and concisely. First, he established the inviolate nature of private property by 
reference to accepted constitutional authorities. He contended that this was a 
fundamental law which was also upheld in positive laws, bringing forward 
Magna Carta as probably its best-known manifestation. As Fawkes and his 
sympathizers saw it, the necessary corollary of this law was the existence of a 
broad franchise, for it was only thus that the people could consent to have their 
possessions removed from them in the shape of taxation. Any other form of 
suffrage would contradict the fundamental law of property, and thus negate one 
of the principal reasons for which men entered into civil society. At one time, the 
desired symmetrical purity of the system had existed, but 


owing to the abuses which have by degrees, crept into the representation of the country, 
... the subject’s fundamental right of property is openly violated —since it is a fact which 
cannot be denied, that numbers are taxed by Parliament who have no voice in the election 
of Members of Parliament.’ _ 
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In order to demolish this argument with its alarming implications for the 
modern fiscal status quo, the conservatives were obliged to establish three basic 
propositions: firstly, that representation had always been a limited and exclusive 
institution, and never a broad and general right as the reformers asserted; 
secondly, that consent of any kind was by no means a consistent feature of 
historic governments, and that that of the Commons in particular had not been 
an indispensable aspect of early legislation; and thirdly (and most significantly) 
that even when consent of some kind did become а legal necessity, it was never 
popular consent as the reformers interpreted it. 

Writing on the origins of parliament in the Black Dwarf, T. J. Wooler 
maintained that 'it is commonly believed that the assembly was at first 
spontaneous—that the delegation was not confined to any specific number; and 
that any one might mix with, and vote in the assembly." Even the working 
journalists of Shadgett's Weekly and Political Review could make short work of this. 
"Wooler's assertion was totally unsubstantiated, for ‘we never before heard it 
avowed, or ever in the course of our reading upon the subject, found such an 
opinion stated’.** In fact, Shadgett maintained, the right to attend parliament 
*was an exclusive right, not a general one', and his assumptions were borne out by 
the work of more sophisticated inquirers. 

The conservative interpretation of the development of representation was 
remarkably uniform. All the major loyal authors cited Selden and Spelman, and 
agreed that the present franchise had grown out of the original right of tenants in 
capite to attend the king's council. Eventually, as feudal distinctions became 
blurred, it grew increasingly difficult to separate the non-noble tenant in capite 
from the ordinary freeholders, who accordingly began to vote. Thus, for the 
conservatives Henry VI's Act introducing the forty-shilling freehold was merely 
an attempt by the government to regulate and clarify a confused situation. In 
fact, it had actually extended the number of those legally entitled to vote: it 
certainly had not introduced a new and exclusive concept of the franchise. 

Moreover, until the idea of consent was properly established as an indispen- 
sable element of the legislative process, any discussion about the nature of the 
early franchise was largely irrelevant. It did not really matter whom the 
Commons represented when their political role was such a minor one. "Their 
assent', declared irae was not for a long time held to be necessary in the 
makne of laws . . . Hence, in many of the antient statutes, they are not so much 
as named'.*? | | 

The topic of ‘no taxation without representation’ was а complicated one. The 
conservatives recognized that fiscal motives had been important in stimulating 
kings to require the attendance of the Commons at parliament, but stressed that 
in its original form, parliament had been a 'royal creation' designed to make 
tax-collecting easier. The Good Old Times stated that the Commons first came to 
parliament under Edward I, and commented that *we owe him much—but much 
more than he intended, or dreamt of; for it was not our rights but his convenience 
which gave birth to the HOUSE OFCOMMONS'.* Francis Gregor put forward 
a similar view, maintaining that the king had summoned the Commons ‘only for 
the purpose of ascertaining what burthens the public could bear . . .*.*! 
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Involvement in this discussion naturally led the conservatives to consider 
Magna Carta, which played a crucial role in Fawkes's argument as a positive 
declaration of his view. Loyal opinion held that the aims and achievements of the 
Charter had been greatly distorted, and that its reputation was much inflated. To 
argue that it provided a justification for the principle of ‘no taxation without 
consent’ was disproved by detailed historical analysis. Gregor pointed out that it 
had little relation to public taxes, being concerned almost exclusively with feudal 
dues.** The Good Old Times defined it as a Charter ‘for the restoration of baronial 
Rights and Privileges'** and Sadler commented that its usual name ‘might, I 
think, not improperly be reversed; and that instrument called, The Charter of 
the Great’. Its provisions were strictly limited and did not provide anything like 
a formulation of popular rights. All conservative authors repeated the dictum 
that ‘the people had no hand in extorting the provisions of the Charter but were 
only benefited by it in having a solitary stipulation in favour of their Cart or Мате 

. 7.55 Again, the case was put that it was only by a distortion of contemporary 
terms that the reformers could defend their position. At its most generous, 
Magna Carta only ever applied to the ‘liber homo’, a distinction, according to 
Sadler, ‘deplorably far from being nominal'.' Most of the population fell 
outside this definition and were therefore untouched by its provisions. The 
conservatives considered that they had adequately proved that there was no 
justification for the reformers’ argument. In fact, the reverse was true, for writs 
of taxation bore witness that ‘many classes of persons, who had no pretensions to 
attend in the great councils were subject to taxation, without any individual assent either 
in person or by representation’ .*” History favoured reform less than the maintenance 
of the status quo wherein, as Gregor defined it, men do not pay taxes because they 
are represented, ‘but because they have agreed to pay what the supreme power 

. shall command them to pay’. The obligation to pay therefore ‘reaches all 
indiscriminately, whether they have a voice in the elections of Members of the 
House of Commons or пог. Gregor sought to prove that this had always been 
so since the necessity of consent had become established. The reformers affected 
'to distinguish the PRESENT REPRESENTATION from the ANTIENT 
REPRESENTATION; whereas there is, in fact, NO distinction between them'.*? 
He cited Coke who agreed that ‘in many cases MULTITUDES are bound by Acts 
of Parliament, which-are not parties to the election of knights, citizens and 
burgesses; as all they that have no freeholds'.*? Clearly their direct assent was not 
necessary to the levying of taxation or the making of any other statute. For 
Gregor, history vindicated the continued existence of ‘a sort of fiction'!! whereby 
consent was the nomination of the whole community by the medium of a defined 
part of it. As John Allen declared in the Edinburgh Review, ‘the real consent 
required for laws and taxes by the Constitution of England, is common consent 
in Parliament; and that being obtained, it is held in law to be the common 


*! Gregor, p. 124. 

55 Good Old Times, no. 5, £9 March 1817. 

* Sadler, p. 75. 

55 Ibid., p. зо. А 

+ Ibid., р. 22. Brougham made precisely this point in his reply to Burdett’s speech in favour of 
reform. ‘The epithet “liber” ’ meant that ‘liberty was only allowed to those who had property in men, 
instead of being the property of men’ (Parliamentary Debates, xxxviii, col. 1157). 

*! Gregor, p. 119. 

*5 Ibid., p. 129. 

*? Thid., p. 114. 

59 Ibid., p. 121. 

5! Ibid., p. 126. 
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consent of the subject'.5? The reformers’ very different perceptions had arisen 
from their habitual distortion of specific terms: ‘that language, applicable in 
strictness to the body politick only, has been extended to the whole people ... 
The consent of the people, distinct from the consent of the House of Commons, 
is a principle unknown to our law'.5? 

Thus the conservatives used the evidence at their disposal to present a detailed 
refutation of the historical case for reform. They also attempted to add an extra 
dimension to their argument by attacking the reformers on the grounds of what 
history did not say. According to Sadler ‘that there was any delegation or 
deputation, or alas! virtual Representation of “the people” ... history totally 
disproves not more by its direct authority than by its silence'.55 If Henry VI's Act 
rescinding suffrage was such a momentous occasion, why was there so little 
contemporary reaction? 'It is very singular that at none of the subsequent 
alterations of government, the people ever asserted their claims or expressed a 
wish to have them restored ... It does not appear that the common people were 
‘benefited by them, or they would not have suffered them to be taken from them 
with such indifference'.5 

Indifference to the great issues identified by the reformers seemed to the 
conservatives to characterize the past as a whole. Even those entitled to attend 
parliament showed such little enthusiasm to sit that it was necessary to compel 
them to appear by the threat of distraining their property. When in session, the 
Commons adopted a consciously subordinate attitude much at variance with the 
reformers’ image of them. Sadler observed that ‘notwithstanding the dignity and 
independence with which, according to the notion of our Antiquarian 
Reformers, they were invested, the Commons seemed to entertain very humble 
ideas of their own power and political abilities’.5’ They did nothing to help end 
serfdom, and indeed, declared the agreement made between Richard II and the 
peasant rebels void and illegal. In short, throughout most of recorded history, 
*the Legislature was infinitely less connected and identified with the community 
than it is at the present moment'.5 As the conservatives saw it, this was what any 
intelligent man would anticipate, for political freedom of the kind sought by the 
reformers was as unlikely to be found in the middle ages as it was in 
Anglo-Saxon society. The Good Old Times maintained that 'ancient notions of 
LIBERTY are not very much like those WE in our times have been accustomed to 
entertain', and added that 'LIBERTY never could be established whilst any 
remains of the feudal or baronial system existed'.*? Sadler agreed: little could be 


52 Edinburgh Rev., xxviii (1817), 148-9. 

55 Thid., pp. 149-50. 

5 The conservatives recognized from the beginning that their argument was heavily dependent 
upon the quality of the evidence they used. They were very careful not to cite authors who were 
known to have illiberal or absolutist sympathies. Robert Brady, author of Introduction to the Old English 
History (1684) and widely regarded asa Stuart apologist, was generally avoided. Ensor criticized Hume 
for similar reasons (G. Ensor, Radical Reform, Restoration of Usurped Rights (1819), pp. 22-3), but his 
standing as a scholar was so high that he was used copiously by both conservatives and reformers. 
(He appears to have been the Good Old Times’s only source, and is referred to as "The Historian’ 
throughout.) The conservatives also relied heavily upon historians of long-standing authority whose 
reputations were above criticism, such as Selden and Spelman. Whenever possible, they liked to 
confound the reformers from works of authors ‘generally regarded to hold Republican opinions’, 
making particular use of Rapin and Delolme. 

55 Sadler, p. 16. 

56 Anon., An Examination of Universal Suffrage with Reference to the Principles of Government and the British 
Constitution (1819), p. 24. 

57 Sadler, p. 58. 

55 Ibid., p. 69. 
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achieved under feudalism, ‘that horrible organization of slavery and wrong’, 
where people could not even call their property their own." 

The loyalists were by no means perfectly detached, objective and disinterested 
historians. All had been drawn into print because they fully appreciated the 
polemical value of history, and desired to exert a counter-influence to that of the 
reformers. However, conservatives suffered from fewer conflicting pressures 
between the evident nature of the past and the desired shape of the present. 
Historical ‘reality’ simply had more to offer them: there was a real sense in which 
history was on their side. Cartwright himself conceded as much when he 
admitted in 1818 that he ‘could very readily allow that I have sometimes 
entertained mistaken views of history'.5! He did not consider that ‘therefore I 
have adopted "erroneous principles of government" ’; but pointed instead to 
the existence of 'a SOMETHING which has infused into English freedom such a 
life and energy, that the satanic fiend Despotism never could long keep it 
down’.®? Groping after a Coleridgean conception of the idea of the constitution 
as the embodiment of national spirit, Cartwright had conceded a victory in 
conservative eyes. Gregor deplored references to the ‘spirit’ of the constitution, 
citing Dean Tucker to the effect that this was always the resort of the defeated, 
used ‘when men were at a loss for solid arguments and matters of fact in political 
disputes'.5* Once an appeal was sought beyond history, the debate was at an end, 
for 'the very essence of the question consists in its being a distinct and formal claim 
of legal right on a most momentous subject ...'.5* Norfolkiensis refused to 
continue his public debate with Cartwright following the latter's declaration that 
he might ' “seek for more solid ground", than even history affords’ to further his 
claims. Such a discussion is *worse than useless', complained Norfolkiensis, 
‘since you disclaim all authority but your own, and set up your wild theoretical 
opinions, in opposition to the experience of ages and the testimony of history .5 

The conservatives were confident that their triumph over the historically- 
minded reformers was complete. In a sense, they were right, for the antiquarian 
approach featured with steadily decreasing frequency in the intellectual 
arguments for reform from the eighteen-twenties onwards. Sherwin’s Political 
Register illustrated the trend when in 1818 it scornfully denied that ‘idle and 
delusive speculations on what was the condition of the country four or five 
centuries ago' could be of any use 'as an authority for what ought to exist at the 
present дау’.6 However, this proved a victory of a fairly limited kind: it certainly 
failed to win the war. The radicals were simply forced to fall back upon a line of 
argument which had always been fundamental to their beliefs, although they had 
sought to avoid too overt and exclusive a reliance upon it. The antiquarian 
interpretation was always more a reinforcement of a stance derived from theory 
than an alternative to it. The White Hat was driven to make use of the historical 
argument to circumvent the ‘prejudices’ which stood 'formidably in the way of 
the ultimate and conclusive appeal’ to ‘utility and conformity to justice and 
reason’,®’ whilst Ensor lamented that ‘There are few offices less grateful for those 
who depend on the inherent strength of their cause ... than to be obliged to 


6 Sadler, р. 73. 

6l The Statesman, 18 May 1818. Cartwright was replying to Holland's assertions that he was 
motivated by ‘a mistaken view of history and erroneous principles of government’. 

5! Cartwright, English Constitution, p. 77. 

53 Gregor, pp. 146—7. 
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search into the pedigree of their claims’. Recourse to natural right marked ап 
absolute defeat only from the perspective of the conservative writers. Theirs was a 
limited aim: once satisfied that they had conclusively undermined the prescrip- 
tive claims of the reformers, they were uninterested in pursuing the issue into the 
realms of philosophical speculation. 

Similarly, they showed little concern to establish a coherent and consistent 
explanation of the development of the constitution for themselves. Indeed, it is 
hardly surprising that they produced no counter-theory, for they were as diffuse 
a group as the reformers and their political views varied through as wide a 
spectrum. 

John Reeves saw the historical process as justifying kingly government. His 
Thoughts on the English Government contained a famous passage likening the 
English polity to a tree, with the king as its trunk, and houses of lords and 
commons as its branches. The branches ‘may be lopped off, and the Tree is a 
Tree still ... The Kingly Government may go on, in all its functions, without 
Lords or Commons ... but without the King, Ais Parliament is no more’. For 
this, Reeves was prosecuted for a libel on the house of commons. His later works 
showed little sign of any change of opinion, and in his Nineteen Propositions on 
English Government, he maintained that ‘the King ... possessing the supreme 
power, is the maker and executor of the laws, which he performs by those 
instruments which the law and usage of the realm have assigned him, either in or 
out of Parliament’.’? Reeves was a conservative of positively seventeenth-century 
proportions, and even evinced some sympathy for the doctrine of divine right, 
which at least ‘attempted to raise the imagination to something above us which 
might soothe and elevate the senses’. Only Samuel Henshall adopted a similarly 
extreme position. He was inspired by Reeves’s prosecution to compose a work of 
his own, The British Constitution! which examined the English form of 
government in an historical context. Henshall maintained that history vindicated 
Reeves's conclusions. Parliament was definitely subordinate to the power of the 
king, as present practice confirmed in the continued necessity of a royal writ to 
summon parliament, and the undisputed legality of proclamations. Coke, 
brought forward by other more moderate conservatives like Gregor as a revered 
constitutional authority, was denounced by Henshall as ‘a Republican, and a 
perverter of constitutional Іам’. _ TUM mE 

Gregor himself presented a milder face of conservatism. His obituary 
described him as 'vigorously opposed to all those principles which the French 
Revolution had engendered' but 'no less a friend to the just rights of the people, 
and to the privileges of Parliament which in his view, were of equal consequence 
to the well-being of the state’.’”? To the ‘left’ of Gregor and his like, there was а 
shade of opinion which before 1789 identified itself as whiggish, but whose social 
conservatism had led it to adopt a more defensive stance. Lord Somers, author of 
A Defence of the Constitution, declared that he had been a whig all his life until the 
influence of ‘mountebank reformers’ forced him to reconsider his position. He 
saw himself as travelling the same road as Burke, although he hoped his own 
disenchantment would not be as extreme as Burke's, who had almost 'become an 
enemy even to rational and Constitutional Reform'.?? 

5! Ensor, p. 85. 

J. Reeves, Thoughts on the English Government (1795), pp. 12-18. 

70 [bid., p. 158, Letter 4, Proposition 2. 
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In general, the conservative historians made relatively little use of Burke and 
his more sophisticated repudiation of the ancient constitution myth. They did 
follow him in emphasizing the beneficence of the present system, repeating his 
contention that ‘we conclude that to be good from whence good is derived" .7* 
Under the existing scheme of things, the people were guaranteed security of 
property and enjoyed, according to Gregor, ‘practical blessings so great, that I 
can only account for our not feeling so warmly as might be supposed, from our 
having enjoyed the benefit of them every day of our lives'.^ ‘Can the 
GOVERNMENT be BAD', demanded the Good Old Times, 'that produces ALL 
THIS GOOD?” Like Burke, the conservative writers also tended to see the 
constitution as the product of a continuous historical process, ‘a structure which 
has been slowly and gradually formed ... gradually fitted to the increasing 
knowledge of the times, and accommodated to the habits, the sentiments and 
the prejudices of the people'." 

However, most conservative historical polemicists thought in terms far less 
abstract than those of Burke. They made no use of his argument that to inquire 
after the original principles of an established constitution was an essentially 
superfluous occupation, since the fact of that constitution's survival led to a 
presumption in its favour that it continued to fulfil its purpose. They did not 
adopt his lofty conception of the constitution as 'a clause in the great primaeval 
contract of eternal society’, and denied his belief that its nature and workings 
transcended the comprehension of individual intellects. Instead they sought 
something more substantial. ‘The constitution does exist’, maintained the 
anonymous author of A Defence of the Constitution, ‘but it is not so sacred and 
supernatural as that which is presented by Mr. Burke... it is not a phantom'.?? 
Gregor agreed, believing that the constitution is definable only ‘by reference to 
its records, its status, and its practice’ .9 

In many senses, the conservatives’ closest affinity lay not with Burke but with 
David Hume. The Scottish School of the mid eighteenth century had taken a 
refreshingly dim view of the extravagances and absurdities claimed for the 
ancient constitution. Moreover, they too had preferred to base their in- 
terpretation upon history as manifested in the records of statute and positive law 
than upon its function as a ‘philosophic analogy'.?* Their rationalist viewpoint 
was very sympathetic to conservative historians of the early nineteenth century, 
and they adopted, almost in its entirety, Hume's interpretation of constitutional 
progress in which the year 1688 occupied a predominant position. It was only 
the Revolution ‘which gave consistency to (the people's) liberties’, which 
established 'a regular, uniform system of liberty, confirmed and supported by 
universal opinion’,®* which ‘first defined and united the principles of freedom 
and obedience'.5 Before 1688, the condition of the people had been poor 
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indeed. ‘What were the people under the Norman, the Plantagenet, or the Tudor 
dynasties? In fact, what where [sic] they at any period ... prior to that 
revolution 256 

Loyalists were confident that the strength of their argument would lead any 
reasonable, open-minded reader to arrive at the correct conclusion to this 
crucial question. They sought to prove that England had a constitution based 
upon real and substantial laws; that this constitution was not degenerate; that its 
principles were to be found in the 1688 settlement and in present practice, not in 
remote periods of history. They were aware that this was no defence against 
programmes of reform drawing their justification from theories of natural right 
and utility; but it was a barrier erected against the reformers' use of prescription, 
that device which both parties rightly recognized as exerting an immense 
attraction for a nation peculiarly aware of its past, troubled by the present and 
facing an uncertain future. 


JANICE LEE 
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The Organizational Development of the 
British Historical Profession, 1884—1921 


DURING THE late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries British historians 
appear to have discovered the joys of scholarly communication and association. 
This period saw the creation of the English Historical Review, the Royal Historical 
Society, the British Academy, the Historical Association and, finally, the Institute 
of Historical Research. The purpose of this article is to show that this rapid 
spawning of historical journals and associations was one aspect of the effort to 
professionalize the study and writing of history within Britain.’ 

To speak of the professionalization of history is to describe that process 
whereby historians consciously began to think of themselves as specialists in a 
particular intellectual discipline, subject to formal training and to the judgement 
of their peers. The notion of history as a profession arose in nineteenth-century 
Germany, where newly created professors of history combined research activity 
and teaching functions within the universities. Social and political considerations 
played a large part in the thrust towards professionalization, not only in 
Germany but in France and Italy as well.? Indeed, it is possible to argue that 
Britain's relative stability during the nineteenth century, and the fact that history 
was not required as an agent of nation-building, retarded the development of an 
historical profession. In any case, other factors militated against either rapid or 
total acceptance of the continental pattern of professionalization. The college 
system at the ancient universities stressed teaching rather than research and, at 
least in principle, general education rather than the acquisition of a body of 
specialized knowledge. Efforts at change succeeded only slowly and were 
accompanied by bitter resistance from a myriad of vested interests, since there 
was no state system of higher education capable of making decisions by fiat.’ 
Among historians themselves, the Oxbridge pride in the virtues of amateurism 
was reinforced by the existence of a distinguished amateur tradition of historical 
writing, exemplified by Gibbon and Macaulay. These considerations help to 
explain what has been described as 'the half-hearted and hesitant manner in 
which English historians accepted the professionalization of history’.* 

1 I should like to thank the following individuals for their advice or for the cordial assistance they 
have given to the research for this article: Professor A. G. Dickens, Professor F. M. L. Thompson and 
Mr. William Kellaway of the Institute of Historical Research, Dr. Margaret Sharp, Mrs. J. Chapman 
of the Royal Historical Society and Miss J. Gibbs of the University of London Library. Originally 
delivered as a paper at the Shelby Cullom Davis Center for Historical Studies, Princeton University, 
this was revised at the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey. The peaceful and yet 
stimulating atmosphere of the Institute made the work of revision, as well as all other writing, 
immeasurably easier. 

* See Е. Gilbert, ‘The professionalization of history in the 19th century’, in J. Higham, L. Krieger 
and F. Gilbert, History (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1965), pp. 320-39; W. R. Keylor, Academy and 
Community: the Foundation of the French Historical Profession (Cambridge, Mass., 1975); R. S. Turner, ‘The 
a vid and the research imperative, 1806—48' (unpublished Princeton University Ph.D. 

esis, 1972). 

ЗА. Engel ‘From clergyman to don: the rise of the academic profession in 19th-century Oxford’ 
(unpublished Princeton University Ph.D. thesis, 1975); C. Harvie, The Lights of Liberalism: University 
Liberals and the Challenge of Democracy, 1860-86 (1976); S. Rothblatt, The Revolution of the Dons: 
oe and Society in Victorian England (1968); idem, Tradition and Change in English Liberal Education 
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Yet examination of the large quantity of existing archival materials reveals that 
the organizational efflorescence among British historians was stimulated by those 
eager to create an historical profession similar to those in existence in France and ` 
Germany. In these countries history had become a profession as a result of 
acceptance of a new mode of historiographical discourse, exemplified by the 
work of Ranke. To the protagonists of this school, and indeed among British 
historians in general, the Rankean model came to be known by the unfortunate 
misnomer of ‘scientific’ history, despite the fact that the term had no positivistic 
implications and was meant to serve as the English equivalent of Wissenschaft. In 
any case, those men who may be designated as the ‘organizers’ of the British 
historical profession were aware that the Rankean model had resulted in 
tremendous strides in historical scholarship precisely because of its interlocked 
historiographical and institutional attributes. For Ranke had not merely stressed 
the use of primary (preferably archival) sources and Quellenkritik in historical 
writing, but had demonstrated that historical scholarship was a co-operative and 
cumulative as well as a cognitive enterprise. This implied the need for institutions 
that would train historians and supply them with the means of co-operation and 
communication. In short, historians would become members of a profession 
bound together by recognition that they constituted a constantly renewed 
company of those committed to the teaching and writing of history according to 
accepted methodological criteria. Unlike their continental counterparts, British 
historians could not look to the universities or to the government to provide the 
institutional devices that would foster professionalization and thereby the pursuit 
of ‘scientific’ history. In the following pages it will be argued that they turned 
weakness into strength: relying on the principle of voluntary association, they 
created journals and societies that in various ways served to further the growth of 
a British historical profession. 

Numerous antiquarian societies did, of course, exist throughout Britain. 
Apart from the Society of Antiquaries, which was able to boast ofa centuries-old 
lineage, most of these associations were founded in the nineteenth century. The 
proliferation of groups interested in local history and in the publication of the 
records of British history is one indication of that growth of historical 
consciousness characteristic of the nineteenth century.® Yet, until the appearance 
of the English Historical Review in 1886 there was no journal that remotely 
resembled such continental publications as the Historische Zeitschrift or the Revue 
historique. Efforts to found such a periodical had been made in the sixties and 
seventies, animated especially by James Bryce, but the enterprise failed." It was 
the indefatigable Bryce who, in 1885, arranged meetings among Mandell 
Creighton, Lord Acton, York Powell and Adolphus Ward, to discuss the 
possibility of creating a new historical journal. Creighton agreed to serve as 
editor and Longman’s agreed to publish the Review.’ As a result of the united 


*For an explanation of the historiographical and institutional components of the Rankean 
paradigm see L. Krieger, Ranke: the Meaning of History (1977), pp. 8-4. 

* For a detailed account see G. W. Prothero, ‘Historical societies in Great Britain’, Annual Rept. of 
the American Hist. Assoc. for 1909 (Washington, D.C., 1911), pp. 81—48. 

т Bryce to Freeman, 23 May 1866, Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS. Bryce g; Freeman to Bryce, 15 
March 1867, ibid. 5; Sidgwick to Bryce, 19 Apr. and n.d. [21872], ibid. 15. See also Green to Freeman, 
28 Jan., 8 Apr. 1867, early Nov. 1869; Green to W. Boyd Dawkins, 5 March 1870, in Letters of John 
Richard Green, ed. L. Stephen (1901), pp. 172-3, 184, 234, 246. 

* Bryce to Acton, 8 July [1885], Cambridge University Library, uncatalogued Acton Papers; L. 
Creighton, Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton (2 vols., 1904), i. 388—4; О. Elton, Frederick York Powell (s 
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efforts of.Creighton, Acton and Bryce, the English Historical Review was finally 
launched in the winter of 1886. 

Creighton was intensely conscious of what he called the ‘insular’ tendency 
among British historians.? With Acton's aid, he sought to keep the Review abreast 
of continental scholarship and to ensure that it would immediately take its place 
as an international journal. The correspondence between the two men during 
the period of Creighton's editorship, which came to an end in 1891, reveals not 
only the extraordinary extent to which Creighton depended on Acton's learning 
and judgement, but also the latter's willingness to give of his time and knowledge 
in the interests of the new journal.!? Yet if Acton was the intellectual mentor of 
the Review in its formative years, it was Bryce to whom Creighton turned for 
advice about practical problems. No national scholarly historical journal existed 
as yet in the United States, so that Creighton hoped to arouse interest in the new 
British review among American historians. Bryce's advice, and his extensive 
contacts in the United States, were of great value in publicizing the Review and in 
seeking out potential contributors.!! It was again Bryce who was recruited to 
write the anonymous prefatory note that appeared in the first issue of the Review, 
after much uncertainty and discussion.!? 

From its inception the English Historical Review was beset by fmancial 
difficulties. Since aid from the state or the universities was not forthcoming, the 
journal was forced to support itself by subscriptions. It did not, however, sell 
sufficient copies to pay for itself, and there was constant anxiety about whether 
the publisher might not allow it to lapse. Bryce, who was involved in the 
negotiations with Longman's, insisted that the Review was ‘needlessly heavy’, and 
wished to ‘make it more generally known and popular'.!* While Creighton was 
willing to take some steps in this direction, as for example securing an article by 
Gladstone for the journal, his fundamental position was that the Review was 
‘scientific and special'* In 1888, after two years of publication, Creighton 
launched a campaign for new subscriptions, warning that without an increase in 
circulation the continued existence of the periodical was dubious.!5 The records 
indicate, however, that circulation did not increase after Creighton's appeal but 
that the Review was kept afloat by stringent cost-cutting. For example, fewer 
copies were printed, апа both Creighton and his successor to the editorship, S 


9 Creighton, i. 386. In congratulating Creighton on the first issue of the Eng. Hist. Rev., Acton made 
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Acton to Creighton 25, 81 July, 2, 14 Aug. and 17 Sept. 1885, Cambridge Univ. Libr., Acton Papers, 
Add. MS. 6871; Creighton, i. 338-9. 

18 Bryce to Acton, 25 Dec. 1886, 12 Jan. 1887, Cambridge Univ. Libr., uncatalogued Acton Papers; 
see also Gardiner to Acton, 22 Jan. 1886, thid., and Creighton to Bryce, 27 Oct. 1886, Bodl. Libr., 
MS. Bryce U.B. 4. As early as Jan. 1886 Acton had alluded to 'Bryce's client, the general reader’ 
(Acton to Creighton, 7 Jan. 1886, Cambridge Univ. Libr., Acton Papers, Add. MS. 6871). After a year 
of publication the Eng. Hist. Rev. had a circulation of about боо copies which, Creighton commented, 
was ‘scarcely enough, though I never was sufficiently sanguine to expect more than 1000’ (Creighton 
to Acton, 24 Jan. 1887, Cambridge Univ. Libr., uncatalogued Acton Papers). 

И Bryce to Acton, 25 Dec. 1886, ibid. 

18 Impersonally addressed facsimile letter signed by Creighton, 2 Jan. 1888, Bodl. Libr., MS. Bryce ` 
U.B. 4. 
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R. Gardiner, reduced their own editorial stipends. Only in the period after 1900 
did there begin a slow but steady increase in demand, as attested by the number 
of copies printed.!5 

The fact that the English Historical Review was not allowed to die of financial 
want meant that a locus now existed in Britain for the creation and diffusion of a 
distinctively professional set of attitudes. Professions, unlike occupations, consist 
of those who have mastered a complex body of knowledge, and who thereby 
assume responsibility for the quality of work performed and for the training and 
qualification of neophytes. Hence, each profession constitutes a community, 
sharing not only specialized knowledge but common norms and goals. The 
evidence suggests that under Creighton's editorship a self-conscious professional 
ethos began to be forged. Consider, for example, his remark that the Review 


will do much to raise the level of workmanship and criticism amongst a band of isolated 
and imperfectly trained, but honest, students. It will be a little time before we reap the 
fruit in producing new men—but I observe already that it has begun to give a stimulus.!* 


Implicit in these words is the realization that historical scholarship is an ongoing 
and cumulative activity, dependent upon the continued recruitment of trained 
personnel. Creighton admitted that he used the Review ‘as a training ground’ for 
young historians, and one suspects that he saw in the new journal a means of 
supplementing the meagre professional training available to aspiring historians 
at the universities.!? In addition to explicitly setting standards for the quality of 
historical work, the very substance and format of the Review implicitly served to 
define the responsibilities and values of the professional historian. Lengthy 
book reviews and lists of recondite historical periodicals spoke eloquently of an 
expanding world of scholarship with which it was essential to maintain 
familiarity; the fact that the English Historical Review contained contributions 
from Britons, Americans and continentals, and from historians of opposing 
factions and schools, demonstrated that provincialism and parochialism were 
inconsistent with the calling of the historian. Increasingly, the editorial offices of 
the journal came to act as an informal clearing house through which scholars 
_ were put in touch with each other, thus engendering networks of communication 


16 The Impression Books in the Longman Archive in the University of Reading Library contain a 
record of the numbers printed of each issue of the Eng. Hist. Rev., as well as a listing of expenses 
incurred in publication. For the first two years of its existence about 1000 copies of each issue were 
printed (Impression Book 28); from 1888 until 1900 the number fell to an average of 750, with a 
decrease in expenditure (Impression Books 25, 26, 28, 29). The trend upward to 1000 copies per issue 
was halted during the War, but was again 1000 by the early 1920s (Impression Books 32, 34, 34А, 87). 
I should like to thank Dr. J. A. Edwards, archivist of the University of Reading Library, who so 
graciously provided me with this data. 

U See the essays in ‘Professionalism and humane values’, Seminar Repts. of Program of General 
Education in the Humanities, Columbia University, iii (1975), and i in ‘The professions’, Daedalus, xcii 
(1968); D. Light, Jr., ‘The structure of the academic professions’, Sociology of Education, xlvii (1974), 
2-28; Professionalizatwn, ed. H. M. Vollmer and D. L. Mills (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1966). For studies 
of professionalization in Britain, see G. Millerson, The Qualifying Associations: a Study in 
Professionalization (1964), and W. J. Reader, Professional Men: the Rise of the Professional Classes in 19th- 
Century England (1966). 

! Creighton to Acton, 26 Jan. 1886, Cambridge Univ. Libr., uncatalogued Acton Papers. The 
question of the extent to which Creighton's attitudes were influenced by those of Acton, whom the 
former obviously regarded as the very cynosure of the professional historian, is fascinating. Certainly 
Acton's lengthy letters to Creighton of this period set forth the views and policies that the latter was to 
accept and implement during his editorship. See especially Acton to Creighton, 19 Jan. and 18 Apr. 
1886, Cambridge Univ. Libr., Acton Papers, Add. MS. 6871. 

19 Creighton, i. 341; Creighton to Bryce, 31 July 1885, Bodl. Libr., MS. Bryce U.B. 4; Acton to 
Creighton, 14 Aug. 1885, Cambridge Univ. Libr., Acton Papers, Add. MS. 6871. 
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among fellow workers.?? In short, by giving tangible expression to the notion of 
a community of historians, united by shared scholarly attitudes and aims, the 
English Historical Review was a significant means of professionalization among 
British historians. 

Unlike the English Historical Review, the Royal Historical Society presents a case 
study of an organization that, although founded in 1868 for the 'conducting of 
Historical, Biographical, and Ethnological investigations’, moved towards a 
professional stance only slowly and painfully.?! During the first thirty years of its 
existence, qualifications for membership in the Society were minimal, and its 
‘investigations’, published as Transactions, were undistinguished and certainly not 
works of historical scholarship.?? In 1889 Creighton described it as ‘a vast fraud. 
A number of old fogies air their fads’, and said that he planned to resign.?* 
Suggestions that the Society merge with the English Historica! Review came to 
nothing, probably because Acton, Creighton and Bryce were convinced that the 
Society was beyond redemption.” Yet, as R. A. Humphreys has noted, by the late 
eighteen-nineties ‘the age of the dilettanti had ended’, and the Society was 
growing increasingly professionalized, though not without difficulty. Require- 
ments for admission became more stringent, the Transactions became more 
scholarly, and attempts were made to involve practising, professional historians 
in the affairs of the Society.” Finally, in 1899, an historian of distinction and 
organizational ability—A. W. Ward—was elected to the presidency of the 
Society. 

It was at this point that the Royal Historical Society took the initiative in an 
enterprise that would have been unthinkable during ‘the age of the dilettanti’. 
Ward, having previously succeeded in establishing a first-rate school of history at 
the University of Manchester, called attention to the fact that there was no 
adequate provision for the advanced study of history in London, or indeed 
elsewhere in Britain.6 The members of the Society, perhaps recalling York 
Powell’s earlier insistence upon the need for an institution analogous to the 


20 Creighton to Acton, 26 Jan. 1886, Poole to Acton, 8 Sept. 1891, Cambridge Univ. Libr., 
uncatalogued Acton Papers; Maitland to Poole, 2g June 1908, in The Letters of Frederic Wiliam 
Maitland, ed. C. H. S. Fifoot (1965), p. 317. See also F. M. Powicke, Modern Historians and the Study of 
History (1955), p. 169. 

2 R, A. Humphreys, The Royal Historical Society, 1868—1968 (1969), p. 8. 

= Ibid, pp. 4-20. It is suggestive that one of the men mentioned in Arnold Thackray’s 
prosopographical examination of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society is James 
Heywood, chairman of the council of the Royal Historical Society between 1878 and 1880. Heywood 
was also a founder of the Manchester Geological Society, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a 
member of the Statistical Society. Of a Manchester manufacturing family, Heywood attended 
Cambridge, was trained at the Inns of Court, and was for a time an M.P. In short, here is a typical 
member of the Royal Historical Society in the period before professionalization: delightfully 
promiscuous intellectually and with the leisure and affluence to support diverse interests. See A. 
Thackray, ‘Natural knowledge in cultural context: the Manchester model’, American Hist. Rev., lxxix 
(1974), 703-4; also Humphreys, pp. 12, 69. 

13 Creighton to Bryce, 28 Nov. 1889, Bodl. Libr., MS. Bryce U.B. 4. 

** Acton to Bryce, 20 May and [21 June] 1892, ibid., MS. Bryce 1; Humphreys, p. 22. Among the 
younger generation of historians Firth and Tout shared this opinion, speaking of the Royal Historical 
Society in disparaging terms (Firth to Tout, 13 March [21892], John Rylands University Library of 
Manchester, Tout Papers). 

2 Firth to Tout, 3 and 6 Dec. [21894]; Hall to Tout, 17 Dec. 1894, ibid. Hubert Hall, director of the 
Society since 1891, explained to Tout that 'I want to get Gardiner, Firth and Poole all on the Council 
[of the Society] but it is slow work and I have to scheme and contrive these things like any diplomat 
... but then I know my Society’. It was Hall who, in 1896, engineered the merger of the Camden 
Society with the Royal Historical Society, thus increasing the credibility of the latter as a serious 
scholarly organization (Humphreys, pp. 26—7, 52—67). 

16 Presidential address, in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., new ser., xiv (1900), 15-18. 
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École des Chartes, agreed to sponsor the creation of a School of Advanced 
Historical Studies. The Royal Historical Society took upon itself only the 
responsibility for initiating the School, suggesüng that it then become a 
quasi-independent entity within the University of Јопдоп, on the model of the 
London School of Economics. It was assumed that both British and foreign 
students would provide sufficient clientele for a school with facilities for the 
training of prospective historians in the skills and techniques of modern 
historical scholarship: source criticism, palaeography, bibliography and dip- 
lomatic. Yet despite the support of distinguished historians at home and 
abroad, and the dedicated leadership of Ward and G. W. Prothero, his successor 
to the presidency of the Royal Historical Society, little was ultimately accom- 
plished. The Committee for Advanced Historical Teaching that was set up to 
organize the School found it impossible to achieve more than the establishment 
of two lectureships situated in the London School of Economics.?? 

The most obvious difficulty was financial: neither government aid nor 
sufficient funding from private sources was forthcoming. In its 1904 report, the 
committee of management warned that the two existing lectureships might have 
to be discontinued for lack of funds, and that a proper school for advanced 
historical training required far more than two lecturers.?? The conclusion of the 
committee's appeal for financial support merits citation and comment: 


The practical value of an historical training is recognised in Germany and the United 
States perhaps more clearly than anywhere else in the world—recognised by wealthy 
individuals, by academic bodies, and by the State. How closely this recognition is 
connected with the political, industrial, and commercial progress of those it would be rash 
to estimate; but there can be no doubt about the coincidence. On the other hand, the lack 
of encouragement to historical studies in London is unworthy of a progressive nation and 
the richest city in the world. It is time that this reproach were removed. The Committee 
therefore make a further appeal to generous individuals and to public bodies to enable 
them to complete and to place on a permanent footing the scherne of historical training 
which has been so satisfactorily commenced.*? 


This appeal was patently aimed at once to the putative contributor's pride in his 
‘progressive’ and wealthy nation, and to fear that the well-being of the nation 
would be endangered if ‘historical training’ were not amply supported. Although 
it would be unwise to read too much into these few sentences, their interest lies 
precisely in the attempt to justify professional training in terms of larger social 
and political considerations. They foreshadow a theme that was to serve A. F. 
Pollard well in his successful effort to realize the objectives set forth by Ward and 
Prothero. 


17 See Е. Y. Powell, ‘The École des Chartes and English records', in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., new ser., 
xi (1897), 81-40. For a detailed account of the efforts of Ward and Prothero, the materials in Royal 
Historical Society, Prothero Papers, 2/11/4 (School of Advanced Historical Studies), are invaluable. 
Sec especially circulars of 8 Oct. and 30 Nov. 1900, signed by Ward, Hubert Hall's ‘Memorandum’ of 
25 Feb. 1901, and the scheme of studies outlined in a lengthy letter from Hall to Prothero, 18 March 
1901. 

18 end Rept. of the Committee of Management, Advanced Historical Teaching Fund, 1904, pp. 7-8 
(Royal Hist. Soc, Prothero Papers, s/III/4). The members of the committee were Bryce, W. A. S. 
Hewins, Prothero, Ward, Sidney Webb and Henry R. Tedder as secretary. Possibly the fact that the 
lectureship in palaeography was held by Hubert Hall cooled interest in the School, at least among 
historians. On learning that Hall was to hold the lectureship, R. L. Poole frankly expressed his 
opinion that Hall ‘is no scholar’ (Poole to Prothero, 26 Jan. 1902, ibid.). Maitland, in his gentle 
fashion, concurred in this judgement (Maitland to J. R. Round, 21 Aug. [1898], Maitland to Poole, 7 
and 12 Sept. 1898, Letters of F.W. Maitland, pp. 223—5). 

1 end Rept., 1904, p. 8. 
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Another means of gaining public attention, and thereby increased funding, 
might have been to organize courses of lectures that would attract large numbers. 
This was in fact the suggestion of Sidney Webb. Prothero’s response was acerbic: 
“Опе could not ask Dr. Poole, or Professor Hume Brown or any French or 
German Professor to make his seminar a debating club to be used on off-nights 
by friendly savants'.*? Prothero's refusal to sanction ‘popular courses’, as he 
called them, is reminiscent of Creighton's insistence that the English Historical 
Review maintain its 'scientific and special' character. The latter, however, was 
fortunate enough to be in charge of a relatively modest enterprise which could 
remain wholly professional and yet self-supporting; the abortive plans of Ward 
and Prothero indicated that a small band of well-wishers was insufficient for the 
establishment of an institution devoted to advanced training in historical 
methods and research. 

Yet the failure of these far-sighted plans should not be allowed to obscure the 
role of the Royal Historical Society in the movement towards professionali- 
zation. Prothero especially, who was president from 1901 to 1905, took full 
advantage of the fact that until 1906 it was the sole nation-wide organization of 
historians. He made every effort to strengthen the Society by increasing its 
numbers, and to create a sense among the membership that it was a community 
of scholars responsible for the promotion of historical scholarship.!! Convinced 
that neither the state nor the universities encouraged historical study sufficiently, 
he used the Society as a forum for pointing out weaknesses and deficiencies. For 
example, he pressed the need for an adequate bibliography of British history, 
and for more emphasis upon the teaching of nineteenth-century history in the 
universities. He also called the attention of the membership to developments 
within the profession itself: new journals and books, meetings of the fledgling 
International Historical Congress, and the controversy precipitated by J. B. 
Bury's Cambridge inaugural address.?? As a result the Royal Historical Society 
became firmly established as part of the growing nexus that linked the members 
of the British historical profession. Its meetings brought together serious 
scholars, its publications were of high quality, and Prothero was succeeded in the 
presidency by historians of the calibre of William Cunningham and C. H. Firth. 

At the same time as the Royal Historical Society was changing from an 
essentially amateur group to an organization of professional historians, scholars 
in various disciplines became aware that Britain did not have the kind of network 
of learned societies that characterized continental intellectual life. In 1899 the 
Royal Society was invited to participate in the organization of an International 
Association of Academies, and realized to its embarrassment that in such an 
Association Britain would be able to participate only in the scientific section, 
since there was no single society eligible to represent ‘Literature, Antiquities and 
Philosophy'. After lengthy and fruitless negotiations with the Royal Society 


?? Prothero to Tedder, 24 Jan. 1902 (copy); see also Webb to Tedder, c. 25 Jan. 1902 (copy), Royal 
Hist. Soc., Prothero Papers, 2/III/4. 

з Presidential addresses of 1904 and 1905 (Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., new ser., xviii (1904), 1-31, esp. 
р. 3; xix (1905), 1-26, esp. рр. 3—5, 11). This is not to say that Prothero wished to alter the elective 
nature of membership in the Society, but rather that his aim was 'to enlist in our ranks all historians 
in this country who have made any mark in historical science' (Presidential address of 1904, P. 3). 

У Presidential address of 1903 (Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., new ser., xvii (1908), pp. i-xxxiv, esp. pp. 
ix-xxiv); Presidential address of 1904, рр. 12-31. 

** Presidential address of 1904, pp. 4—5; Presidential address of 1905, pp. 17-25. For the issues 
raised by Bury's address, see D. S. Goldstein, 'J. B. Bury's philosophy of history: a reappraisal’, 
American Hist. Rev., lxxxii (1977), 896—919. 
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about the possibility of its including the requisite section, a new organization— 
the British Academy—came into existence in 1902. 

The discussions that accompanied the creation of the Academy provide an 
illuminating glimpse into the professionalization of the human sciences, history 
among them. Those who took a prominent part in founding the Academy—the 
ubiquitous Bryce, the philosopher Henry Sidgwick and Prothero—were forced 
to come to grips with the question of what subject areas should be represented in 
the new association. Should, for example, philosophy and psychology be 
included? What of law and economics? Prothero argued that 'the more exact a 
science is, and also the more it depends on wide research, the more universal it 
is, and the more it will profit by association'. On this basis, he concluded that 
philology, history and politics (including political economy) should be 
included.55 He objected to the appellation ‘British Academy of Letters’, saying 
that such a title was inconsistent with the desire of the Academy to be ‘scientific’, 
to exclude poets and novelists, and to insist upon ‘the scientific qualification’.*® 
An ancillary problem that raised similar issues was that of membership. Bryce 
apparently feared that a host of unqualified men would claim admission as 
historians. Prothero’s advice was that a group of ‘competent scholars’ (he 
suggested Acton, Stubbs, Gardiner, Lecky, Creighton and Bryce himself) be 
constituted as a selection committee so that ‘impostors’ could be eliminated.’ 
These discussions reveal that men like Prothero and Bryce were developing a 
sense of the distinction between the amateur and the professional, and were 
endeavouring to set apart those disciplines—and their practitioners—that they 
considered to be ‘scientific’: that is to say, scholarly and professional. On the 
other hand, they had to confront the fact that the absence of certain names from 
the proposed list of charter members would, as Prothero wrote, ‘cause an outcry 
in the press’. Hence, despite his insistence upon ‘the scientific qualification’, 
Prothero found himself criticizing the proposed list as ‘too professional, too 
specialist, on the whole too academic, to win that general approval which it 
ought to secure'.)* Nor can his anxiety about ‘general approval’ be dismissed as 
irrelevant or unworthy: since the government refused to subsidize the Academy 
in any way, it was dependent upon private contributions, and therefore upon 


M Sidgwick to Bryce, 10 July 1900; Bryce to Sidgwick, group of letters of 22 Dec. 1899, 10 Jan. 
1900, n.d. [21900], 5, 8, 16 Feb., я, 10 March and 16 May 1900, Bodl. Libr., MS. Bryce 15 (dealing 
with the attitude of the Royal Society and the possible establishment of a British Academy). Also 
impersonally addressed facsimile letter, signed by M. Foster and A. W. Ricker (secretaries of the 
Royal Society), 21 Nov. 1899; Prothero to Bryce, 10 Dec. 1899; Sidgwick to Bryce, 20 and 29 Dec. 
1899, 18 and 17 Jan. 1900, ibid., MS. Bryce U.B. 79. A recent study has discussed the establishment 
and aims of the British Academy from the point of view of the politics and ideology of its founders 
(Harvie, pp. 19, 215-17). However, the immediate impetus that created the Academy was provided 
by the desire to have Britain fully represented at the first meeting of the International Association of 
Academies, to take place in London in 1904 (see ‘Private and Confidential’ letter from Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson to those invited to become the first Fellows of the Academy, 19 Nov. 1901, Bodl. Libr., 
MS. Bryce U.B. 79; ‘A brief account of the foundation of the Academy’, Proc. British Acad., i (1903-4), 
рр. viixiii. 

85 Prothero to Bryce, 10 Dec. 1899, Bodl. Libr., MS. Bryce U.B. 79. See also Bryce to Prothero, 20 
Dec. 1899, Royal Hist. Soc., Prothero Papers, 2/I1/2; and Bryce to Sidgwick, 5, 8 Feb. and з March 
1900, Bodl. Libr., MS. Bryce 15. 

** Memo from Prothero to members of the subcommittee of the British Academy of Letters, 3 Dec. 
1901, Bodl. Libr., MS. Bryce U.B. 79. 

з Prothero to Bryce, 22 Dec. 1899, ibid. The arch-impostor for both Bryce and Prothero was 
Froude, and in this letter Prothero tries to alleviate Bryce's anxiety by noting that 'there is no one 
now who combines the literary ability and the scientific nonchalance of Froude’. 

35 Memo from Prothero to members of the subcommittee of the British Academy of Letters, 3 Dec. 
1901, ibid. 
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public opinion. Only gradually, as professionalization made greater inroads 
into British life, did it come to be accepted that an organization like the British 
Academy—the counterpart of the Royal Society—should be the sole judge of the 
qualifications of its members. 

Although historians were instrumental in the founding of the British 
Academy, and its establishment provided another means of communication 
among them, the Academy was by definition an élite and restricted body. There 
was still no organization linking those whose chief concern was the teaching of 
history. It was to fill this vacuum that the Historical Association was created in 
1906. While the Royal Historical Society had endeavoured to promote advanced 
historical studies, the Historical Association was based on the assumption that all 
teachers of history, on whatever level, would benefit from belonging to one 
organization. At a conference on the teaching of history sponsored by the 
London County Council, Mary Howard, a teacher of history at the London Day 
Training College, proposed the formation of an association that would 
*co-ordinate the efforts of all who are working in England towards the 
improvement of history teaching in our schools'. From the outset, the 
co-operation of university-based professional historians was solicited. A. F. 
Pollard had agreed to süpport Miss Howard's proposal, and in the months after 
the conference he sought the approbation and aid of other historians. C. H. 
Firth, fresh from his notorious skirmish with the Oxford history tutors about the 
proper teaching of history, actively collaborated with Pollard, and became the 
first president of the Association.*! Under the leadership of Firth and his 
successors to the presidency, T. F. Tout and Pollard, the Association flourished. 
Membership rose steadily, local branches were founded, bibliographic and other 
materials on the study and teaching of history were published. In 1916 the 
Association acquired its own quarterly journal, History.*? 

The salient fact about the Historical Association is that membership was open 
to ‘all persons engaged or interested in the teaching of history'.** Hence, it was 
an organization that cast its net widely, imposing no research or publication 
requirements upon prospective members. The manifesto of the proposed 
association did in fact explicitly state that the new organization *would not 
concern itself directly with historical research or seek in any way to trench upon 
the provinces of the Royal Historical Society or the English Historical Review’ .* 


3 For the Academy's efforts to obtain some stipend from the government, see R. C. Jebb to Bryce, 
24 Dec. 1902, Bodl. Libr., MS. Bryce U.B. 79; and especially Herbert Asquith to Bryce, 12 Feb. 1907, 
ibid., MS. Bryce U.B. 1. Asquith, after stating that the Academy’s request for public funds ‘has been 
frequently considered and as frequently refused', concludes with the remark that 'it is a case for the 
millionaires'. 

# See University of London Library, Pollard Papers, 6/11 (Historical Association), and especially 
undated sheet written by Pollard entitled ‘Historical Association Origins’. For Miss Howard's speech, 
see The Historical Association, 1906—56 (1957), p. 7. 

‘| Historical Association Origins; ‘Memorandum on the organization of the Historical 
Association’, n.d. (probably late May 1906), signed by Firth; Firth to Pollard, яз May and 1 June 
1906, London Univ. Libr., Pollard Papers, 6/11. For Firth's criticism of the teaching of history at 
Oxford see his inaugural lecture as Regius Professor of History, delivered in Nov. 1904, C. H. Firth, 
A Plea for the Historical Teaching of History (Oxford, 1905). 

*? For a detailed account of these developments see The Historical Association, pp. 9-11, 18-14, 
16-30. 

*5 Ibid., p. 11. In 1917 the constitution of the Association: was revised to allow ‘all persons 
interested in the study and teaching of history' to become members. 

# ‘Proposed Historical Association’, unsigned statement dated go Apr. 1906, London Univ. Libr., 
Pollard Papers, 6/11. The rather tepid interest taken in the Association by J. B. Bury and R. L. Poole 
was caused by this emphasis on teaching rather than research (see Bury to Pollard, 23 Apr. 1906, and 
Poole to Pollard, 28 Apr. and 14 May 1906, ibid.). 
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What, then, accounts for the commitment, indeed the devotion, of such scholars 
as Pollard, Firth and Tout, to the Association?#® The answer is that those 
historians who were deeply involved in the reform and expansion of historical 
teaching at the universities—Pollard, Firth and Tout among them—believed that 
if history were properly taught in the schools the level of university work might 
more easily be raised.* Nevertheless, even before the Association was formally 
constituted, differences of opinion made themselves felt. Should the needs of 
those engaged in the teaching of history on the elementary level be stressed? Or 
should the Association act as a link between teachers of history at the various 
universities? Could both functions be fulfilled by one organization?*' In 
practice, the leaders of the Association were able to yoke together these divergent 
interests and orientations, and in consequence to build a new kind of historical 
community. Although the initial impetus had been purely pedagogical, 
gradually the Association began to address itself to the study as well as to the 
teaching of history. As early as 1911 Tout had suggested that this development 
would be desirable, and by 1917, the year after Pollard assumed the editorship of 
History and the year in which the membership requirement was changed, the 
Association had become a scholarly as well às a pedagogical society.** It was this 
dual focus that made the Association unique: teachers of history were drawn into 
the ambit of the historical profession, and given a sense that they were 
participants in the ongoing enterprise of historical scholarship. Conversely, 
those engaged in historical research could count upon a large body of support in 
their efforts to promote the needs of their discipline. The founders of the 
Historical Association had succeeded in providing a broadly-based foundation 
for the edifice of professionalization. 

Fitingly enough, the summit of this edifice—the Institute of Historical 
Research—also came into being largely through the zeal of A. F. Pollard. By the 
time the latter delivered his inaugural address at University College London in 
1904, the failure of the Royal Historical Society's attempt to create a School of 
Advanced Historical Studies was apparent. Pollard's lecture was an extended 
criticism of the lack of provision made for both the undergraduate and graduate 
teaching of history at the University of London.*? The address was also a call to 
action, and from 1904 Pollard himself was ceaselessly engaged in strengthening 
the position of history within the University of London. He was convinced that 
Ward and Prothero had failed because they had attempted to create 'the 
superstructure of a School of Historical Research without the foundation of an 
undergraduate school’.*® In the period between 1904 and 1914 this foundation 
was gradually constructed: the number of those studying history at the University 


48 These men did not simply lend their names to the Association, they were deeply involved in its 
affairs. See for example: Firth to Tout, 25 May, 29 Nov. and g Dec. 1910, 17 Oct. and 18 Nov. 1911, 
8 July 1912, in John Rylands Libr., Tout Papers; Firth to Pollard, ғғ Мау, 1 June, 8 July and g1 Dec. 
1906, 5 and 17 Jan. 1907, Tout to Pollard, 14 and 25 May 1906, in London Univ. Libr., Pollard 
Papers, 6/11. 

** See Pollard's speech of 5 Jan. 1906, supporting Miss Howard's proposal for an association, cited 
in The Historical Association, p. 7. R. L. Poole admitted that ‘I am not very keen on the proposed 
Historical Association, because I am not much of an historical teacher myself and look forward to 
being less of one' (Poole to Pollard, 28 Apr. 1906, London Univ. Libr., Pollard Papers, 6/11). 

* Miss Howard to G. Wallas, 21 March 1906; 'Report on the proceedings to consider the 
formation of a Historical Association’, 19 May 1906, tbid. 

“8 The Historical Association, pp. 9, 11, 19-21. See also the interesting remarks of W. N. Medlicott on 
this subject, in History, lix (1974), 69. 

** A. F. Pollard, ‘The University of London and the study of history’, in Factors in Modern History 
(япа edn., 1926), pp. 162—311. 

50 Ibid., p. 293. 
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of London dramatically increased, as did the number of professors, readers and 
lecturers teaching history?! Some progress was also made in terms of the 
training of graduate students, but Pollard's ambitious plans for making London 
the centre of advanced historical studies were not brought to fruition until after 
1918. In the aftermath of the war he was able to argue that the inadequacy of a 
system of advanced historical training had proved itself to be a ‘national defect’; 
that is, the nation had not been able to find in the universities 'properly 
organized departments of History which could be converted to the purposes of 
government investigation'.5? Granted the desirability of changing this situation, 
London was the natural centre for advanced historical studies, since it alone 
possessed the necessary collections of governmental and other archives.5* Pollard 
also pointed out that foreign graduate students would no longer wish to study in 
Germany, and that if facilities for their research were provided, such as already 
existed in Paris, they would be drawn to London.** In 1920 the University of 
London endorsed a formal proposal to establish a centre for advanced historical 
studies, and a committee was created to solicit funds for the enterprise. Appeals 
to both national need and national pride were successful: as a result of private 
philanthropy and government provision of a suitable site the Institute of 
Historical Research became a reality in 1921.5 

For present purposes it is the significance of the Institute in terms of 
professionalization that is of concern, rather than its organization and 
curriculum.*5 By definition, the Institute was based on the premise that training, 
technical and specialized training, was necessary to produce historians. This was 
an affirmation of the continental view that the aspiring neophyte became a fully 
qualified member of his discipline—that is to say, a professional—as a result of 
mastery of a body of knowledge and skills. Emphasis upon training was joined 
to, as Pollard himself expressed it, 'the hope of fostering a corporate spirit of 
research'."" Commitment to the precepts of the historian's craft was inculcated in 
seminars that brought together senior professors and neophytes for discussion of 
research problems and methods.5* This ethos came increasingly to pervade the 
British historical community, since Oxford and Cambridge students found 
themselves resorting to the Institute for assistance with their research. By means 
of its facilities for foreign scholars the Institute algo helped to break down the 
isolation and parochialism that Creighton had so much deplored. Hence, both 
in terms of the training it offered and the attitudes it instilled, the Institute 
provided a model of how modern professional scholarship differs from the 
amateur tradition. Its establishment was, in effect, the culmination of that 
process of creating organizational structures embodying professional values that 
has been related above. 

Adequate explanation of the success of these organizational efforts would 


5) Pollard, p. 288. 

52 Joint Committee of University College, King's College and the School of: Economics on 
Advanced Historical Studies', undated memorandum written by Pollard (probably late 1919 or 
1920), London Univ. Libr., Pollard Papers. 

55 [bid.; see also Pollard, рр. 276-7. Pollard’s arguments were reinforced by the fact that in 1919 H. 
A. L. Fisher, the Oxford-trained historian who was then minister of education, urged the University 
of London to turn its attention to the need for furthering historical studies. 

“Joint Committee . . . on Advanced Historical Studies’, London Univ. Libr., Pollard Papers. 

55 J. G. Edwards, ‘Sir John Cecil Power, Bart., 1870—1950", ante, xxiii (1950), 139-46. 

*° | plan to describe organizational and curricular changes within the universities as part of a study 
of the development of the British historical profession between 1850 and 1922. 

57 Pollard, p. 811. 

5! Ibid., pp. 306-10. For the ambience of the Institute in its early years see С. Parsloe, 
‘Recollections of the Institute, 1922-43’, ante, xliv (1971), 276. 
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involve discussion of broad and complex issues: those tendencies toward 
rationalization and specialization that Max Weber described as characteristic of 
modern European societies; circumstances specifically within British society that 
fostered the growth of the profession; and the extent to which the profes- 
sionalization of history and the social sciences served ideological purposes. While 
these topics cannot be treated within the confines of this article, it is necessary to 
mention one factor that was directly related to the proliferation—and 
influence—of historical journals and organizations in the period between 1886 
and 1921. In the generation of Stubbs, Acton and Creighton, few of those whose 
work exemplified the new scholarly standards of historical research and writing 
forged a career based solely on their professional expertise. Those who did not 
possess independent incomes frequently combined history as a cognitive pursuit 
with careers as clergymen, journalists or lawyers. But even as the English Historical 
Review was being launched this situation was changing. Separate honours schools 
of history had been established at both Oxford and Cambridge; these schools 
succeeded in attracting astute young men capable of recognizing that history 
could provide excellent preparation for the various civil service examinations.*® 
More students reading history meant the need for increased faculty. As career 
opportunities multiplied both at Oxbridge and at the provincial and civic 
universities, there took place what Woodward has described as, 'the rise of the 
professorial historian'.9? Historical journals and organizations became a crucial 
means of identifying those who were skilled in the new techniques of 
historiographical practice. Publication in the English Historical Review or in the 
reinvigorated Transactions of the Royal Historical Society became a credential, a 
way of certifying to a prospective academic employer that the neophyte had 
demonstrated his membership in what has been tellingly called ‘the community 
of the competent'.?! Informal networks of patronage and recruitment did, of 
course, continue to exist, but they too functioned within the framework of the 
more formal and public methods of accreditation provided by professional 
journals and associations. Because the latter were recognized as the arbiters of 
the new standards of 'scientific history, they were agents in that process whereby 
the historian was transformed from a 'devotee' into a career-oriented pro- 
fessional, aware that his scholarly attainments were linked to his status within 
a paid career structure.9* 

On the level of what might be called ‘community building’, the growing 
network of journals and associations acted as a potent agent of profession- 
alization. Historians of science, sociologists and at least one historian, J. H. 
Hexter, have drawn attention to the crucial role played by scientific or scholarly 
communities in shaping the substantive work of the ‘man of knowledge’ and his 
view of his professional responsibilities. ‘Social circles’, comprised of those 
trained in and contributing to particular intellectual disciplines, operate through 


5* C. J. W. Parker, ‘The development of history courses in British universities, 1850—1975' 
(unpublished University of Exeter M.A. thesis, 1976), esp. chs. iii-vi; J. P. C. Roach, Public 
Examinations in England, 1850—1900 (Cambridge, 1971), chs. viii-ix. 

“Í, Woodward, "The rise of the professorial historian in England’, in Studies in International History, 
ed. K. Bourne and D. C. Watt (1967), pp. 16-84. 

*! See T. L. Haskell, The Emergence of Professional Social Science: the American Social Science Association 
and the 19th-Century Crisis of Authority (Urbana, Ill., 1977), esp. pp. 65-8, 285-40. 

#1 The term ‘devotee’ is used in the sense defined by Robert Kargon, to describe those who 
*possessed the inspiration proper to a true sense of vocation and were concerned with research at the 
frontiers of science', and yet *who for a variety of reasons did not care to seek or were not able to 
obtain careers in science ...’, R. H. Kargon, Sdence in Victorian Manchester: Enterprise and Expertise 
(Baltimore, Md., 1977), p. 35- 
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the mechanism of judgement by peers in order to set scholarly standards and to 
legitimate the activities of their members. From the point of view of its 
participants, the community of historians, physicists and exponents of other 
disciplines frequently becomes the locus of professional status, commitment and 
self-esteem. ‘Cosmopolitanism’—that is, allegiance to the ‘social circle’ com- 
posed of scholars in one’s own discipline—tends to supersede ‘localism’, or 
loyalty to the values and purposes of one’s workplace, usually the university. 
With increasing specialization subgroupings appear within a discipline, so that 
‘cosmopolitanism’ is reinforced by membership in many small and tightly-knit 
‘invisible colleges’ sharing common research interests. Hence, the modern ‘man 
of knowledge’, the professional scholar or scientist, is essentially defined by the 
institutional settings created within his own discipline.® 

On the Continent, the emergence of what Hexter has described as ‘the society 
of professional historians’ owed much to the existence of government-sponsored 
research institutes and to the research orientation of the universities 
themselves. In Britain, however, there were no research institutes until 1921, 
and efforts to professionalize the study of history at the universities succeeded 
only slowly. Accordingly, journals and associations became the chief means of 
giving substance to the idea that all practising historians were members of a peer 
group responsible for the cumulative growth of historical knowledge. Though it 
would be the ultimate anachronism to intimate that the series of organizers 
reaching from Creighton to Pollard had a clear-cut concept of the significance of 
scientific communities, they were aware of the isolation of British historians, of 
their lack of a sense of shared professional identity. In an almost literal sense they 
created ‘invisible colleges’ that drew historians out of their bastions of ‘localism’ 
within the universities into new and external affiliations centred upon 
scholarship rather than teaching. This was the more readily accomplished 
because the organizers were themselves: academics, but academics whose 
definition of themselves as ‘cosmopolitans’, committed to the larger society of 
those engaged in the enterprise of historical scholarship, proved increasingly 
attractive to their colleagues and students.55 [t is not adventitious that those 
whom A. T. Milne has dubbed the ‘heroes’ of the effort to professionalize history 
at the universities are the same men who have appeared in this article as the 
organizers of a plethora of associations outside the universities. For history to 
become a recognizable professional discipline it was essential that the universities 
should accept a greater research orientation and turn their attention, in Firth's 
words, to providing ‘a proper professional training for the study of history'.*? 
This is not the place to describe the lengthy campaigns, the bitter quarrels, the 
successes and defeats that attended movements for reform. It is, however, 


“ D. Crane, ‘Social structure in a group of scientists: a test of the "invisible college" hypothesis’, 
American Sociological Rev., xxxiv (1969), 335-52; А. H. Halsey апа M. A. Trow, The British Academics 
(1971), pp. 390-4, 526-7; J. Н. Hexter, ‘The historian and his society: a sociological inquiry— 
perhaps’, in Doing History (1971), pp. 77-106; T. S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (2nd 
edn., Chicago, 1970), pp. 176-81; D. J. de Solla Price and D. de B. Beaver, ‘Collaboration in an 
invisible college’, American Psychologist, xxi (1966), 1011-18; F. Znaniecki, The Social Role of the Man of 
Knowledge (New York, 1968), pp. 8—22. 

*! Hexter, p. 81. | 

58 In the interests of accuracy, it should be noted that many of the organizers were not academics 
throughout their adult lives. The point is, however, that during their periods of residence at the 
universities they both exemplified and disseminated ‘cosmopolitan’ attitudes. The most striking case 
is that of Acton’s influence, for which there is the well-known evidence of G. M. Trevelyan (see G. M. 
Trevelyan, An Autobiography and Other Essays (1949), pp. 17-18). 

** A. T. Milne, ‘History at the universities: then and now’, History, lix (1974), 41. 

57 Firth, p. зо. 
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relevant to point out that as the ‘cosmopolitan’ outlook instilled by journals and 
associations infiltrated the universities, it buttressed the arguments of those 
academics engaged in the task of professionalization.® 

Any definitive account of the development of the British historical profession 
will need to weigh the respective roles of a variety of interacting components: the 
role of historiographic innovation; university policies and attitudes, both at 
Oxbridge and the civic universities; the impetus given by continental influences; 
the needs of British society itself; the function of historical journals and 
associations. It has been the object of this article to focus upon the last, to 
examine the contribution made by a handful of privately created-organizations 
to- the process of professionalization. As the standard-bearers of the new, 
‘scientific’ mode of historical discourse, they fulfilled the need for qualifying 
associations at a time when the growth of career opportunities made such 
associations imperative. Plainly, the viability of these organizations, their steady 
increase in membership and in the quality of scholarly work produced, indicated 
that British historians were successfully emulating the practices that had 
accompanied the professionalization of history on the Continent. Journals and 
associations, were, so to speak, visible evidence that historians existed: not as 
dons, clergymen or journalists who were interested in history, but as professio- 
nals committed to a scholarly career. Thus one returns to the unique vision and 
achievement of Acton, Bryce, Creighton, Ward, Prothero, Firth, Tout and 
Pollard. They created an interlacing network of organizations that gave tangible 
expression to the idea of a community of historians, and thereby helped to 
establish the professional historian as a new type of the ‘man of knowledge’ 
within their society. 


Doris S. GOLDSTEIN 


= Christopher Harvie has pointed out that ‘a close connection with an external profession or 
pressure group' led to greater modernization and professionalization in the area of law, economic 
history and the natural sciences at the universities (Harvie, pp. 212-13). 


Notes and Documents 


The Exact Date of the Ваше of Banbury, 1 469 


THERE HAS BEEN much disagreement as to the actual day during July 1469 on 
which the battle of Banbury (or Edgecote) was fought. The majority of historians 
tend to accept 26 July as the probable date, but the arguments used hitherto to 
support this conclusion are far from being decisive. Some authorities prefer not 
to commit themselves and offer two possibilities: either 24 July or 26 July.! 
However, there is firm evidence in contemporary sources to show that the date 
was in fact 24 July 1469. 

The events leading up to the battle are far from clear and have caused 
considerable confusion to chroniclers, as Professor Charles Ross has pointed 
out.* This confusion also extends to the date of the battle. Hall's Chronicle, first 
published in 1548, gives 26 July as the date: ‘Hegecot felde, comély called 
Banberie felde, foughten the тогом after sainct lames daye ...' (25 July). 
Grafton’s Chronicle, first published in 1568, follows Hall, and gives 26 July.* 

In Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, there is ‘A Brief Latin Chronicle, being the 
concluding portion of a work entitled “Compilatio de Gestis Britonum et 
Anglorum” ’, and the editor notes that ‘there is no doubt that for the reign of 
Edward IV at least it is a strictly contemporary record'.5 The date given to the 
battle in this chronicle is ‘in vigilia Sancti Jacobi Apostoli’,® which is 24 July (the 
eve of St. James's day). There is also a Welsh chronicle written c. 1562, which gives 
24 July as the date: ‘y pedwerydd dydd ar hvgain o fis gorffenaf y kolles william 
arglwydd herbert y maes y mambri’ (‘the twenty-fourth day of July William Lord 
Herbert lost the field at Banbury’). 

The two dates that emerge from the chronicles, therefore, are Monday, 24 
July, and Wednesday, 26 July.* With these two possible dates in mind we may 
now turn to the evidence of contemporary Welsh poetry. 

One of the leading Welsh Yorkists who was taken prisoner at Banbury and 
executed shortly afterwards was William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, and it is in 
elegies composed to him and to his brother, Sir Richard Herbert of Colebrook, 
upon their death, that we find references to the date of the battle. (The Herbert 
brothers were among the foremost patrons of Welsh poetry in the fifteenth 


! R. B. Mowat, The Wars of the Roses, 1377—1471 (1914), p. 202; The Complete Peerage, comp. G. E. 
Cokayne and others (18 vols., 1910—59), x. 401. 

! C. Ross, Edward IV (1974), p. 130. 

* Hall's Chronicle (1809), p. 275. 

* Grafton’s Chronicle (s vols., 1809), ii. 16. 

* Three 15th-Century Chronicles, ed. J. Gairdner (Camden Soc., new ser., xxviii, 1880), pp. xxi, 
164-85. 

§ Ibid., р. 188. 

' National Library of Wales, Peniarth MS. 188, 249; cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. on MSS. in the 
Welsh Language (2 vols. in 6, 1899—1905), 1. ii. 872. 

"For the days on which 24 July and 26 July fell in 1469 see Handbook of Dates for Students of English 
History, ed. C. R. Cheney (1945), p. 107. 
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century, and the poets display intimate acquaintance with their careers.?) The 
poets without exception regard the unfortunate ‘black’ day as being Monday: 


Duw Llun y bu dwyll i wir, 
Dydd Brawd a diwedd brodyr, 
Dydd o frad, nid oedd fyr ef, 
Dydd cynllwyn, deuddeg canllef.!? 
(On Monday men were deceived, a day of judgement and the killing of brothers; a day of 
betrayal, it was not short; a day of conspiracy, with twelve hundred cries.) 
Duw Llun y bu waed a lladd, 
Dydd amlwg, diwedd ymladd.!! 
(On Monday there was blood and carnage, a red-letter day, the end of fighting.) 
Duw Llun yr wy'n deall as, 
Yno ternwyd ein teyrnas.!? . 
(On Monday I understand this much—that it was then our kingdom was interned.) 
Aeth yn frad weithian y fro, 
Ynys Loegr, noswyl Таро.13 
(Now the land is betrayed, the kingdom of England, on the eve of St. James’s day.) 


The evidence of the fifteenth-century Welsh poets agrees with that of the 
contemporary Latin chronicle that the battle was fought on the eve of St. James's 
day, i.e. on Monday, 24 July. 

One other consideration supports the 24 July dating. It has been established 
that William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, was executed on 27 July,!* which was a 
Thursday. This is also the evidence of the Welsh poets in their elegies: they all 
refer to Thursday as the day on which he died. 


Ymbiliwn... 

A Duw fry, er Difiau'r aeth, 

Nef i'r iarll a’i nifer wir . . 15 
(Let us implore God above to grant the earl (who has departed this life since Thursday), 
and his men, entrance to heaven.) 


Duw a ddug, y dydd dduw Iau, 
Iarll Dwywent a'r holl Deau.!5 


(God took (the day was Thursday) the earl of two Gwents and the whole of the South.) 


Trydedd yn torri edau 
Er lladd iarll a'r Ilu dduw Iau.!7 


(The third [of the Fates (Moirai)] broke the thread [of life] on Thursday, in order to kill the 
earl and his men.) 


Ar Iau 'dd aeth а urddai wjr.! 
(The one who honoured men departed this life on Thursday.) 


? There are 13 poems extant to William Herbert, 7 to Richard Herbert and + to both of them 
together. 

10 Gwaith Dafydd Llwyd o Fathafarn, ed. W. L. Richards (Cardiff, 1964), p. 123. 

!! Gwaith Guto’r Glyn, ed. I. Williams and J. L. Williams (Cardiff, 1989), p. 142. 

12 Casgliad o waith Ieuan Deulwyn, ed. І. Williams (Bangor, Welsh MSS. Soc., iii, iv, 1909), р. 94. 

15 Gwaith Dafydd Llwyd, p. 124. 

14 Calendarium Inquisitionum Post Mortem (4 vols., Record Comm., 1806—28), iv. 847 (9-10 Edward IV, 
no. 21); see also The Complete Peerage, vi. 440; X. 401. 

12 Gwaith Dafydd Llwyd, pp. 124—5. 

16 Gwaith Guto'r Ст, p. 148. 

V Ibid., р. 148. 

! Nat. Libr. Wales, Peniarth MS. 54, ii, 269. 
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According to ‘Herbertorum Prosapia', William Herbert was executed three 
days after the battle: 


The inquisicon taken soon after his death which saith that the said William Herbert earl of 
Pembrock died upon Thursday next ensuing the festivall of St. James the Apostle which 
saints day falls out upon the five and twentieth day of July, so as tis likely this earl was 
beheaded three days after Banbury fight. !° | 


А 'Brief Pedigree of the Herberts' says that 'ће was beheaded about three ог four 
days after the battle’.?° 

If William Herbert was executed on 27 July, three days after being taken 
prisoner at the battle, then the date of the battle must have been 24 July, as the 
testimony of the Welsh poets and ‘A Brief Latin Chronicle’ states. 


WILLIAM GWYN LEWIS 


The Self- Revelation of a Puritan: Dr. Alexander 
Leighton in the Sixteen- Twenttes 


SLOANE MS. 346 in the British Library is a medieval Latin manuscript, 
apparently a biblical history in verse, about which nothing seems to be known. 
However, from folios 10 to 22 this work has been intermittently interlined at a 
later date with various items, mainly poems, of some historical interest. The 
interlined material is unsigned, but seems from the handwriting to be the work 
of Dr. Alexander Leighton (? 1568—1648), an identification which is supported by 
internal evidence, as well as by a comparison of the handwriting with a letter of 
Leighton's in the Public Record Office.! 

The best account of Leighton's family history is that given by Dugald Butler in 
the first chapter of his life of Robert Leighton, Alexander's eldest son, who 
became archbishop of Glasgow.? There are entries on both Leightons in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, and short accounts of Alexander Leighton by S. R. 
Gardiner and John Bruce in a volume of the Camden Society.5 The most recent 
treatment, by Stephen Foster, provides beside biographical details a valuable 
appreciation of Leighton's importance in the religious and political history of 
the sixteen-twenties and thirties.* 

Leighton was born around 1568, of an old Scottish family, and took his degree 
at St. Andrews. After this he apparently held a lectureship attached to a church in 
Newcastle, until about 1615. In 1617 he went to Leyden to study medicine, and, 

19 Cardiff City Library, MS. 5.7, p. 64; cf. p. бо. 

* In Historical and Descriptive Accounts of the Ancient and Present State of Ragland Castle, ed. C. Heath 
(Monmouth, [1796]). 

! See Public Record Office, SP16/138/23. Leighton to his wife, when he was about to return to 
England from Utrecht, 14 March 1629. See also SP16/310/69, a letter from Thomas Lunsford, 
prisoner in the Fleet, with a note on Lunsford's health added and signed by Leighton. 

гр. Butler, The Life and Letters of Robert Leighton, Restoration Bishop of Dunblane and Archbishop of 
Glasgow (1903). 

У Speech of Sir Robert Heath ... in the case of Alexander Leighton tn the Star Chamber, 4 June 1630, ed. J. 
Bruce and S. R. Gardiner (Camden Miscellany VII (Camden new ser., xiv, 1875)). 

* S. Foster, Notes from the Caroline Underground: Alexander Leighton, the Puritan Triumvirate and the 
Laudian Reaction to Nonconformity (Studies in British History and Culture, vi, Hamden, Conn., 1978). 
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after his return to England, practised in London. He also attended and perhaps 
organized private religious meetings. In 1624 he published his first two 
pamphlets, the most well-known one, Speculum Belli Sacri, being sharply critical 
both of the Scottish and English episcopates. His most famous work, An Appeal to 
the Parliament, or Sions Plea against the Prelacy, was published anonymously in 
Amsterdam in 162g. At the time Leighton was acting as minister to the English 
congregation at Utrecht, but he disagreed with his congregation over the 
observation of festival days, and resigned from his post. 

On his return to England, Leighton was arrested in 1630 and accused of being 
the author of Sions Plea. He was tried in Star Chamber on charges of sedition, 
and sentenced to lose his ears, to be branded on both cheeks, and to have his 
nostrils slit. He was also to pay a large fine, and to be perpetually imprisoned. 
There can be no doubt that his defiant manner, and his refusal to retract 
anything he had written, did not dispose the court in his favour. Although he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to escape before the mutilations ordered were 
carried out, he put on a brave face: ‘when his eare was taken off he sayd Blessed 
be God, Iff I had 100 I would loose them all in the cause’. He remained in prison 
until 1640, when he was released by the Long Parliament, and in 1643 was with 
splendid irony appointed keeper of Lambeth Palace, now turned into a 
parliamentary prison.® Like Prynne, Burton and Bastwick, who lost their ears in 
1637 for similar offences, Leighton was promised substantial sums by the Long 
Parliament in compensation for his sufferings. Like them, he never received the 
money: in his will, dated 1646, he made large bequests to his children from the 
money ‘promised me from Parliament for my Reparation’.’ Alexander Leighton 
died in 1648. 

The manuscript comes from the Sloane Collection, and its history is unknown. 
Some tentative suggestions can be made, however, on the basis of the evidence 
from Leighton’s interlined material. As will be seen, the entries Leighton made 
can be dated between 1622 and 1630, which suggests that the volume was actually 
in his possession for at least that period. If this was so, it may have been amongst 
the volumes of ‘divinitie’ which Leighton bequeathed to his son, Archbishop 
Robert Leighton, in his will. Archbishop Leighton in due course bequeathed his 
entire library to the cathedral and diocese of Dunblane. In 1710 the cathedral 
chapter discovered that a number of manuscript volumes were missing from the 
library. Investigation revealed that the archbishop’s nephew and executor had 
taken back these volumes into the family’s possession, supplying transcriptions 
in their place, in the belief that these would be just as good. Out of 1,390 
volumes bequeathed by the archbishop, 190 were lost in this way. Sloane MS. 
346 may have been one of these volumes.’ 

Within the manuscript five separate items may be distinguished in Leighton’s 
handwriting. These are, in order of their appearance: 


1. Folios 2-10v: poem in English entitled ‘Hermes the Interpreter’, dated 
1622 onthe first folio. 

з. Folios 11—18у: copy of the Commons’ Remonstrance of 15 June 1628 
against the duke of Buckingham, undated. 


5 Meade to Stuteville, 5 Dec. 1630, British Library, Harley MS. 390 fo. 525v (printed in The Court 
and Times of Charles I, comp. T. Birch, ed. R. F. Williams (2 vols., 1848), ii. 8g). 

5 See Journal of the House of Commons, ii, especially p. 917, Tuesday 3 Jan. 1643. 

т Proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, P.R.O., PROB 11/211/54. 

! Details of this episode may be found in Butler, Appendix. 
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3. Folio 19: short note in Latin apparently outlining Buckingham's supposed 
plans in 1625, undated. 

4. Folio 22: untitled poem in English, describing the poet's anguish at his 
mutilation, undated. 

5. Folio 22v: a second untitled poem on the same theme, apparently 
unfinished, also undated. 


The author of these interlinings took care not to write over the original Latin or 
the medieval illustrations and in consequence his writing is small and cramped. 
Also, certain sections of his writings have faded. For these reasons, the 
transcriptions given below are conjectural in places. 


There are several extant versions of the interesting poem, 'Hermes the 
Interpreter’. In order to distinguish among them, the version in Sloane MS. 346 
will hereinafter be referred to as *Hermes', since all other versions are entitled 
simply ‘The Interpreter’. A printed version was published anonymously in 1622, 
under the full title of The Interpreter: wherein three principal terms of state, much 
mistaken by the vulgar, are clearly unfolded. No printer's name or other identification 
is given. Sir Charles Firth, who reprinted it in 1903, suggested that it was printed 
in Amsterdam. An anonymous note in the British Library copy suggests 
however that it was printed in Scotland. No reasons are given for either 
attribution. Two other manuscript versions of the poem exist in the British 
Library besides the ‘Hermes’ one: one in Additional MS. 34217, and another in 
Harley MS. 6920. The latter is identical with the printed version, and was 
presumably copied directly from it. The former is a corrupt version, with various 
lines omitted, and some clumsy word-substitutions. It seems possible that it 
may have been copied out from memory, rather than direct from a fair copy. In 
none of these versions is any author’s name given, and both the written ones are 
in different handwritings. 

Thompson Cooper’s article in the Dictionary of National Biography on Thomas 
Scott (21580—1626) tentatively ascribes authorship of The Interpreter to Scott, and 
gives Additional MS. 28942 as his reference. This seems to be a misprint, as the 
manuscript in question has no apparent connection with Scott. Additional MS. 
28642 is a volume of poems by a Thomas Scott, who may or may not be the same 
man, but it contains no clue to the authorship of The Interpreter. Additional MS. 
28640 contains a version of Vox Populi, Scott’s famous attack of 1620 on the 
Spanish ambassador, in a seventeenth-century hand: at the end of this the 
transcriber has noted mysteriously ‘See the Interpreter fol 35’. This by itself 
seems insufficient evidence to identify Scott as the author of the latter work, and 
the D.N.B. entry remains at present enigmatic. 

In lieu of other evidence, the identification of Scott as the author rests on the 
poem’s subject matter. It purports to explain the meaning of the three words 
‘Puritan’, ‘Protestant’ and ‘Catholic’, and it is abundantly clear that the Puritan 
represents everything the author thinks is good. The Puritan is violently 
anti-Spanish, and strongly in favour of an alliance with the United Provinces. He 
does not take bribes and ‘is one that speaks his mynde in parliament, not looking 
once behinde’. He is not a party man: ‘if the stats frende, none can be his foe’. 
The term is not defined only in a political way, however, for the religious duties 
of the Puritan are also described: for instance, he goes to church twice a day ‘to 
heare, to pray, confesse his sins and prayse God there’. His character is summed 


9 Stuart Tracts, 1603—93, ed. C. S. Firth (1908), pp. 233-46. 
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up as one ‘that would a subject be, noe slave’. The Catholic, of course, is a villain 
of the deepest dye: ‘such an other thinge as would with all his hart murther the 
King’. He is a tool of the house of Austria, of the Jesuits and ‘all Romes beadrow 
of iniquitie’. The description of the Protestant, which forms the longest portion 
of the poem, is also the most interesting with its rejection of the courtier and 
time-server. The Protestant is a professional neutral, ‘shunning each extreame, 
he swims discreetly with the stream’, who changes his religion with every royal 
change of mind. 


He cana bisshop at his chappel heare 

And then in Holborne a religious freer. 

A masse nere troubles him more than a play 
Alls one... 


The author defines his man in political as well as religious terms. In fact, his 
description of the power wielded by the Protestant is so precise that it may be 
that Buckingham himself was the target that the author had in mind. Certainly at 
one point he clearly refers to Buckingham's dangerous ascendancy over James I: 


Princes have been prisoners to their owne 

And soe may our too, if the truth wer knowne. 
The libertie of will by strong affection 

May be restrained, which is the worst subjection 
For then the understanding will not see 

But rushes in what ere the dainger be.!° 


Whoever wrote the poem, it is a fascinating glimpse of the private thoughts of 
one seventeenth-century Englishman (or Scotsman). It is not great poetry, but it 
has considerable historical interest. Both Thomas Scott and Alexander Leighton 
expressed their opposition to Buckingham, and their fear and dislike of Spain 
and Popery, in other works. Scott declared his opinions in verse, and this is 
obviously evidence in favour of his being also the author of The Interpreter; but he 
did not suffer mutilation, as Leighton did, which is evidence against Scott being 
the author of the other two poems in the manuscript. And if Leighton could 
write two poems, why not a third? Although the evidence does not permit a 
definite ascription of ‘Hermes’ to Leighton, it does make it at least a possibility, 
and even a probability. Finally, it should be noted that a comparison of ‘Hermes’ 
with the printed version of The Interpreter reveals many minor points of 
difference. The manuscript version seems to make rather better sense, and it 
could be that this is the original, from which the printed version was made. 


The Commons’ Remonstrance of 15 June 1628,!! which Leighton copied next, 
is followed by a note apparently concerning the duke of Buckingham. Written in 
Latin, probably for secrecy, with many obscure abbreviations, it may represent a 
conflation of certain rumours about the duke's activities and intentions which 
were current in 1624—5. 


19 Brit. Libr., Sloane MS. 346, ‘Hermes the Interpreter’, lines 352—7. 
!! Historical. Collections of Private Passages of State, ed. J. Rushworth (4 vols. in 7, 1659-1701), i. 
619-26. 
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British Library, Sloane MS. 346 fo. 19'* 


Re Bucking. tractasse multa secreta oretenus cu cu Frederico Palatino in Holland; et 
filiam suam despondisse Eius primogenito, cum stipulatione tradendi in dotem Regnum 
с0.13 aliaque multa valde utilia pertecisse. Palatinam tarnen quotidie cum sola est, falere 
quod non possit inveniri globus aureus, quem maritus debeat praeferre imperatori et 
quod tam diu exulare a Regno et regimine oo donec eum invenerit. Eundem R: Вис: 
tandem consiliis et adhortationibus Effecisse ut Angli diligentissime vela texarint Et silvas 
omnes extirpent ad confirmandum classem quam Re: Hisp: adnavigantem introducat in 
oo, item ut quaerant fodinas in montibus Et paludibus Hib. prope purgatorium S. Patritii 
ad gerendum novum bellum. 


The suggested translation is as follows: 


That King Buckingham has had many secret dealings by word of mouth with Frederick 
Palatine in Holland; and has betrothed his daughter to his eldest son, on condition of 
handing over by way of dowry the kingdom of œ . And he has completed much 
other extremely useful business. However he daily misleads the electress, when she is 
‘alone, saying that the golden ball cannot be found, which her husband must give to the 
emperor, and that he must stay in exile from his kingdom о and the government 
of it as long as he cannot find it. The same King Buckingham has at last brought it about 
by his advice and encouragement that the English are very busily weaving sails and up- 
rooting all their forests in order to strengthen the fleet which the king of Spain is bringing 
under sail to oo and likewise that they are searching for mines in the mountains 
and marshes of Ireland near the Purgatory of St. Patrick so as to embark on a fresh war. 


Three different strands may be distinguished amongst these rumours: firstly, 
that Buckingham's daughter was to be secretly betrothed to the Elector Palatine's 
eldest son; secondly, that Buckingham had access to great wealth, which he could 
make available to the elector (the ‘golden ball’); and thirdly, that Buckingham 
was exerting influence in Ireland. 

The first strand, that Buckingham's daughter Mary was to be betrothed to the 
heir to the Palatinate, appears to have originated from Padre Maestro, a Spanish 
agent, who in 1624 informed King James that Buckingham had deliberately 
caused the Spanish match between Prince Charles and the Spanish Infanta to be 
broken off because the Elector Palatine had offered this very advantageous 
marriage for Mary as a bribe. Padre Maestro went on to suggest, not very con- 
vincingly, that Buckingham had now also succeeded in preventing a French 
match by persuading Charles not to offer any improvements in the lot of English 
Catholics, and that therefore the prince of Wales would remain unmarried, his 
sister's eldest child would become heir to the English throne, and Mary Villiers 
would thus become queen.’ The Kellie-Mar correspondence also reports this 
story about a year later, in 1625, when the duke left England for Holland.!$ 

The second and third strands are harder to disentangle, and seem to relate to 
two different stories involving Buckingham with the government of an island. In 

'" [ am grateful to the Trustees of the British Library for permission to publish this. Special 
acknowledgements are due to Mr. John Carter, of Royal Holloway College, University of London, 
who helped with the translation, and to Mr. Roger Lockyer, also of Royal Holloway, whose specialist 
knowledge of Buckingham has provided a possible interpretation of this very baffling passage. 
Because of the complexity of the passage, abbreviations (other than standard ones) have not been 
extended, and capitalization is as in the original. 

13 The significance of this symbol, which occurs three times, is discussed below. 

1 Gap of one line in original. 

18 See R. E. Ruigh, The Parliament of 1624: Politics and Foreign Policy (Cambridge, Mass., 1971), pp. 


279-81. 
16 Hist. MSS. Comm., Mar and Kellie MSS., Supplementary Rept., pp. 236-8, Kellie to Mar, 11 Nov. 
1625. 
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1623, whilst in Madrid with Prince Charles, Buckingham had been approached 
by Don Fennyn, a Spanish Secretary, who declared that he had been sent by the 
Spanish government to live amongst the people of a country rich in gold, 
somewhere in the Americas, to try and win their secrets. On his return to Spain, 
he had been cast off by the Spanish government, and now offered his knowledge 
to England. As an extra inducement, it was suggested that a fleet sailing to this 
mysterious land might also attack and conquer Jamaica and San Domingo, and 
capture Spanish vessels carrying American silver.!’ Buckingham took this story 
seriously enough to make a contract with the king of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, 
whereby Buckingham would make the attempt under Swedish auspices ‘at the 
time that the peace between Spain and England could not have permitted such 
an attempt by one who depended on the king of England’.'* (England and Spain 
were in fact still officially at war in 1628, but peace negotiations had already 
started, and Buckingham would presumably have been unwilling to jeopardize 
them.) 

If the Énglish had somehow managed to obtain access to a new source of 
wealth in the mid sixteen-twenties, it might well have enabled them to act 
altogether differently towards the Palatinate. Certainly the elector could never 
hope of return to ‘his kingdom and the government of it’ without the help of a 
large sum of money which he would present to the emperor, who would then use 
it to pay his debts to Maximilian of Bavaria. Maximilian, who came from a 
junior branch of the Elector Palatine's family, had raised an army at his own 
expense to fight for the emperor and the Catholic cause, and had been given the 
elector's territories to hold as security for the repayment of his debts—a 
repayment that seemed extremely unlikely in view of the emperor's strained 
finances. 

The third strand links Buckingham with Ireland. In November 1624 two 
correspondents reported that Buckingham was to be made prince of Tipperary. 
John Caste, writing to the ambassador at Brussels, was openly doubtful about 
the rumour; but the Venetian ambassador, who reported this information along 
with the true stories that Buckingham was to become admiral of the Cinque 
Ports and that his brother was to become president of Ulster, seemed to find it 
perfectly credible.? Two anti-Royalist polemicists, writing in the sixteen-fifties, 
also repeat the story, Sir Edward Peyton going so far as to declare that 
Buckingham aimed at becoming king of Ireland after James's death.” 

Does the reference to 'searching for mines in the mountains and marshes of 
Ireland' conflate the rumours that Buckingham had a secret supply of gold and 
was about to become ruler of Ireland? Is ‘the kingdom of со ', the 
kingdom of Ireland? Is the 'golden ball' a symbol of great wealth, or does it have 
some more precise symbolism? No definite answer can be given to any of these 
questions, and this passage remains a fascinating minor mystery. 


There is every reason to believe that Alexander Leighton was the author of the 
last two interlined poems in Sloane MS. 346. The poems are not known to exist 


17 Clarendon State Papers (3 vols., Oxford, 1759), i. 27741. 
18 Thid., p. 36. 

19 Berkshire Record Office, Devonshire Papers, Trumbull Alphabetical MSS., xviii fo. 136 (12 Nov. 
1624). 

20 The Secret History of the Court of James the First (а vols., Edinburgh, 1811), containing both Sir 
Edward Peyton, The Divine Catastrophe of the Kingly Family of the House of Stuarts (1652) and Sir Anthony 
Weldon, The Court and Character of King James (1651). 
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in any other source. The author describes his ‘dismemberd nose’ and 'eares' 
which fits the details of Leighton's mutilation, and declares that he has been 
‘stigmatized’ (Leighton was branded). It seems highly unlikely that Leighton 
could have found two poems so exactly describing his own situation. It will be 
recalled that when his punishment was carried out Leighton remained stoical 
and defiant. However, this is not in itself an argument against a mood of 
depression setting in at a later date. In the presence of a probably sympathetic 
crowd, and conscious of his status as a ‘martyr’ for his beliefs, bravery might be 
easier than after months of pain in prison, with no hope of release. We know 
from Leighton's petition to parliament in 1640 that he became seriously ill 
before his mutilation, and even more so afterwards; being kept in ‘a loathsome 
and a ruinous dog-hole ... the roof being uncovered, the snow and rain beat in 
upon him'.?! In such circumstances bitterness and depression would surely be 
inevitable. If Leighton had ever published those poems, it would have done him 
little good in the public eye. A cheerful acceptance of troubles and a stiff upper 
lip were generally regarded as signs of trust in God, and refusal to surrender to 
despair the proper behaviour for a ‘martyr’. Leighton, however, was clearly 
morbidly conscious of the revulsion his mutilated appearance inspired, and felt 
rejected by humanity in general. 


The Index to First Lines of English Poetry in the Manuscript Room of the British 
Library lists the two poems as one work; but there is a considerable gap between 
them in the manuscript, and it seems more likely that they are two separate 
pieces. The second poem is almost certainly unfinished, for the structure of the 
poem demands a rhyme to go with ‘backe’. 


British Library, Sloane MS. 346 fo. 22r-v 


Beegoard in bloud of cruell p ?! scourge 
Dismemberd nose, eares, stigmatized, to urge 
Me to despaire to earths and heavens grace, 

That to the sunne I nere might showe my face. 

A dismale, savage spectacle I rise 

An act unparrallelled to eternize. 

I am not superstitiouse: yet I feare 

The auctors of my tragedie will weare 

My marks upon theire cauterized browes 
Allthwgh my bloud in bowles they now carouse. 
Lyke false St. Frauncis, whoe Christs wounds transferd 
Upon himselfe whiles the mockt people errd. 

I both condemned and execrated stand 

As the doung and offskouring of the land. 

A marke for men and angells to behold 

A gazing stocke become to younge and olde. 


I am no better than my fathers all 

Especially the great Apostle Paule 

Whoe Jewish strips, and stigmas did endure, 
Cast from the synagogge counted impure 
Unworthy of the sun and common aire unmeet 
To licke ye durt under уе pepls feet?’ 


2! ‘The humble petition of Alexander Leighton, prisoner in the Fleet’, printed in D. Neal, The 
History of the Puritans or Protestant Non-Conformists, 1517—1688 (2nd edn., з vols., 1754), ii. 334-5. 

Gap left in original: perhaps ‘prelates’. 

3 The line was written in the right-hand margin, apparently for insertion at this point. 
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Subject to dainger of both land and sea 

Att his trialls denid the common plea. 

Yet once he scapd because a Romaine borne 
Because I was not, I was not forborne. 

The plowers ploughd long furrowes on my backe 


FRANCES CONDICK 


The Authorship of the Manuscript Blenheim 
Journal 


AMONG THE Blenheim Palace papers, now at the British Library, is a manuscript 
journal of the duke of Marlborough's campaign in Germany in 1704, which has 
been used as a source by a number of military historians and biographers of the 
duke, since it was first brought to light by William Coxe in the early nineteenth 
century. Coxe attributed the journal to Francis Hare, chaplain-general of the 
army and later Marlborough's official apologist. In support of this attribution he 
cited a letter from Marlborough's secretary, Adam Cardonnel, in which he tells 
Robert Harley that the duke has entrusted the task of compiling a journal of the 
campaign of 1704 to 'one of our chaplains, an ingenious gentleman'; and 
Cardonnel adds, ‘He has the use of my books and will be very exact in every 
particular. His Grace takes the pains to peruse the Journal himself"! This last 
piece of information naturally gave the document a particular authority and 
importance as a source. 

The journal was duly bound up with a series of letters describing the campaign 
of 1705, with a note by Coxe ascribing both to Hare and the title on the spine, 
*Hare's journals. 1704, 1705’.? With this authority, it is not surprising that the 
attribution gained some currency among Coxe's successors! and undoubtedly 
the letters of 1705, to an unnamed correspondent, are by Hare. They are in his 
handwriting throughout, and correspond in many respects to his other military 
newsletters of the same period.* But the journal of 1704 is a different matter. 

To begin with, although it is clearly a draft, no part of it is in Hare's 
handwriting. Moreover, Professor Robert D. Horn, working from a transcript of 
the document made for Coxe,’ has rightly pointed out that parts of the journal 
differ markedly in style from military narratives which can definitely be assigned 
to Hare. He argues further that Hare was the author of an account of the 
Blenheim campaign which is quite distinct from the manuscript journal, and 
connects Cardonnel's letter, quoted above, with this latter work. On the basis of 


! W. Coxe, Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough (3 vols., 1818-19), i. 240. For Cardonnel’s letter, 
dated 25 Sept. 1704, see The Letters and Dispatches of John Churchill, rst Duke of Marlborough, 1702—12, ed. 
Sir С. Murray (5 vols., 1845), i. 331-2. 

? Now British Library, Additional MS. 61408. 

3 E.g., Letters and Dispatches, i. 331-2; C. T. Atkinson, Marlborough and the Ruse of the British Army (New 
York, 1921), pp. 195, 222; Sir W. Churchill, Marlborough: his Life and Times (2 vols., 1947), i. 792; D. 
Green, Blenheim (1974), pp. 31, 34, etc. 

4 Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., r4th Rept., app. pt. ix (Hare MSS.), pp. 201-6, Hare’s letters to his cousin, 
George Naylor, 1705; Catalogue of the Collection of Autograph Letters and Historical Documents formed . . . by 
Alfred Mornson, ed. A. W. Thibaudeau (6 vols., 1883—99), ii. 288—9, Hare’s letters to Francis 
Godolphin, afterwards 2nd earl of Godolphin, 1705. 

5 Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 9114 fos. 1-127. 
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this argument, the reliability and even the authenticity of the manuscript have 
been called in question.® 

But Cardonnel’s letter simply states that the official journal of the campaign 
was being compiled by one of the army chaplains. There were many of these, 
and, as will be seen, Hare was not the only one to prepare an account of the 
Blenheim campaign for publication. Coxe was certainly wrong in attributing the 
manuscript journal to Hare, but he was right in connecting it with Cardonnel's 
letter, for it is certain that the compiler did have access to Cardonnel’s 
letter-books in the way the secretary's letter describes. 

For example, the journal states that at the end of May Marlborough 


sent to the marquis of Bareith, director of the circle of Franconia; to the bishop of 
Constance, and the duke regent of Wirtemberg, directors of the circle of Suebia; to the 
bishop of Wormes, grand master of the Tuetonic Order, and to the Elector Palatine, 
directors of the Rhine, for a free passage for his army thro' those countries, praying withal 
that forrage and provisions might be made ready . . . (fo. 91) 


Copies of all the letters thus referred to, dated 31 May 1704, appear in the 
entry-books for out-letters, which were kept under Cardonnel's supervision. 
Again, on 7 June the journal records that Marlborough ordered his brother, 
General Charles Churchill, ‘to call the commanding officers of each Regiment 
together, to cause them to make an early provision of shoes and other 
necessaries' for the infantry (fo. 94). The copy of the letter in which this order was 
delivered is also to be found in the letter-books.’ Such examples could be 
multiplied. It is difficult to see how any individual could have had access to 
letters to such a wide range of correspondents, except by means of the records 
kept by Cardonnel. 

If one turns to the original manuscript of the journal, as opposed to the 
transcribed version, it provides evidence that the compiler was, like Hare, a 
chaplain in Marlborough's army. The manuscript is written in three separate 
hands. The first appears to be that of a professional clerk copying from a 
partially illegible original: there are obvious mistranscriptions and gaps left in 
the text for omitted words. This hand is corrected by, and alternates with, 
another which bears a very close resemblance to that of Josias (or Josiah) Sandby, 
secretary to General Charles Churchill and chaplain to the artillery train of the 
army since the beginning of the war.* The last portion of the journal is also in 
what appears to be a clerk's hand, and again it is emended by Sandby. There is a 
strong presumption, therefore, that Sandby was responsible for the whole work. 
At this time he was a more eligible candidate for the post of official ‘journalist’ 
than Hare, who did not arrive to take up his duties as chaplain-general for the 
first time until July 1704, and was therefore not an eyewitness of any events 
before that date.? 


* R. D. Horn, ‘Marlborough’s first biographer: Dr. Francis Hare’, Huntington Libr. Quart., xx 
(1956-7), 145-62, esp. p. 154; I. F. Burton, The Captain-General: the Career of John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, 1702—11 (1968), р. 66. The matter has been complicated by a misleading suggestion in 
Letters and. Dispatches, i, p. ix, that the journal was not discovered until the 1840s and was therefore 
unknown to Coxe. 

? The letters are at Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 61882 fos. 98-101 and 95v-96. The whole series of these 
letter-books, 1702-12 (now Add. MSS. 61881—61898); are printed in Letters and Dispatches, but with a 
considerable number of omissions. 

8 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1700-2, р. 526, list of officers of the artillery train, Feb. 1702; 
Hist. MSS. Comm., House of Lords MSS. (new ser.), v. 306, Sandby's memorial, 1 March 1704. Letters 
from Sandby to Marlborough, 1706-7, are at Brit: Libr., Add. MS. 61163 fos. 187, 198. 

? ‘Letters of Samuel Noyes, chaplain of the Royal Scots, 1708–4', ed. S. H. F. Johnston, Jour. Soc. for 
Army Hist. Res., xxxvii (1959), 188—5, letters of 2 and 5 July 1704. 
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The contents of the journal provide some evidence to confirm Sandby's 
authorship. In particular, there are indications of a special connection between 
the writer and General Churchill. After the battle of Blenheim, for instance, 'the 
author was commanded by General Churchill to go along with that part which 
was escorted by Colonel Wynne, to take a list of the French generals, and the 
other officers’ who had been taken prisoner (fo. 170). This would have been a 
natural instruction for Churchill to give to his secretary. 

No printed version of the journal is known, but in December 1704 an 
advertisement appeared in the Daily Courant for a forthcoming work entitled An 
account of the last campaign in Germany. The author was ‘J. Sandby A.M. Chaplain to 
Her Majestys Train of Artillery and Secretary to General Churchill’; the 
publishers were Awnsham and John Churchill. The work was not published. 
Perhaps, as has been suggested, the author and publishers were discouraged by 
the number of accounts of the Blenheim campaign which had already 
appeared.!? But the advertisement does establish that an account by Sandby was 
in existence, and it is highly probable that the work advertised and the 
manuscript journal were one and the same thing. 

But this was not the end of the story. After the battle of Ramillies in 1706, 
Charles Churchill was appointed governor of Brussels and Sandby's duties as his 
secretary became more onerous. His performance in this capacity did not always 
impress Cardonnel, but in 1707 he was recommended by Marlborough to a 
prebend at Worcester in recognition of his services. He continued to hold his 
army chaplaincy, although by 1711 there were complaints of his absenteeism.'! 
By this time, following the fall of the whig ministry of 1710, Marlborough was 
under attack from the tory press, but his reputation and achievements remained 
major assets of the whig pamphleteers in their opposition to the peace policies of 
Harley’s ministry. In these circumstances it is not surprising that plans for 
publishing Sandby’s account of the duke’s most famous campaign should have 
been revived. 

On 16 March 1711 William Churchill, brother of the publisher Awnsham 
Churchill, wrote to Marlborough: 


Dr Samby [sic] was with me this morning and told me he had compleated the account of 
the campaigne of the yeare of Hoghstadt and desired me to speak to my brother about the 
printing of it; Captain Steele and som other able men will give their help in supervizeing 
its method and language, with their opinion upon it. I know many of your Graces faithfull 
freinds think this (with humble submission) a propper [time] for its appearing in publick, 
but I was unwilling it should goe to the press without your Graces knowledg.!? 


Some weeks later Marlborough wrote to his wife of 


a chaplain that desired to print a relation of the present warr. He was directed to lett you 
have a copie, which I desire you would beg the favour of 52 [Maynwaring?] to peruse; for 
if thay are not well performed the printing of them should be delayed." 


10 Marlborough, a Survey: Panegyrics, Satires and Biographical Writings, 1688—1788, comp. R. D. Horn 
(Folkestone, 1975), Item 75, citing the advertisement, but without connecting it with the manuscript 
journal. Sandby's Christian name is incorrectly given as James. 

!! Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 61398 (Cardonnel's letter-book 1706—7), Cardonnel to Sandby, passim; The 
Marlborough—Godolphin Correspondence, ed. H. L. Snyder (8 vols., Oxford, 1975), ii. 921, Marlborough 
to Godolphin, 4 Oct. 1707; Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 61402 fo. 21, Cardonnel to Sandby, 7 May 1711 
(although Cardonnel addresses him as ‘Dr.’ Sandby, there is no record in the entry for Sandby in the 
Alumni Cantabrigienses of his having taken a doctor's degree). 

1? Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 61368 fo. 27. 

18 Marlborough-Godolphin Correspondence, iii. 1665, letter of 7 May 1711. 
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This may well be a reference to Sandby. At all events, it is certain that Sandby's 
journal did come into the hands of Arthur Maynwaring, political confidant of 
the duchess and one of the leading whig pamphleteers. He found, as his 
biographer relates, that it was written with 'great exactness as to the incidents’, 
but was otherwise ‘deficient in form’. This was a fair assessment of Sandby’s 
work, and Maynwaring was accordingly requested ‘to alter and improve it’. Two 
drafts by him of a re-working of the opening passages (fos. 52-9) of the journal 
do survive among the Blenheim Papers, but Maynwaring was in a poor state of 
health by this time, and he found the rewriting of the whole lengthy and 
complicated work ‘too difficult a task’."* 

This second attempt by Sandby to publish his journal is of particular interest 
because of the proposed involvement of Richard Steele (the Captain Steele of 
William Churchill’s letter). At this time Steele was apparently hoping to establish 
himself as one of Marlborough’s official apologists, for on 17 August 1711 the 
duchess of Marlborough wrote to James Craggs senior that the duke was willing 
to give Steele 


any thing that I shall desire when hee comes over, but hee says hee would not doe it now, 
nor bee named, and if I ghesse right at his meaning I believe it is better hee should not, 
because what ever Mr Stele writes in doing him justice it will not have so good an air if tis 
thought that hee is paid for it." 


Marlborough, in fact, fighting his last campaign and in a particularly vulnerable 
position politically, was anxious that his supporters should not jeopardize his 
precarious relations with Oxford’s ministry by indiscreet exploitation of his 
reputation in the press.!5 Perhaps for this reason, and certainly because of the 
difficulties of putting Sandby’s work into a suitable form, plans for publication 
were shelved once again, and despite Sandby’s continuing contact with the 
Marlborough family,!’ were apparently never again revived. 


FRANCES HARRIS 


Divisions in the Whig Junto in 1709: Some Irish 
Evidence 


"THE MosT tightly-welded of all the political combinations of the years 
1689-1714’, is how the whig Junto of Lords Somers, Wharton, Orford, Halifax 
and Sunderland has come to be regarded.! According to Trevelyan, ‘the chiefs of 


+, Oldmixon, The Life and Posthumous Works of Arthur Maynwaring (1715), р. 78; Maynwaring's 
drafts are at Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 61462 fos. 185—42. For the connection between these drafts and 
Oldmixon’s account, see Н. L. Snyder, ‘Arthur Maynwaring, Richard Steele and the Lives of the two 
illustrious generals’, Studies m Bibliography, xxiv. (1971), 154—5, but Maynwaring is, here assumed to be 
working from an account by Hare. 

15 Brit. Libr., Stowe MS. 751 fo. 11. | 

15 This subject is discussed more fully in F. M. Harris, ‘A study of the “paper war" relating to the 
career of the 1st duke of Marlborough, 1710—12 (unpublished University of London Ph.D. thesis, 
1975). 

U Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 33057 fo. 416, memorial of Sandby to the king, after 1722; M. M. 
Wyndham, Baroness Leconfield, Chronicles of the 18th Century, founded on the Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton (2 vols., 1924), i. 38-5, Sarah, duchess of Marlborough to Sandby, 26 Aug. 1738. 

1G. Holmes, British Politics in the Age of Anne (1967), p. 237. I would like to thank Dr. Eveline 
Cruickshanks and Mr. Clyve Jones for their advice in the preparation of this note. 
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the Whig Junto acted together as one man', while more recent authorities have 
continued to emphasize the mutual loyalty of the five lords and the infrequency 
and insignificance of quarrels between them.? This picture may, however, be a 
kind of optical illusion produced by lack of evidence, for little exists in the way of 
private correspondence between the Junto lords, Sunderland being the only one 
of them to be represented by a substantial surviving archive. Their renowned 
harmony may have been merely apparent. This suspicion is certainly reinforced 
by some new evidence concerning relations between members of the Junto in 
1709, at a time when the whigs had achieved a preponderant influence in the 
ministry headed by Marlborough and Godolphin. That the Junto began at this 
point to experience some internal tensions is already well known. Dr. E. L. Ellis, 
the author of the most detailed scholarly study of the Junto, noted that 'their 
close unity, hitherto unshakable, seemed vulnerable in the face of the 
temptations to which they were subjected', while Professor Geoffrey Holmes has 
shown how first Halifax ‘differed from his friends’ and subsequently Somers and 
Wharton were reported to be at odds over 'basic parliamentary strategy', Somers 
advocating more moderate courses.* Now it can be argued that these differences 
were symptoms of a deeper division. 

This is the theme of a draft letter from Lord Coningsby, vice-treasurer of 
Ireland, to the duke of Marlborough, preserved among Coningsby's papers in 
the British Library.* In his letter, which dates from the winter of 1709-10, 
Coningsby, a Court whig in English politics, urged that Marlborough and Lord 
Treasurer Godolphin try to free themselves from ever-increasing dependence on 
the Junto by reconstructing their administration upon a ‘middle scheme’, 
something akin to the unsuccessful *moderating scheme' that Robert Harley had 
attempted in 1707-8.5 By way of encouragement, Coningsby harked back to a 
time, about nine months before, when, he said, Godolphin believed the ministry 
had ‘divided those lords amongst themselves and consequently had broke their 
power’. This would be in the spring of 1709, some time after Somers and 
Wharton had joined their Junto colleague Sunderland in the cabinet, as lord 
president and lord lieutenant of Ireland respectively, in the ministerial reshuffle 
of November 1708 following the death of Queen Anne's consort, Prince George 
of Denmark. According to Coningsby, it was the acceptance of office by.Somers 
and Wharton which had split the Junto. Orford and Halifax, who had been left 
out, considered themselves to have been betrayed, Orford especially, since the 
office which he regarded as his due, and for which his friends had been pressing, 
that of first lord of the admiralty, had been given instead to Wharton's 
predecessor in Ireland, Lord Pembroke, a Court tory. Coningsby explained: 


By the fundamental agreement between the Junto lords before any but my Lord 
Sunderland [?were] in employment and when they [?concerted a combination] against 
[?the Court and the power of your grace] and [?my lord treasurer] resolved that my lord 
president [Somers] should serve alone if no more could be had at once, but in case there 
[?could] then my Lord Orford should come in with him, or the first after him, and my 


2 G. M. Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne (3 vols., 1930-4), 1. 194. 

3E. L. Ellis, ‘The Whig Junto, in relation to the development of party politics and party 
organisation, from its inception to 1714’ (unpublished University of Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 2 vols., 
1963), ii. 626; Holmes, p. 237. 

‘British Library, Additional MS. 57862 fos. 47-50, 66-7. In quotations from contemporary 
sources, spelling, capitalization and punctuation have been modernized, except in cases where the 
meaning is unclear. I would like to thank the British Library Board for permission to quote from 
documents in its collections. T 

5 See G. Holmes and W. A. Speck, ‘The fall of Harley in 1708 reconsidered’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lxxx 


(1965), 673-98. 
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Lord Halifax and my Lord Wharton should have their pretensions answered as soon as 
they that were in could bring it to pass, but my Lord Wharton's coming in with my lord 
president, contrary to that agreement and without their knowledge or consent had made 
my Lord Orford and my Lord Halifax . . . [indecipherable] and that they were betrayed by 
my Lord Wharton and my Lord Somers, which [?forced] my Lord Somers to break 
entirely with my Lord Wharton to justify himself to my Lord Orford, so that there was 
then no confidence between any two of them but my lord president and Lord 
Sunderland . . .ё 


Coningsby is not a particularly good witness: an unreliable and vindictive 
intriguer, who was endeavouring simultaneously to ingratiate himself with the 
'duumvirs', Godolphin and Marlborough, and with Wharton. But his account 
tallies with what we know of the strenuous efforts made by the Junto in 1709 to 
obtain the admiralty for Orford, and the genuine distress shown by Somers at 
their repeated failure." More important, the story of a rupture between Somers 
and Wharton, provoked by the former, is supported by other evidence, from 
Coningsby's own correspondence with Wharton and from Wharton's cor- 
respondence with Sunderland. This material is contained in the Sunderland 
manuscripts from Blenheim Palace, Coningsby's papers in the British Library 
and the Public Record Office of Northern Ireland, and in a small cache of 
Wharton papers, hitherto unused by historians, on microfilm in the National 
Library of Ireland. It concerns Wharton's Irish viceroyalty, his plans to secure 
some legislative relief for Protestant Dissenters in Ireland, and what he regarded 
as the machinations of colleagues in England to undermine his authority. The 
Wharton who emerges is not quite the triumphant swaggerer portrayed in 
modern sketches of his уісегоуа[гу. The brashness is there, but so too is chronic 
anxiety and over-sensitivity to criticism or opposition. 

Wharton had long coveted the viceroyalty, probably for the opportunities it 
afforded of making money, though another reason was that his second marriage 
in 1692 had brought him some Irish estates, at Rathfarnham, near Dublin, and 
thus an interest in the kingdom. His name had been linked with the office in the 
mid sixteen-nineties, and when in 1707 the Junto had forced the dismissal of the 
tory lord lieutenant, Ormonde, Wharton had expected to replace him.? By the 
time he finally succeeded, he was clear in his mind as to what he wished to do as 
viceroy. Prolonged reflection on possibilities and correspondence with Irish 
politicians had given him settled ideas about men and measures. He was 


* Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 57862 fo. 48. Coningsby's bad handwriting and frequent emendations make 
this important document difficult to read and in places quite indecipherable. 

? Miscellaneous State Papers from 1501 to 1726, ed. P. Yorke, earl of Hardwicke (2 vols., 1778), ii. 479; 
H. L. Snyder, ‘Queen Anne versus the Junto: the effort to place Orford at the head of the admiralty 
in 1709’, Huntington Libr. Quart., xxxv (197 1—2), 331. 

* See especially L. A. Dralle, 'Kingdom in reversion: the Irish viceroyalty of the earl of Wharton, 
1708—10', Huntington Libr. Quart., xv (1951-2), 393-481. Dralle relied heavily on the published letters 
of Joseph Addison, Wharton's chief secretary, and on the State Papers in the Public Record Office. 
However, only a fraction of the correspondence between Wharton and Secretary Sunderland is to be 
found in the State Papers, the bulk of it being in the Sunderland papers from Blenheim, now in the 
British Library. These were used by H. L. Snyder to give a more accurate account of Wharton's 
travails in Ireland, which remains unpublished: ‘Charles Spencer, grd earl of Sunderland, as 
secretary of state, 1706—10: a study of cabinet government and party politics in the reign of Queen 
Anne’ (University of California, Berkeley, Ph.D. dissertation, 1968), pp. 258-65. 

УН. Horwitz, Parliament, Policy and Politics in the Reign of William III (Manchester, 1977), pp. 154, 
156; Surrey Record Office, Guildford Muniment Room, 1248/2 (Midleton MSS.) fo. 254, Alan to 
Thornas Brodrick, 8 Feb. 1707; Christ Church, Oxford, Wake MSS., xvii fo. 165, White Kennett to 
Wake, 17 Apr. 1707. I am obliged to the late earl of Midleton for permitting me to consult his 
manuscripts. 
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determined to advance the whig interest in Ireland, by dismissing tories and 
filling the Castle administration with *honest' men, and by relieving Protestant 
Dissenters from the legal disabilities at which they fretted. The latter was a point 
of principle: according to his ‘official’ biographer, he ‘often declared he was a 
friend to the Dissenters .. . because they were always friends to the constitution 
and ... he was against anything which tended to put any hardships upon 
them'.!? That Dissenters on both sides of the Irish Sea generally voted whig was 
also no doubt in his mind. The most recent, and most hated, addition to the 
penal laws against Dissenters in Ireland was the so-called ‘Test clause’ which had 
been added by the English privy council to the 1704 Irish Popery Bill, imposing 
on all Crown and municipal office-holders a legal obligation to receive the 
sacrament in the Church of Ireland. This had been a damaging blow to 
presbyterian interests in borough corporations, and repeal of the Test had 
become the Irish Dissenters’ principal aim.!? The Junto supported them, perhaps 
seeing this as a useful precedent for a similar repeal in England. Pembroke was 
compelled to make some move against the Test during his viceroyalty in 1707, 
and when he failed the Junto complained at his having neglected the means of 
uniting Irish Protestants against the popish menace.'* Wharton's instructions 
empowered him to take measures to encourage ‘a perfect union’ among 
Protestants, without specifying repeal, but the Dissenters themselves expected an 
attack on the Test, regarding his appointment as an 'encouragement ... to 
themselves". 

There was, however, a considerable difficulty, in that repeal was unpopular in 
both houses of the Irish parliament, and not only with tories but also with a 
substantial section of the whig party there. Pembroke's attempt had foundered 
when prominent whig back-benchers in the Commons spoke in favour of 
retaining the Тез..15 The leader of the Irish whigs, Alan Brodrick, feared what 
might happen if repeal were to be pushed in Ireland in 1709. His own estate 
being situated in county Cork, where there were comparatively few Dissenters, he 
felt no personal involvement in the question, and rather resented the for- 
wardness of those Ulster whigs with presbyterian connections or presbyterian 
voters who would urge on the new viceroy a radical approach. He wrote to his 
brother Thomas in England in January 1709 that he considered himself and his 
friends to be ‘very harshly done by to be made the chief marks of all the rancour 
of the tories ... we are not Dissenters, nor do we have any relation or 


acquaintance of that sort ... yet we are made the butts to be always shot at’.!® 


19 [R. Steele,] Memotrs of the Life . . . of Thomas, late Marquess of Wharton (1715), рр. 18, 16, 37-8. 

!! See J. G. Simms, ‘The making of a penal law (s Anne, с. 6), 1703-4’, Irish Hist. Studies, xii 
(1960—1), 105-18. 

! D, W. Hayton, ‘Ireland and the English ministers, 1707—16' (unpublished University of Oxford 
D.Phil. thesis, 1975), рр. 38—40; The Letters of Joseph Addison, ed. W. Graham (Oxford, 1941), p .187. 

1з Hayton, рр. 178-9, 224; Trevelyan, ii. 442. 

м Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 61634, ‘Draught of Instructions to the Ld. Lieut. of Ireland’; Trinity 
College, Dublin, MS. 2531 (King letterbooks) p. 61, Archbishop King to Edward Southwell, 16 Feb. 
1709. At the time of writing the volumes of Blenheim Papers in the British Library have not been 
foliated. 

15 Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 9715 fo. 170, Anderson Saunders to Edward Southwell, 5 July 1707; 
Leicestershire Record Office, Finch MSS., box 4950, bundle 22, Charles Dering to Southwell, 8 July 
1707. 

16 Guildford Mun. Room, 1248/2 fo. 350, Alan to Thomas Brodrick, 13 Jan. 1709. Swift's 
allegation, in A Letter from a Member of the House of Commons in Ireland to a Member of the House of Commons 
in England, Concerning the Sacramental Test (1709), reprinted in Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift, ed. H. 
Davis and others (16 vols., Oxford, 1989-68), ii. 112, that in 1708 Brodrick was agitating among 
whigs in England for the repeal of the Test by an act of the Westminster parliament, is 
unsubstantiated. It is possible that such a move, transferring responsibility to the English ministry, 
would have better suited the Irish whigs. 
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Presumably he impressed his fears upon Wharton, with whom he and his brother 
were in close touch. 

Assuming that a frontal assault would fail, the lord lieutenant proposed to 
accomplish repeal by an indirect method. Wharton discussed the subject first 
with Coningsby, who aspired to the role of expert adviser on Irish policy (as well 
as his present post he had served as а lord justice there in 1690-2), and who was 
related to Wharton through the latter's second marriage, a connection he was 
bent on making the most of. A scheme was devised, which it appears was then 
agreed upon at a conference with Godolphin and Somers, to repeal the Test in 
the same way it had been imposed in 1704, by the English privy council tacking a 
clause to a Popery Bill. Poynings's Law decreed that Irish bills were to be drafted 
by the Irish privy council and approved by the Council in England, before being 
presented to the Irish parliament to be accepted or rejected, with no possibility 
of amendment. In order to allow the Irish parliament a constructive part in 
legislation this provision was customarily circumvented: except for the few 
measures required to begin a session, most legislation originated as ‘heads of 
bills’ drawn up by one or other of the two Houses. Wharton intended to get his 
supporters in the Irish house of commons to put forward heads of a Popery Bill, 
into which the Council in England would insert a repeal clause, his hope being 
that the great popularity of the anti-popery cry would induce enough members 
to swallow their dislike of Dissenters and pass the bill. In his speech to both 
Houses at the opening of the session on 5 May 1709 he recommended that they 
consider whether it was necessary to have an act to 'enforce or explain' previous 
penal laws against Catholics, and also reminded his audience of the importance 
of ‘cultivating and preserving a good understanding amongst all the Protestants 
of this kingdom', a remark understood by many to be a call for the repeal of the 
Test, though he himself denied it. In their reply the Commons made по 
mention of the Test but agreed that it was reasonable for Dissenters to be 
relieved of 'any uneasiness in the exercise of their religious worship'.!? They also 
voted quickly to bring in heads of a new Popery Bill. This was looked upon as a 
promising start. Wharton wrote to Coningsby, ‘I think the way seems to be so 
laid for the scheme that was proposed, that it can't fail, unless it be on your side 
of the water, which, if it should do, I must be entirely undone in my credit, which 
is pawned very deep'.?? 

At this stage Wharton's suspicions seem to have been directed only at 
Godolphin. Relations between the Junto and the lord treasurer were very 
strained. Godolphin's inability, or, as the Junto professed to see it, his 
unwillingness, to persuade Anne to make Orford first lord of the admiralty had 
given rise to bitterness, and in January the treasurer's friends and the Junto 
whigs had been on opposite sides in the house of lords in the struggle over the 
Queensberry peerage case.?! Wharton himself had never got on well with 
Godolphin. Furthermore, he had recently involved himself in a squabble with 
the ‘duumvirs’ in the matter of an Irish appointment. In April 1709 the office of 
Irish muster-master or commissary general fell vacant, and the viceroy wrote to 
Godolphin and Sunderland, the Secretary of State, strongly recommending a 


7 Wharton’s second wife was Coningsby's cousin on his mother's side. 

1* The Journals of the House of Commons of the Kingdom of Ireland 1613—1776 (19 vols., Dublin, 1758-76), 
iii. 567; Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 47025 fo. 119, Sir John Perceval to Edward Southwell, 7 May 1709. 

19 Irish Commons Journals, iii. 578. 

?? Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 57861 fo. 107, Wharton to Coningsby, 7 May 1709. 

?! Snyder, ‘Queen Anne versus the Junto’, pp. 825-81; C. Jones, ‘Godolphin, the whig Junto and 
the Scots: a new Lords’ division list from 1709’, Scottish Hist. Rev., lviii (1979), 158—74. 
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whig member of the Irish house of commons.?* Godolphin, however, had 
already promised the post to a nominee of the duke of Marlborough, and was 
prepared to ignore Wharton's letter, informing Marlborough that the viceroy 
‘seems to acknowledge ... this place is, among others, reserved to the queen’s 
disposal’.?* This was wishful thinking. Wharton flew into a fury at the arrival of 
Marlborough's man in Dublin with his warrant, refused to confirm the 
appointment and referred the question back to Godolphin, explaining to 
Coningsby, who he doubtless knew to be a confidant of the treasurer, that the 
issue of the warrant had seriously harmed his 'interest'.* On examination it 
appeared that Godolphin's assumption about the right of recommendation had 
been mistaken, and he admitted as much to Wharton, but, encouraged by 
Marlborough, he stuck to his guns.5 At last Wharton was forced to acquiesce, a 
humiliation which he did not soon forget. ‘The business of the muster-master’, 
he wrote later, ‘gave the first blow to some little credit, that I had got here’.?6 
Thereafter he was prepared to believe the worst of the treasurer. 

In the affair of the repeal of the*Test, however, it was to become clear to 
Wharton that there were also others, ‘old friends’, on whom he could not rely. 
Despite his optimistic letters, the realization was growing among his cabinet 
colleagues that repeal, by any means, was not worth the risk. It may be that they 
flinched at the thought of the outraged protests of English tories who regarded 
repeal in Ireland as the thin end of the wedge: there had been a foretaste of this 
likely response during the previous winter, when tory opinion was galvanized by 
rumours that the English Test was to be repealed.?' Equally, they might have 
come to doubt Wharton's assurances. Whatever the reason, Godolphin, with 
whom opposition may have originated, was sure that ‘there will be no room here 
to make the least step in it'.?* It was Coningsby who broke the news to Wharton. 
Asked by the viceroy to do what he could to 'set lord treasurer and lord president 
right, in all the steps that must be made’, Coningsby reported on 21 May, while 
the heads of the Popery Bill were still bogged down in committee in the Irish 
house of commons, that nothing at all was going to be done.?? Careful to shield 
Godolphin, he contrived to throw the blame entirely upon Somers: 


In my last I told your lordship that the lord treasurer designed to take the first 
opportunity to discourse my lord president and have his opinion how in the best manner 
to carry on the intended scheme when your lordship shall transmit the bills, but found 
that the proposition was entirely new to his lordship, he saying that you my lord had 
acquainted him with your intentions to endeavour tlie taking off the Test this session but 
never had opened to him the method of doing on't, at which my lord treasurer, very much 
concerned for fear your lordship should be on this side disappointed in case you should 
succeed on that, and likewise because he did not know that you had not imparted this 


*t The Marlborough-Godolphan Correspondence, ed. H. L. Snyder (s vols., Oxford, 1975), iii. 1251. 

75 Ibid., iii. 1248. 

** Hist. MSS. Comm., Egmont MSS., ii. 236-7; Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 57861 fos. 109-10, Wharton to 
Coningsby, 16 May 1709. 

28 Marlborough-Godolphin Correspondence, iii. 1248, 1251. 

26 Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 61684, Wharton to Sunderland, 26 July 1709. 

?! Holmes, p. 105. СЕ С. V. Bennett, The Tory Crisis in Church and State, 1688—1730 (Oxford, 1975), 

. 101-2. 
PPa Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 57861 fo. 73, Godolphin to Coningsby, 2 June [1709]. There is a tantalizing 
glimpse of evidence from Somers’s papers, since destroyed, concerning Godolphin’s reaction, in New 
York Public Library, Hardwicke collection, 33 (enclosure), Charles Yorke to Joseph Yorke, 19 Sept. 
1742: ‘I have discovered some papers worth notice of Lord Wharton out of Ireland as to the scheme 
he had for taking off the Test in that kingdom and the jealousy Lord Godolphin had conceived of it 
from some conversation ill understood before his going as lieutenant into Ireland’. 

7? Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 57861 fos. 107—8, Wharton to Coningsby, 7 May 1709. 
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whole business to my lord president before he had made me lay it before the queen, said 
to me your lordship must believe it is a great surprise, since I am sure 1 never mentioned 
this thing to you without at the same time telling you that all the success here would 
depend upon my lord president's approbation of it and engaging in it, and I can't say now 
whether he does one or will do the other . . .5° 


Wharton was mortified. He told Coningsby that he had had no letter 


from lord treasurer or lord president, upon the subject-matter of what you write. It is not 
much to be wondered at, that men who have so many other things to employ their 
thoughts about, should be subject to forget or mistake, but I that have nothing of so much 
consequence to think of, do very well remember that some few days before I left London I 
had the honour to wait upon those two lords by appointment at lord treasurer's where the 
proposition . . . was fully opened, and I had reason to think that they both entered into it. 


He himself was still convinced that the scheme could succeed: 


If either or both of them should have found cause to alter their opinions, I shall however 
have endeavoured (and with some measure of success) to have prepared everything that 
was thought necessary as a foundation for it. There will be a Bill of Popery sent over, that 
everybody is fond of; there is a seeming inclination in most men to peace and friendship 
amongst all Protestants ... I dare not answer for it, that this parliament would agree to 
such a clause as is desired, if it were sent over; and yet I must own, that I think there are so 
many gentlemen who desire it, out of principle, and so many others who, by some means 
or other, might be led into it, as would make a majority.*! 

But when the bill returned from London there was no new clause. 

A worse mortification was to follow. It concerned the all-important Money 
Bill, the passage of which was the main purpose of any Irish parliamentary 
session. Since the early sixteen-nineties the Irish house of commons had claimed 
a ‘sole right’ in the drawing up of supply legislation and amendments to their 
‘heads’ were bitterly resented. Any alteration now would be not only unpopular 
but peculiarly embarrassing to Wharton's whig managers in the Commons, who 
in the past had been among the most vociferous champions of the ‘sole right’. 
The lord lieutenant was greatly alarmed, therefore, to hear criticism of the 
Money Bill *heads' from the English privy council, and wrote off forthwith to 
Sunderland to answer it. What the ministers had taken exception to was a clause 
in the preamble stating that the duties were granted in part for the purchase of 
arms and the building of arsenals for the militia. Wharton was at pains to deny 
that this constituted an appropriation, the main cause of concern, and at the 
same time stressed the value of the project to the security of the Protestant 
interest.5? Repeated protestations that there was nothing unusual in the form of 
the bill and that any alteration would be interpreted in Ireland as a deliberate 
slight on the viceroy, failed to persuade the Council to leave the heads intact. 
Instead they fudged a compromise, changing the details of the commitment in 
the preamble, so that only one arsenal was to be built and stocked, and not for 
the militia but the regular army. In this way the arms would remain under the 
control and at the disposal of the central government: such, at any rate, was the 
logic behind the amendment. Not surprisingly, it was lost on Wharton. ‘The 

з P.R.O. of Northern Ireland, T. 1185/11 (De Ros MSS.), Coningsby to Wharton, 21 May 1709. I 
would like to thank the Deputy Keeper of the Records for permission to quote from documents in his 
care. 

3! Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 57861 fos. 112-13, Wharton to Coningsby, $1 May 1709. 

?! Ibid., Add. MS. 61634, Wharton to Sunderland, зо, 24 June 1709; ibid., Add. MS. 57861 fo. 73, 
Godolphin to Coningsby, 2 June [1709]. 

8 Ibid., Add. MS. 61634, Wharton to Sunderland, 5 July 1709. 
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making of any alteration in the Money Bill’, he told Sunderland, ‘is what will give 
the greatest offence’. With this change, he could ‘foresee no hope for nothing [sic] 
but the loss of this bill’, and he added, ‘I am afraid those that wish me not well 
have been too cunning in this matter both for my friends and me’.*4 

Godolphin was still the most obvious suspect. Indeed the lord treasurer was at 
this very time attempting once more to obstruct Wharton's wishes in a patronage 
matter, ignoring the viceroy's request to postpone filling a vacancy in the Irish 
revenue commission and preparing by devious means to secure the appoint- 
ment for his own candidate. But there were now other ill-wishers. When the 
heads of the Money Bill were being debated in Whitehall, Godolphin gleefully 
reported to Marlborough that all was not well between the lord president and 
viceroy. He wrote: 


Lord Wharton seems to apply himself more to making his court in that country [Ireland] 
than to please his old friends. In this Somers and Sunderland are not at all shy in showing 
their dissatisfaction at his conduct; whether it be really because it is not in itself without 
blame, or because they are not unwilling to lay hold of the opportunity, I shall not take 
upon те to say; but I incline to think there may be a mixture of both in the present case.?5 


The episode of the Test clause had no doubt communicated this attitude to 
Wharton, and on first hearing that there were difficulties over the heads the 
viceroy took particular care to explain matters to Sunderland, with whom as 
Secretary of State he was obliged to correspond officially, and to Somers, sending 
the latter a long account which, Wharton told Sunderland, 1... hope will set me 
right with both your lordships' While awaiting the Council's verdict he 
cautiously avoided accusing his Junto colleagues themselves of disloyalty and in 
writing to Sunderland laid the blame squarely on the treasurer: ‘it is pretty plain 
that my lord treasurer hath some correspondents here, who make it their 
business to represent my poor endeavours іп the worst light they can'.** To 
Coningsby, on the other hand, he declared his conviction that 'various 
informations’ to his prejudice had been sent from Dublin to Godolphin ‘and 
others? 59 

Once he had buckled down to the business of getting the amended bill 
through the Irish parliament, and had indeed won a notable victory when the 
Commons voted on 12 August by a majority of ninety to commit it, Wharton felt 
free to reproach his ‘old friends’. Giving Sunderland the news, and agreeing with 
him that ‘we can't expect to have any reasonable good treatment from others, if 
we don't stick better together than we have done’, he went on to say, 


but you must give me leave . . . to observe, that there is very little reason to hope we shall 
do so, since upon all occasions those that should do otherwise are always studying to put 
hardships upon one another, which it is pretty evident I have reason to complain of now, 


*! P.R.O., SP 63/366/150-1, Wharton to Sunderland, 18 July 1709. 

*5 Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 61459, Arthur Maynwaring to the duchess of Marlborough, "Tuesday 
afternoon'. 

38 Marlborough-Godolphin Correspondence, iii. 1294-5. It is worth noting that Arthur Maynwaring, the 
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and disparaged the viceroy’s abilities and achievements (The Private Correspondence of Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough (з vols., 1838), i. 217-18), was himself said by Coningsby to be ‘a creature of the Junto's 
and more particularly of Lord Sommers's' (‘Lord Coningsby's account of the state of political parties 
during the reign of Queen Anne’, ed. Sir H. Ellis, Archaeologia, xxxviii (1860), 9-10). 

?! Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 61634, Wharton to Sunderland, 20 June 1709. 

35 Ibid., Wharton to Sunderland, 5 July 1709. А 

3 Ibid., Add. MS. 57861 fos. 114—15, Wharton to Coningsby, 5 July 1709 (my italics). 
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from one that never had any manner of reason to treat me ill, in a thing that is almost 
fatal, to any little credit that I might have here.*? 


Sunderland's reply was conciliatory, offering all future support in the making of 
whatever alterations in the Irish administration the victorious lord lieutenant 
should think fit and trying to sweep previous differences under the carpet: 


I will answer for it, you will have the assistance of all your old friends towards its being 
done in the manner you yourself can desire. I am very sorry you should think you have 
reason to complain of any of these, but I really don't know who you mean by that one you 
mention in your letter, and I assure you there shall be nothing wanting that is in my power 
that you may never have reason to complain. When I have the honour of seeing you I shall 
be able to tell you some anecdotes of what has passed in your absence, which will confirm 
you in your opinion what we are to expect from some people, if we do not stick 
together... 


Later in the same letter he made a more specific reference to doing his best to 
prevent the archbishop of Armagh, Narcissus Marsh, from being named one of 
the lords justices when Wharton returned to England, and added, ‘and you may 
depend upon lord president’s doing his’.*! 

Sunderland was as good as his word. In the matter of Marsh’s appointment 
the lord lieutenant got his way,*? and during the winter of 1709-10 Wharton was 
able to put through considerable changes in the personnel at Dublin castle, so 
that when he came again to Ireland in the following year he presided over a 
decidedly more whiggish administration.** There was no repeat in 1710 of the 
problems he had faced in 1709, for now he could be sure of the co-operation of 
Somers and Sunderland. One of the immediate occasions of his differences with 
Somers had disappeared with the abandonment of all hopes of repealing the Test 
in the wake of the violent High Church reaction in England to the impeachment 
of Dr. Sacheverell. The underlying cause had also been removed: in November 
1709 Godolphin had at last been able to appoint Orford as first lord of the 
admiralty. Only Halifax of the Junto lords was still left out in the cold, which 
probably accounts for the ‘position of neutrality’ he is alleged to have adopted in 
1709-10 between the administration and its backstairs enemy, Robert Harley, 
the last reverberation of the act of ‘betrayal’ described by Coningsby.“ 


DAVID HAYTON 
l 

40 Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 61634. Wharton to Sutherland, 12 Aug. 1709. 

41 National Library of Ireland, Nicholson album (microfilm p. 348), Sunderland to Wharton, 19 
Aug. 1709. 

42 He did, however, have to accept the inclusion of Marlborough's nominee, Richard Ingoldsby, 
against his ‘inclinations’ (Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 61163, Ingoldsby to Marlborough, 18 Sept. 1709; 
ibid., Add. MS. 47025 fo. 182, Philip to Sir John Perceval, 20 Sept. 1709). 

© 45 One of the most important of these alterations was the replacement of the moderate tory 
solicitor-general Sir Richard Levinge by the whig John Forster, a move Wharton had demanded as 
soon as the Money Bill vote was over, in which Levinge had appeared against him (Yale University, 
Beinecke Library, Osborn collection, Danby MSS., box з (Godolphin papers), Wharton to 
[Godolphin], 15 Aug. 1709). 
* A. McInnes, Robert Harley, Puritan Poltician (1970), p. 119. See also Ellis, ii. 683—9. 


The Liberal Nomination Controversy in 
Manchester, 1847 


DuRING THE mid Victorian period, even though the Liberal party enjoyed a 
parliamentary majority, the differing groups within it agreed on few specific 
issues. There was a widely held belief in reform, but the priority and direction of 
this led to disagreements in principle. Nowhere was this tenuous unity better 
shown than in the manufacturing capital of the north, Manchester, which, 
because it was regarded as the cradle of the Anti-Corn Law movement, had 
acquired a reputation for radicalism. This persisted for many years in spite of 
Cobden’s description of Birmingham as being a far greater nursery of radicalism 
than Manchester had ever been. Even while that reputation for radicalism was 
being acquired, Manchester Liberals had demonstrated their inherent conservat- 
ism over many issues. Disunity had been evident during the agitation to secure 
the repeal of the corn laws, exemplified in the break away from the chamber of 
commerce which created the Manchester Commercial Association. Not all 
Manchester's Liberals were closely associated with the Anti-Corn Law League's 
organization as it developed in the eighteen-forties. Even after the victory of 
1846, the old League nucleus, under the leadership of George Wilson, continued 
to occupy an active political role locally, in spite of the pledge that the League 
would be dissolved when repeal was achieved. The work of this organization, 
centred in Newall's Buildings, included the monopolization of much local 
patronage, at a time when this remained an important demonstration of local 
power. The influential Liberals who remained outside this group were 
increasingly willing to challenge this claim to control and the controversy over 
the nomination of a successor to Mark Philips as one of Manchester's M.P.s was 
only one of many. 

Manchester's enfranchisement and later incorporation had encouraged the 
mill-owning aristocracy of the town to accept the views propounded in the 
earlier editorials of John Edward Taylor and Jeremiah Garnett! These had 
clearly demonstrated the differences between what became known as the 
Guardian group and John Bright and his supporters. The Anti-Corn Law League 
had been a convenient vehicle for accomplishing and emphasizing their 
newly-acquired political and economic power, as Cobden wrote: 


The great capitalist class formed an excellent basis for the Anti-Corn Law movement, for 
they had inexhaustible purses, which they opened freely in a contest where not only their 
pecuniary interests but their pride as an ‘order’ was at stake. But I very much doubt 
whether such a state of society is favourable to a democratic world.? 


Liberals also held vastly differing attitudes concerning Ireland and the Irish 
problem. John Bright’s view was a minority one acquired during a visit to 
Ireland during the years of the Great Famine, when he had witnessed its horrors 


1 Manchester Guardian, 23 Apr. 1892, 15 Nov. 1837, and confirmed by an editorial in the Manchester 
and Salford Advertiser, 21 May 1886 in which Prentice calls the Manchester Guardian 'the foul prostitute 
and dirty parasite of the worst portion of the millowners’. 

* Cobden to Peel, quoted in W. D. Grampp, The Manchester School of Economics (Stanford, Calif., 
1960), p. 63. 
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and degradation, convincing him that some kind of reform was essential. This 
view was idiosyncratic, since there was considerable anti-Irish feeling among the 
Lancashire. working classes who feared a general reduction in their living 
standard because of cheap Irish labour flooding the market. The manufacturing 
middle class also feared Catholicism since it could create yet another authority to 
challenge the virtually oligarchic control they had exercised over their work 
forces. In the party, differences were strong and lasting, eventually culminating 
in the break by the Liberal Unionists led by Joseph Chamberlain in 1886. 
Manchester's Liberal party eventually followed the Home Rule policy of 
Gladstone and declared their support in 1885, but such a view was not 
universally popular. 

The Manchester Guardian believed the dominating issue of the day to be 
education, which was a subject closely associated with the general Irish problem. 
Here, Bright's view once again diverged from the Guardian group and others 
since he believed in a voluntary system, fearing Anglican domination. Many 
Liberals did not accept this, among them Richard Cobden and a leading 
Manchester calico merchant, the fellow Quaker, William Nield, who supported 
state-controlled education as a means of achieving some degree of social parity.* 
This faction increased the fragmentation of Liberalism because many became 
less radically-minded and caused problems elsewhere.* Joseph Bentley? a 
prominent local Liberal educationalist, advocated a state education system, 
received widespread support among fellow Liberals and helped revive the 
long-standing differences among them in Manchester. The retiring M.P., Mark 
Philips, had caused earlier opposition when he espoused a national system in 
1833, during arguments concerning the Factories Education Bill. 

Opposition to Philips’s views had been expressed then by a similar group to 
the Guardian group because many businessmen became rather conventional 
whigs fearing further franchisal reforms. They probably represented the 
opinions of the average cotton manufacturer more than the theories of either 
Cobden or Bright. These favoured Cobden as the partner for T. Milner Gibson. 
George Wilson, the Liberal party agent and ex-chairman of the Anti-Corn Law 
Association, and John Potter,® a leading local figure in Liberal and manufactur- 
ing circles, sounded out Cobden on his reactions to the proposition. His answers 
were equivocal because he was aware that Bright regarded becoming 
Manchester’s M.P. as a privilege and distinction, as well as considering himself to 
be more representative of the new spirit of the age than either of the two 
favoured candidates. The Guardian group, which continued to show deference to 
landed connections, viewed Cobden’s own estate favourably: for them he was a 
more acceptable candidate than Bright in that Cobden’s deeply-held convictions 
were usually expressed only to those as committed as he was to radicalism. 
Consequently he appeared more amenable to propriety than Bright, who had 
long been regarded by many in Manchester as a Jack Cade because one of his 


* R. G. Cowherd, The Politics of English Dissent (1959), p. 86. 

* Cf. F. M. L. Thompson, ‘Whigs and Liberals in the West Riding, 1830-60’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lxxiv 
(1959), 214-89. 

* Bentley believed in the creation of a national system of education as well as an inspectorate, 
building teachers' training colleges and creating local education authorities. He was a member of the 
royal commission on education in 1839. 

6 Manchester Guardian, 25 Oct. 1858 (obituary), in which he was described ‘as in politics an advanced 
Liberal, advocating the enlargement of the electoral body to the extent of the household franchise’. 
He was the son of Sir Thomas Potter, first mayor of Manchester, knighted at the queen's specific 
request during a royal visit. Thomas Potter was the younger son of Sir Thomas Potter. The Potters, a 
prominent Manchester family, had previously poured money into the League's fund. 
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more turbulent Anti-Corn Law meetings in the Manchester Exchange in 1842 
had resulted in the suspension of business. This had upset the grandees because 
Cobden remarked later to a prominent Liberal that 'our excellent and 
thorough-going friend John Bright has a host of opponents among the 
thin-skinned moneyed people’.’ This probably indicated his own approval of 
Bright's aims if not his methods. 

Another of the group, a prominent local merchant who gave contributions to 
the party funds and who became the chairman of the breakaway Manchester 
Commercial Association, was James Aspinall Turner. He ‘was what may be 
termed a moderate Whig’, and Liberal in name only, and was regarded as being 
more likely to have Manchester's commercial interests at heart.’ He became 
disenchanted with what he believed to be Bright’s more democratic principles, 
and his contributions to party funds decreased and later ceased. The Potter 
family also joined the opposition, as Bright commented: 


I can’t quite understand the conduct of the Potters—it must arise from envy or 
jealousy—Tom really can have no objection to extreme opinions . . . nothing should be 
done to irritate the Potter or Nield party—a little reflection may perhaps heal the wounds 
which late occurrences have made.? 


Their animosity could possibly have been aggravated by the fact that Bright 
came from the rival manufacturing town of Rochdale which added to the 
resentment that no one among Manchester's own merchant families was thought 
worthy of the honour of representing the town. Personal acrimony must have 
played some part in the decision to support the candidacy of Lord Lincoln when 
Cobden finally indicated his lack of interest in the seat. 

The nomination of Lincoln, who was a Peelite, a recent convert to Free Trade 
and the son of the duke of Newcastle, was popular among the mill-owning 
aristocracy who saw in his representation the expression and fulfilment of their 
own acceptability. They hoped to counteract any extremism aroused by Bright, 
thereby mitigating Manchester’s reputation as a hotbed of radicalism, and to 
arrive at a means of continuing to exercise political and economic power with the 
appearance of a social conscience. Lincoln also received support from many 
Anglicans and those Dissenters and Quakers who opposed Bright’s educational 
voluntaryism, among them William Brown, the Liberal M.P. for South 
Lancashire. This uneasy alliance of conflicting interests reflected in the 
conservative and radical attitudes to Liberalism had been partly explained by the 
editor of a radical local newspaper previously, for Archibald Prentice had 
written: 


Why do Liberal manufacturers howl so lustily for the Repeal of the Corn Laws? Because 
with reduced prices of corn they will be able to reduce the wages of the working man, in 
order that they might compete with foreigners who live upon potatoes.!° 


Lincoln himself probably realized the futility of the exercise as well as the fact 
that he was being made use of in a purely local quarrel. A letter to the Guardian 
from George Wilson,!! the agent, who had vast political experience and influence 


1 British Library, Additional MSS., Cobden Papers, Cobden to Parkes, 18 July 1846. 

* Manchester Guardian, 21 Sept. 1867 (obituary); J. T. Skinner, ‘John Bright and the representation 
of Manchester in the house of commons, 1847-57’ (unpublished University of Wales M.A. thesis, 
1965), рр. 8-9. 

У Manchester Central Reference Library, Wilson Papers (М. зо), Bright to Wilson, 5, 6 Nov. 1846. 

10 Manchester and Salford Advertiser, 29 March 1841. 

11 Manchester Guardian, 30 Jan. 1847. 
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which he continued to exercise, assessed realistically the situation in the wards 
and persuaded Lincoln to withdraw, citing *the support of a compact and 
well-organized party accustomed to act together in electioneering tactics' as the 
reason.!? Lincoln's withdrawal and Bright's consequent nomination to partner 
Milner Gibson was reluctant accepted by the group, which retained a 
half-conscious deference towards a landed class it had previously mocked, but 
whom it now wished to emulate. Cobden remarked a little later: 


it is pitiful to see a Mayor of Manchester imitating the obsolete sensuality of the Cockney 
Corporation, which like Smithfield has outlived its time, and ought to be equally the 
subject of sanitary reform.!* 


This pungent view was shared by Bright, who expressed it more publicly, 
attracting to himself more public opprobrium and alienating the mill-owners 
who aspired to copy metropolitan banquets and civic ritual in character with mid 
Victorian Liberalism. Their goal had been achieved under an ostensibly 
philanthropic and popular programme. Cobden and Bright believed that repeal 
was merely a step towards greater achievements, the most important of which 
even they could not agree upon. The differences between the radicals and the 
conservative Guardian group inevitably increased, but in Manchester in 1847 the 
memories of the success of the League were too recent and the possibility that all 
which had been gained could be lost was too real for the disparate groups to 
separate. Cobden, a shrewder political observer than most, was to write after the 
1857 election, which saw the triumph of whiggery: 


We have been under the impression that, because Manchester was a very proper cradle for 
the Anti-Corn Law League—ergo—it would be a good place for other agitations. The 
very prosperity which free trade has given you, in doubling your exports in a dozen years, 
has tended to strengthen the aristocratic influence and render democracy unfashionable— 
what so natural that your genteel people should kick down the ladder by which they 
rose.!* 


JOHN SKINNER 
12 Manchester Guardian, 27 Feb. 1847. 


18 Cobden Papers, Cobden to Ashworth, 13 Dec. 1849. 
м Wilson Papers, Cobden to Wilson, go May 1857. 


Historical News 


THE ELEVENTH ÁNGLO-AMERICAN Conference of Historians was held at the 
Institute of Historical Research from 6 to 9 July 1982. This was a plenary Con- 
ference, lasting four days, such asis normally held every five years, and invitations 
had been issued by the University of London to universities and other learned 
institutions in the United Kingdom and overseas. The total number of those 
registered was 512 including 158 from overseas. The Conference opened on the 
Tuesday morning with a general meeting at which Professor J. R. Gillis (Rutgers) 
gave a lecture on 'Conventional marriage and the common people: from 
resistance to compliance, 1700—1980’ as an introduction to the general theme 
of the Conference which was ‘Marriage and the Family’. At the closing general 
meeting, over which the Director of the Institute presided, Professor C. S. R. 
Russell (Yale) gave a paper on “The early seventeenth century and the English 
Civil War’. Further papers were: “The Victorian family and the Roman Catholic 
revival’ by Professor W. L. Arnstein (Illinois at Urbana-Champaign); ‘The 
family and government in Angevin England’ by Professor F. A. Cazel (Connecti- 
cut); ‘The family across the water—some Anglo-American families of the 
seventeenth century’ by Professor D. Cressy (Claremont Graduate School); 
‘Marriage as an enterprise in early nineteenth-century England’ by Miss Leonore 
` Davidoff (Essex); ‘A peasant marriage in sixteenth-century France’ by Professor 
Natalie Z. Davis (Princeton); ‘Marriage preaching in the thirteenth and the 
seventeenth century’ by Dr. D. L. d’Avray (London); ‘The family, health and 
mortality in North America and Britain, 1700-1900’ by Professor R. W. Fogel 
(Chicago) and Professor R. C. Floud (London); ‘Foreign relations and the 
English court, 1638-42’ by Professor Caroline M. Hibbard (Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign); ‘Family, “friends”, and politics in fifteenth-century England’ by 
Professor J. R. Lander (Western Ontario); 'Attitudes towards abortion in the 
nineteenth century' by Professor A. G. McLaren (Victoria); 'Myth and reality in 
the Victorian family: the Paget family as a case study' by Professor M. Jeanne 
Peterson (Indiana); ‘The emergence of the great Quaker business families of 
eighteenth-century London: the rise and fall of a sectarian patriciate' by Professor 
J. M. Price (Michigan); 'The Churchills as a political dynasty in modern British 
politics’ by Dr. R. E. Quinault (Polytechnic of North London); ‘Marriage and 
the family in fifteenth-century England: the Pastons revisited' by Dr. C. F. 
Richmond (Keele); ‘Kinship and power in Normandy and England in the 
eleventh century' by Professor Eleanor M. Searle (California Institute of Tech- 
nology); ‘Law and the theory of the affective family’ by Mrs. Eileen Spring; ‘Sex 
in Middlesex: aspects of marital and extramarital relations in a Massachusetts 
county, 1649-99’ by Mr. R. F. Thompson (East Anglia); ‘Wives and sweethearts 
of Irish state prisoners, 1849' by Professor Blanche M. Touhill (Missouri-St. 
Louis); 'Patterns of household structure in twentieth-century Britain: an 
historical perspective’ by Mr. R. Wall (Cambridge); ‘Marriage and the family in 
seventeenth-century England’ by Dr. K. E. Wrightson (St. Andrews); ‘The growth 
of population in eighteenth-century England: a conundrum resolved’ by 
Professor E. A. Wrigley (London). An exhibition of historical works published in 
the United Kingdom since June 1981 was displayed in the Institute. The Anglo- 
American Historical Committee decided to hold a Conference next year on 
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Thursday and Friday 7 and 8 July 1988. The special theme of the Conference 


will be ‘Central and Local Relationships’. 
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The Eighth Anglo-Soviet Conference of Historians was held in the Soviet 
Union from 10 to 17 May 1982. The British National Committee, with generous 
financial support from the British Council, sent a delegation consisting of 
Professor T. C. Barker, Professor F. M. L. Thompson, Dr. R. P. Bartlett, Mr. J. L. 
Bolton, Professor D. C. Coleman, Mr. M. E. Falkus, Mr. P. W. Gatrell and 
Professor N. Hampson. The following papers were discussed: “Anglo-Baltic 
trade in the sixteenth century’ by J. L. Bolton; ‘On the question of Anglo- 
Russian economic relations in the second half of the sixteenth century, according 
to the data of the Chronicle of William Camden’ by L. A. Nikitina; ‘Problems of 
the Enlightenment in Russia from the last third of the eighteenth to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century’ by R. I. Krasnobaev; "The mental world of 
the French revolutionaries’ by N. Hampson; ‘The British economy, 1945-51: 
restoration and reaction’ by M. E. Falkus; ‘The post-war reconstruction of the 
Soviet economy: the experience of reconversion in a socialist economy, 1945-55" 
by N. I. Khlusov. The cultural programme included visits to Leningrad and 
Zagorsk. 


The Sixth British Legal History Conference will be held at the University of 
East Anglia, 12-15 July 1983. Further details are obtainable from the conveners, 
Ms. Michele Slatter (School of Law) and Dr. Roger Virgoe (School of English 
and American Studies), University of East Anglia, Norwich, МЕД 7TJ. 
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The theme of Һе Sixth Berkshire Conference on the History of Women to be 
held 1-3 June 1984, at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., is ‘Reassessing our 
Past: Women's History after Fifteen Years’. The Programme Committee invites 
proposals for sessions that discuss current debates in women's history, synthesize 
the state of knowledge or identify new research directions. For details, please 
apply to either Carol Groneman, History Department, John Jay College, 
445 W. 59 St, New York, N.Y. 10019 or Mary Beth Norton, History Depart- 
ment, McGraw Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 14853. 
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Special Supplement No. 12 by E. I. Kouri, Elizabethan England and Europe: 
Forty Unprinted Letters from Elizabeth I to Protestant Powers, is distributed to 
subscribers with this present number of the Bulletin. Additional copies may be 
obtained (price £5.00) from the Publications Secretary at the Institute of 
Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, London WC1E 7HU. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


ISOBEL THORNLEY BEQUEST 


The Board of Studies in History in the University 
of London will consider applications for grants to help 
the publication of completed but unpublished works 
in the field of History. Applicants must be past or 
present members of the University of London, first 
consideration being given to those who are or have 
been postgraduate students and to junior teachers of 
History in the University. Further information may be 
obtained from the Academic Registrar, Senate House, 
University of London, WC1E 7HU. 


TWENTY-SEVEN FOUNDATION AWARDS 


Awards are made annually, to United Kingdom 
graduates with an honours degree in history or a related 
subject, towards expenses incurred in the completion 
of advanced historical work (except, normally, theses 
for higher degrees) or towards the costs of publication 
of such work. 


Regulations and application forms, to be returned 
not later than 1 March, may be obtained from 
the Secretary (B), Twenty-Seven Foundation Awards, c/o 
Institute of Historical Research, University of London, 
Senate House, London, WC1E 7HU 
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Preface 


For advice with this work I owe thanks to many people. I am indebted 
to the staffs of archives and libraries who have given me the benefit of 
their expert knowledge as well as permission to publish material from 
their repositories. 

The fullness of gratitude goes to Professor G. R. Elton: from his 
knowledge and insights I have derived enormous benefit over a 
number of years. I should also like to thank Professor A. G. Dickens 
for much kindness, and Dr. M. Oja for checking the Latin text. 

Finally, I am indebted to Professors Gerhard A. Ritter, Thomas 
Nipperdey and Hans Günter Hockerts as well as Drs. Rüdiger vom 
Bruch, Irmgard Steinich, Klaus Tenfelde and Konrad von Zwehl for 
their Gastfreundschaft during my stay at the Institut für Neuere 
Geschichte in Munich. 

I am grateful to the British Academy and the Alexander von 
Humboldt-Stiftung for grants towards the publication of this study. 


Cambridge E. I. K. 
October 1981 
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Introduction 


The era of Elizabeth I (1558—1603) has been much studied, but until 
recently her foreign policy has received insufficient attention. 
Elizabethan diplomacy was dominated by the need to maintain a 
balance of power in Europe, particularly between the Habsburgs and 
Valois. Although there was a shift in policy during Elizabeth’s reign 
towards insularity based on sea-power, English diplomacy was of great 
importance when the religious wars broke out in the mid-sixteenth 
century. England's relations with France and the Spanish empire are 
perhaps well enough known, but a third area of interest—the 
Protestant states of Germany and Scandinavia—has been unduly 
neglected by historians. It is hoped that the present collection of 
documents will help to reverse the common judgement that these 
powers were insignificant in Elizabethan foreign affairs. Indeed, the 
evidence assembled here shows that they were of considerable 
importance in English commerce and politics in the time of Elizabeth I. 

The forty letters in this volume appear in print for the first time. 
They range in date from 1559 to 1599 and belong to the numerous 
out-letters Queen Elizabeth sent to German princes and cities as well as 
to Danish and Swedish kings. They have been selected from documents 
preserved in the archives of the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
German Democratic Republic, Poland, Spain, Denmark and Sweden— 
where a great deal of the crucial evidence concerning English foreign 
affairs has remained in manuscript, much of it little used and some of it 
hitherto unseen. The letters have been principally chosen to illustrate 
Elizabethan policy towards Protestant powers in Counter-Reformation 
Europe. 

Traditionally, England and the Catholic powers, particularly France, 
had looked upon the strength of the German Protestant states and 
cities as an essential factor in European diplomacy. The French had 
seen it as a counterweight to the Austrian and Spanish Habsburgs, the 
English as an insurance against isolation. Queen Elizabeth and ber 
government recognized the necessity of being on terms with the 
German Protestants as a prophylactic measure against Spain, France 
and even the emperor. The political decentralization of the empire, 
however, made any straightforward German policy, let alone action, 
virtually impossible. The majority of the Lutheran princes, led by the 
conservative elector of Saxony, usually preferred to put their trust in 
the moderate and interconfessional policy of the Austrian Habsburgs, 
in the solidarity of the Catholic Estates and in the imperial agree- | 
ments—notably in the Peace of Augsburg. Further, they did not think 
the threat from the Catholic powers great enough to make financial 
sacrifices and thought it unwise to provoke them. Only the Calvinist 
Palatinate, which distinguished itself by its militant and aggressive 
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anti-Catholic and anti-Habsburg policy, was prepared to conduct 
active pan-Protestant policy on a European level, and it thus soon 
became England's most important ally in the empire. 

After the closure of the ports in the Netherlands and of the Antwerp 
money market, England was dependent on the markets in the North 
Sea and on the Baltic and German financial centres. Alongside 
England's official foreign policy were the unofficial activities of various 
groups that had their effect on the country's relations with foreign 
powers. The Merchant Adventurers’ Company was one of the most 
important of these interest-groups and the queen was fully conscious 
that she depended for much of her revenue upon the trade of the 
Adventurers with the Germans. Besides acting as the government's 
financial agents, English merchants were helpful in arranging loans, 
and even in enlisting Reiter and Landsknechte. New evidence related to 
the role of the English trading companies in the country's foreign 
affairs can be found in the letters published here, especially infor- 
mation about the prolonged battle over the privileges of the Merchant 
Adventurers and the Eastland Company on the Continent and the 
corresponding Hanse privileges in England. All this had an impact 
upon Anglo-imperial and, to a lesser extent, to Anglo-Polish dip- 
lomacy. The letters also tell us about the tedious negotiations to settle 
the claims related to the numerous arrests and reprisals against ships 
and goods, negotiations that often took on a threatening political 
aspect. It is clear from letters nos. 6, 12, 18, 15, 16, 24, 28, 32, 85, 
36 and 39, which concern the commercial quarrels between the English 
and the Hanse, that the English commercial ambitions soon became 
unwelcome to the Germans and that controversies led to serious 
disputes. The open rivalry between states of the same religion greatly 
helped to remove ideology from its position of influence on foreign 
affairs. 

During the struggle for dominium maris Baltici that led to the 
prolonged fighting of the Northern Seven Years’ War (1563—70), the 
northern powers, Denmark in particular, began to feature in European 
affairs. For England they were potentially important allies and they 
shared a common hostility towards the Hanse. The economic 
significance of the region was considerable. Denmark had also a 
strategic interest: she guarded the access from the North Sea to the 
Baltic. The possibility of co-operation between France and Denmark, 
and of French and Spanish expansion into the Baltic areas, continued 
to be two of the greatest problems in English policy in northern 
Europe. In Scandinavia, however, the English were consistently 
outwitted by the superior French understanding of Scandinavian 
politics: the French had even established a resident embassy in 
Copenhagen. Realizing her lack of influence there, England increased 
her diplomatic effort in Scandinavia, particularly in Denmark. Various 
aspects of the Anglo-Scandinavian relations are illustrated by nos. 5, 
17, 19, 21, 25, 27 and 29 below. 


In Counter- Reformation Europe as a whole, les deux protectorats were 
widely recognized: that of England over the continental Protestants and 
that of Spain over the Catholics. Queen Elizabeth's policy towards the 
Protestant powers was, it is true, characterized by Protestant ideology 
and religious terminology, but she was primarily interested in 
commerce and national security. In her political calculations, the 
significance of the German states and the northern countries was 
largely determined by the balance of power in Europe, and they, like 
the Huguenots and the Dutch Protestants, were used to diminish the 
pressure directed against England by the great Catholic powers. The 
majority of the letters reproduced here deal with the pan-Protestant 
negotiations. They use religious phraseology, but were written for 
political ends—in fact they were mainly occasioned by threatening 
developments in France and the Low Countries. Nevertheless, they also 
throw new light on the rabies theologorum among the Lutherans and on 
the ideological differences between the Protestants as a whole. 

The dispatches published here shed light on other aspects of English 
diplomacy, such as England's relations with the great Catholic powers 
as seen in the Huguenot wars and in the rebellion in the Low 
Countries; the role of the English ambassador at the Sublime Porte in 
the prolonged quarrels between the Ottoman empire and the Austrian 
Habsburgs; and again the principles and assumptions related to ius 
gentium in the naval warfare of the period. 

The documents below also illuminate the nature of the procedures 
and techniques used by the English in drafting diplomatic dispatches. 
It can be seen what changes there were in the business and 
correspondence of the office of the principal secretary, in the conduct 
of the routine work of the secretaries for foreign tongues and in the 
clerical staff of the office during the Elizabethan period. At the same 
time one learns about matters like the language, forms, handwriting 
and Latinity of diplomatic documents. 

Finally, the letters show Queen Elizabeth's selection of diplomatic 
agents and her way of handling her representatives. They reveal, too, 
something of the mechanics of diplomatic communications and the 
difficulties that made the conduct of international affairs such a slow 
business. New information can be gleaned on the role played by the 
post and courier service in Elizabethan diplomacy, on the selection of 
couriers, on routes and conditions of travel, on regularity of 
service—all matters of some interest, not least since the casual English 
system of ad hoc privileges for aliens was different from the regulated 
systems of the main European powers. 


І ELIZABETH I'S LETTERS 
1. Manuscript Sources 

A considerable portion of Queen Elizabeth's official correspondence 
is predictably to be found in the State Papers Foreign and Domestic at 
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the Public Record Office. From 1547 to June 1577 the general 
correspondence in the foreign series is arranged chronologically, but 
from July 1577 under the countries to which it relates. The correspon- 
dence in the domestic series consists of documents relating to a great 
variety of subjects, including diplomatic, ecclesiastical and military 
matters, parliament and so on. These collections are, however, far 
from complete. This is largely due to the fact that from the reign of 
Henry VIII to the accession of James I there was no usable State Paper 
Office and the State Papers were kept in the custody of the principal 
secretaries and were cared for by their clerks some of whom, like 
Thomas Wilson in the mid-Elizabethan reign, later filled the secretary's 
office themselves. Not even the first efforts to establish a State Paper 
Office during the reign of James I were very successful. It was even 
more unfortunate that many of the state documents were regarded as 
the secretary's private property, and it often happened that on the 
secretary's resignation he took the papers away with him. In addition, 
he sometimes carried on a private or semi-private diplomatic cor- 
respondence. Therefore only a part of the State Papers is to be found in 
the Public Record Office and there are great collections in the British 
Library, Lambeth Palace Library, the library of Hatfield House, the 
university libraries of Cambridge and Oxford and in collections in 
other public repositories or in private hands.! 

The worst deficiency of Tudor State Papers in English collections lies 
in the paucity of out-letters: the secretaries of state normally preserved 
only incoming correspondence and therefore these State Papers consist 
overwhelmingly of in-letters. Out-letters do exist, but only in small 
numbers, often by accident. Furthermore, the collection of in-letters is 
not complete. In the Elizabethan period the State Papers found in 
English repositories and relating to the northern powers, to Sweden in 
particular, are relatively few.* As for Germany, especially in the last 
quarter of the reign, the situation is unfortunate. The State Papers 
contain very few drafts of out-going letters, and there are no 
Entry-Books of out-letters for this time.* 

Foreign Entry-Books comprise a series of official Letter-Books and 
registers containing copies or extracts of out-going letters kept by the 
staff of the secretary of the state. It is, however, by no means complete. 


! F. G. Davenport, ‘Materials for English diplomatic history 1 509-1788 calendared 
in the reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, with references to similar 
materials in the British Museum’, Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report, 18 Appendix 
2 (1917), 357—409. The article is a good résumé of materials on English diplomatic 
history in private collections and in the British Library. 

2С. R. Elton, England 1200-1600, The Sources of History: Studies in the Use of 
Historical Evidence (1969), 73-4. 

* For Denmark see PRO, SP 75/1-3; and for Sweden SP 95/1. Manuscripts below 
cited without location are from the Public Record Office, London. 

* See SP 80/1; SP 81/7-8; and SP 82/4—5. 
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The Public Record Office holds Walsingham's and Lisle Cave's 
Letter-Books. The former covers the years 1577-9 and contains 
dispatches and instructions in Latin, French and English. Many entries 
are in Lawrence Tomson's small and neat running secretary hand but 
some are copied by Cave.’ The latter contains sixty-nine letters in 
Latin, French and English. They cover the years 1571-89 and are 
written by Cave for the queen, Walsingham and Leicester. In these 
Letter-Books are documents related to Flanders, France, German 
states and Holland. Cave's Letter-Book, which is partly calendared in 
the State Papers, Domestic, also includes documents related to Morocco, 
Poland, Scotland, Spain and Sweden. Walsingham probably kept a 
Day-Book during all his years as secretary of state, although only the 
volume covering the period from late 1582 to early 1584 survives." For 
the years 1570—83 his diary, in which he recorded the letters he had 
sent and received, is also extant.? 

There are no other Letter-Books containing Elizabeth's letters in the 
Public Record Office, but Cambridge University Library holds Sir 
john Wolley's Letter-Book, which from our point of view is the most 
interesting. It contains fair copies of out-letters and cognate docu- 
ments composed by him. Of the 306 letters, two are in Italian and the 
rest in Latin. They cover the years 1569-86 and are addressed by the 
queen mainly to continental and Scandinavian sovereigns. For the 
most part they are entered in chronological order, though the date is 
incorrectly stated on several occasions.? 

Despite all these sources only a part of the State Papers can be found 
in the English manuscript collections. Many of Elizabeth's letters 
missing as out-letters in English repositories are to be found in foreign 
archives. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that any European archive 
of size and prestige yields additional material. In the nineteenth 
century efforts were made to search some leading continental 
repositories, especially the records of the Spanish Habsburgs, of the 
Papacy, of Venice, and of some other Italian states. Yet even in various 
Italian archives and also in the Archivo General de Simancas, Archivo 
Nacional de Madrid, Archives Générales du Royaume in Brussels and 
similar archives can important documents related to English affairs be 
found which are not included in printed works. For the Elizabethan 


5 Walsingham's Letter-Book, SP 104/163. 

8 Lisle Cave's Letter-Book, SP 104/163. 

7 Sir Francis Walsingham’s Day-Book, BL, Harleian MS. 6085. 

8 Journal of Sir Francis Walsingham, from December 1570 to April 1583, ed. C. T. Martin, 
Camden Miscellany, 6 (1871). 

? Sir John Wolley's Letter-Book, CUL, Dd. 3.20. See also A. E. B. Owen, ‘Sir John 
Wolley's letter-book as Latin secretary to Elizabeth I’, Archives, 11 (1973/4), 16-18. 
Miscellaneous Entry-Book (SP 70/129A) contains mostly in-letters in French, covering 


the years 1578-7. 


specialist it is unfortunate that even French archives as well as those of 
Germany and Scandinavia have remained almost untouched.!? 


2. Publications 

Over the years many of Queen Elizabeth's letters have been printed 
in various collections of historical manuscripts. The relevant published 
documents are varied in both nature and archival origin. Among the 
printed English sources, the most important are the various Calendars of 
State Papers, which form a series of collections of sixteenth-century 
documents notable for its size and convenient arrangement, but which 
cannot be uniformly trusted.!! But some of the queen's letters were 
published earlier. This is due to the fact that it was from roughly the 
mid-seventeenth to  mid-eighteenth centuries—and not in the 
nineteenth as is the case with most other European countries—that one 
finds England's great age of publication of State Papers. The first 
large-scale work was Cabala, sive scrinia sacra published in 1654. In the 
following year came The Complete Ambassador which included documents 
related to Walsingham's missions to France in 1570-3 and 1581.!? This 
publishing activity flourished through the second half of the seven- 
teenth century and reached its apex in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Best known of these efforts was Thomas Rymer's multi- 
volume Foedera, conventiones, litterae, et cujuscunque generis acta publica of 
which the sixth and seventh volumes were related to the Elizabethan 
рег1од 13 But Elizabeth's letters were included also in such works as 
Annals of the Reformation (1709-31), Memorials of Affairs of State in the Reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James I (1725), Desiderata Curiosa: or, a 
collection of divers scarce and curious pieces (1732-5), A Full View of the Public 
Transactions in the Reign of Elizabeth (1740—1), and A Collection of State 
Papers (1740—59).!* Oddly enough, in Miscellaneous State Papers (1778) 


ФА general survey of archive material concerning Elizabethan foreign policy 
preserved in foreign repositories will be published elsewhere. I have been working on a 
book of Elizabethan foreign policy and diplomatic institutions for some years and to 
this end have consulted and copied documents at about fifty archives in various 
countries. 

!! For the relevant Calendars see British National Archives, Government Publications, 
Sectional List, 24 (1980). 

1? Cabala, sive scrinia sacra, mysteries of state and government in letters of illustrious persons 
and great ministers of state (1654); The Complete Ambassador: or two treaties of the intended 
marriage of Qu: Elizabeth of glorious memory: comprised in letters, ed. Dudley Digges (1655). 

15 Foedera, conventiones, litterae, et cujuscunque generis acta publica inter reges Angliae et alios 
quosvis imperatores, reges, pontifices, principes vel communitates, ed. Thomas Rymer, згд edn. 
(10 vols., The Hague, 1735-45), VI-VII. 

14 Annals of the Reformation and Establishment of Religion, and Other Various Occurrences in 
the Church of England, during Queen Elizabeth’s happy Reign, ed. John Strype (4 vols., 
1709-31); Memorials of Affairs of State in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James I, 
Collected (chiefly) from the Original Papers of Sir. R. Winwood, ed. Edmund Sawyer (s vols., 
1725), 1; Desiderata Curiosa: or, a collection of divers scarce and curious pieces, relating chiefly to 
matters of English history, ed. Francis Peck (2 vols., 1732—5); A Full View of the Public Trans- 
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there were numerous letters from great Elizabethan statesmen like 
Cecil, Leicester and Walsingham but not one from the queen herself.!5 
In the latter part of the eighteenth century, however, her letters were 
included in other printed collections such as Nugae Antiquae: Being a 
miscellaneous collection of original papers (1779) and Illustrations of British 
History (1791).18 

Compared to the leading continental countries, England has printed 
relatively few historical documents in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. But letters from Elizabeth’s vast correspondence were 
included in works like Original Letters, Illustrative of English History (1827), 
Queen Elizabeth and Her Times (1888), Lives of the Queens of England 
(1840—8), Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great Britain (1846), and 
Lives and Letters of the Devereux, Earls of Essex (1853)—10 mention but a 
few.!! 

England did participate in the nineteenth-century flowering of 
learned societies that issued their own regular series of publications. In 
particular, the Camden Society was concerned with international 
affairs and among its publications was Letters of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James VI of Scotland (1849), which contained their correspondence in the 
years 1582—1603.!8 In The Egerton Papers (1840) there were documents 
concerning the queen's marriage, and Correspondence of Leicester (1844) 
contained documents related to his first visit to the Low Countries in 
the years 1585-6.!9 The series of the Parker Society included The 
Zürich Letters (1842-5), and in the series of the Surtees Society the 


actions in the Reign of Elizabeth, Or a particular account of all the memorable affairs 
of that Queen, ed. Patrick Forbes (s vols., 1740-1); A Collection of State Papers, From 
Letters and Memorials left by William Cecil, Lord Burghley, ed. Samuel Haynes and William 
Murdin (2 vols., 1740—59). 

15 Miscellaneous State Papers. From 1501 to 1726, ed. Philip Yorke, end earl of 
Hardwicke (2 vols., 1778), I. 

16 Nugae Antiquae: Being a miscellaneous collection of original papers in prose and verse written 
in the reigns of Henry VIII, Queen Mary, Elizabeth, King James, etc., ed. John Harington and 
Henry Harington, 2nd edn. (3 vols., 1779), II; Illustrations of British History, Biography, 
and Manners in the Reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth and James I, ed. 
Edmund Lodge (3 vols., 1791), П. 

17 Original Letters, Illustrative of English History including numerous Royal Letters, ed. 
Henry Ellis, end Series (3 vols., 1827), II-III; Queen Elizabeth and Her Times, a Series of 
Original Letters selected from the inedited Private Correspondence of the Lord Treasurer Burghley, 
the Earl of Leicester ..., ed. Thomas Wright (2 vols., 1838); Lives of the Queens of England 
from the Norman Conquest, ed. Agnes Strickland (12 vols., 1840-8), VI-VII; Letters of 
Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great Britain, from the Commencement of the 1ath Century to the 
Close of the Reign of Queen Mary, ed. Mary Anne Everett Wood (3 vols., 1846); Lives and 
Letters of the Devereux, Earls of Essex, in the Reigns of Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, 
1540-1646, ed. Walter Bouchier Devereux (2 vols., 1858), 1. 

18 Letters of Queen Elizabeth and King James VI of Scotland, ed. John Bruce, Camden 
Society, 46 (1849). 

19 The Egerton Papers, a Collection of Public and Private Documents ... of the Times of 
Elizabeth and James I, from the Original Manuscripts, ed. J. P. Collier, Camden Society, 12 
(1840); Correspondence of Leicester, ed. John Bruce, Camden Society, 27 (1844). 
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Correspondence of Robert Bowes of Aske (1842) was published. Bowes was 
the resident English ambassador to the court of Scotland in the years 
1577-88. Above all; however, the publications of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, founded in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, have to be mentioned. The most remarkable production of the 
Commission's labours, the Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most Hon. the 
Marquis of Salisbury (1883-1930), which are the archives of the Cecil 
family, contains in its first fifteen volumes a number of Elizabeth's 
letters.?! Some of her letters can be found also in the Report on the Pepys 
Manuscripts (1911) and in the Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most Hon. 
the Marquis of Bath (1980).?? In addition, various letters were included in 
other collections of source material, like the Acts of the Privy Council of 
England (1893-1907).? 

During the present century Queen Elizabeth's letters have been 
published in England mainly in various Calendars. Of other works only 
a few are worth mentioning. The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth (1909) 
includes palpable forgeries besides letters that are by no means always 
accurately transcribed.?* The Letters of Queen Elizabeth (1935) contains 
documents and extracts taken from previously printed works but the 
English translation is often inaccurate.? 

Since England was diplomatically involved with several other 
countries in the period discussed here, there are scattered documents 
in printed foreign collections of source material. In Spain, ad- 
ministration reached a relatively high level earlier than in other western 
states, and thus left a correspondingly larger amount of early archival 
material convenient for publication. Queen Elizabeth's letters can be 
found above all in the monumental Colección de documentos inéditos para 
la historia de Espana which runs to no less than 113 volumes (1849—95).26 


29 The Zürich Letters, comprising the correspondence of several English bishops and others during 
the early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ed. Hastings Robinson, Parker Society, 50-1 
(2 vols., Cambridge, 1842-5); The Correspondence of Robert Bowes of Aske, Esq., the 
Ambassador of Queen Elizabeth to the Court of Scotland, ed. Joseph Stevenson, Surtees 
Society, 14 (1842). 

*! Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most. Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury ... Preserved at 
Hatfield House, Hertfordshire, Historical Manuscripts Commission, 9 (15 vols., 1883— 
1930). 

2? Report on the Pepys Manuscripts preserved at Magdalene College, Cambridge, Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, 70 (1911); Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most. Hon. the 
Marquis of Bath preserved at Longleat, Wiltshire, Historical Manuscripts Commission, 58 (5 
vols., 1904—80), V. 

23 Acts of the Privy Council of England, ed. J. R. Dasent et al., New Series (46 vols., 
1890—1964), VII-XXXII. 

The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth. A narrative in contemporary letters, ed. Frank Arthur 
Mumby (1909). 

25 The Letters of Queen Elizabeth, ed. С. B. Harrison (1985; new edn. 1968). 

*5 Colección de documentos inéditos рата la historia de España, por Marqueses de Pidal y de 
Miraflores y D. Miguel Salva et al. (113 vols., Madrid, 1842-95) LXXXVII, 
LXXXIX-XCII. 


In France a great deal of work has been devoted to the publication of 
diplomatic documents. The largest systematic general collection of 
printed sources is the Collection de documents inédits relatifs à l'histoire de 
France (began 1885). Nothing else in western Europe compares with it 
in scope. Among the collected documents of France the most valuable 
from our point of view is the classic Papiers d'État du Cardinal de 
Granvelle (1841—52). Belgian publication has been very extensive and 
of good quality in both selection and editorial handling. Several letters 
of Queen Elizabeth are included in the well-known Correspondance de 
Philippe II sur les affaires des Pays-Bas (1848—79; 1940—53) and Correspon- 
dance du Cardinal de Granvelle (187 7—96).?* The highly-regarded Relations 
politiques des Pays-Bas et de l'Angleterre (1882—1900) and the very good 
middle-sized collections related to the Dutch and Belgian area, Archives 
ou correspondance inédite de la maison d’Orange-Nassau (1835—1917) and 
Correspondance de Guillaume le Taciturne, Prince d'Orange. (1847-57) 
contain some of the queen’s letters.?? Furthermore, there are scattered 
letters in separate publications of source material—for example, in 
collections of dispatches of some distinguished foreign diplomats, as 
in Correspondance diplomatique de Bertrand de Salignac de la Mothe Fénélon 
(1838—40). 

The above-mentioned works indicate the great effort put into the 
publication of diplomatic documents in western Europe. Further 
letters by Queen Elizabeth are to be found in the printed collections of 
sources published in Central Europe. In order to buy for England a 
major European ally, the queen conducted prolonged negotiations 
during the first decade of her reign with the Austrian Habsburgs for a 
marriage between herself and Archduke Charles. A number of 
documents from Vienna archives related to the Austrian match have 
been carelessly edited in Queen Elizabeth and some foreigners (1928).?! In 
the Elizabethan period the role of the German Protestant territorial 


21 Papiers d'État du Cardinal de Granvelle, d’après les manuscrits de la bibliothèque de 
Besancon, ed. Charles Weiss, Collection de documents inédits sur l'histoire de France (9 
vols., Paris, 1841—58). 

?5 Correspondance de Philippe II sur les affaires des Pays-Bas, ed. L. P. Gachard, 
Chroniques belges inédites (5 vols., Brussels, 1848-79; 4 vols., supplement, Brussels, 
1940-53, ed. Joseph Lefèvre); Correspondance du Cardinal de Granvelle, 1565—86, ed. 
Edmond Poullet and Charles Piot (12 vols., Brussels, 1877—96). 

29 Relations politiques des Pays-Bas et de l'Angleterre sous le règne de Philippe П, ed. Kervyn 
Lettenhove, Chroniques belges inédites (11 vols., Brussels, 1882—1900); Archives ou 
correspondance inédite de la maison d’Orange-Nassau, ed. G. Groen van Prinsterer et al. (26 
vols., Leiden and Utrecht, 1835-1917). 1st series (vols. I-X) and 2nd series (vols. I-II) 
deal with the Elizabethan period. Correspondance de Guillaume le Taciturne, Prince 
d'Orange, ed. L. P. Gachard (6 vols., Brussels, 1847-57): 

30 Correspondance diplomatique de Bertrand de Salignac de la Mothe Fénélon, ed. Charles 
Purton Cooper (7 vols., Paris and London, 1838-40). 

3! Queen Elizabeth and some foreigners. Being a series of hitherto unpublished letters from the 
archives of the Habsburg Family, ed. Victor von Klarwill (1928). 
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states, particularly the Calvinist Palatinate, in English foreign affairs 
seems to have been far greater than has been believed up till now. In 
Briefe Friedrichs des Frommen, Kurfürsten von der Pfalz (1867—72) and Briefe 
des Pfalzgrafen Johann Casimir (1882—1903) appear some of Elizabeth’s 
letters—mainly in the form of extracts—which throw light especially 
on Anglo-Palatine dealings on behalf of the French and Dutch 
Protestants.?? 

Unfortunately, some of the English trading companies, like the 
Russia Company or the Levant Company, seem to have left no 
archives behind. Even the records of the Merchant Adventurers are for 
the most part no longer extant.’ New evidence related to England's 
overseas trade can, however, be found in foreign repositories. 
Hanseatic sources, for example, are better preserved and many of the 
major collections of sixteenth-century economic documents come 
from Germany. In particular, among the documents printed in Kölner 
Inventar (1896—1908) and Danziger Inventar (1913) there are letters from 
Queen Elizabeth, often in the form of abstracts or extracts, related to 
Anglo-Hanse relations.** 

As for Anglo-Russian relations, Inna Lubimenko has published 
three of Elizabeth I's letters to the czar and written articles containing 
valuable references to Russian sources.’ Talbot has edited, in extenso, 
sources from the State Papers, Poland, in the Public Record Office 
under the title Res Polonicae Elizabetha I Angliae regnante conscriptae 
(1961).°° In the latter part of Elizabeth's reign the Ottoman empire 
became increasingly important in England's commercial aspirations, 
and a few of the queen's letters to the sultan are to be found in S. A. 
Skilliter's William Harborne and the trade with Turkey, 1578-82 (1977).5' 


°? Briefe Friedrichs des Frommen, Kurfürsten von der Pfalz, mit verwandten Schriftstiicken, ed. 
August Kluckhohn (2 vols., Braunschweig, 1867—72); Briefe des Pfalzgrafen Johann Casimir 
mit verwandten Schriftstücken, ed. Friedrich von Bezold (3 vols., Munich, 1882—1908). 

** Laetitia Lyell, ‘The problem of the records of the Merchant Adventurers’, 
Economic History Review, 5 (1935), 96-8. 

34 Kölner Inventar, ed. Karl Hóhlbaum, Inventare Hansischer Archive des sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, 1—2 (2 vols., Leipzig, 1896—1903); Danziger Inventar, 1531-91, ed. Paul 
Simson, Inventare Hansischer Archive des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, 3 (Munich and 
Leipzig, 1918). For the manuscripts in London concerning the relations between 
England and the Hanse see Karl Hóhlbaum, ‘Londoner Urkunden über den Stalhof, 
1549-1629’, Hansische Geschichtsblütter, 8 (1895), 152—64. 

*5 "Trois lettres inédites d'Elizabeth d'Angleterre à la cour de Russie’, ed. Inna 
Lubimenko, Mélanges d'histoire offerts à M. Charles Bémont (Paris, 1913), 549-57. See also 
eadem, ‘The correspondence of Queen Elizabeth with the Russian czars’, American 
Historical Review, 19 (1913-14), 525-42; eadem, ‘A suggestion for the publication of the 
correspondence of Queen Elizabeth with the Russian czars’, Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, grd ser., 9 (1915), 111-22. 

36 Res Polonicae Elisabetha I Angliae regnante conscriptae, ed. C. H. Talbot, Elementa ad 
fontium editiones, 4 (Rome, 1961). 

?7 S. A. Skilliter, William Harborne and the trade with Turkey, 1578-82. A documentary 
study of the first Anglo-Ottoman relations, The British Academy (Oxford, 1977). 
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Finally, the critical edition of six of Elizabeth's letters published 
recently in the Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte should be mentioned. 
Yet, so far, neither a collection of the known letters of the queen has 
been attempted, nor has any critical edition of importance appeared, 
although the historical value of her letters is generally highly regarded. 
This is easy to understand, since the letters are numerous and widely 
scattered, and it seems that in various European archives there can still 
be found a great number of her letters not previously catalogued or 
published. 


3. Techniques of Diplomacy 

Considerable advance towards an organized Foreign Office was 
made by the major European powers in the middle of the sixteenth 
century through the increasing activities of the royal secretaries. 
Essentially only confidential clerks in charge of the ruler's correspon- 
dence, these officials became the principal channels of royal communi- 
cation with councils and with foreign governments. The routine 
conduct of foreign affairs fell, therefore, largely under their charge.?? 
The state machinery of England was less developed than those of the 
Valois or the Spanish and Austrian Habsburgs. But Professor Elton has 
argued that Thomas Cromwell's administrative reforms had already 
helped to establish there the machinery of a bureaucratic state as well 
as establishing national sovereignty.*" Although his interpretation has 
been considered controversial by some other scholars, who do not see 
the Tudor government in terms of modern states and their 
bureaucracies but underline the informal means of governing through 
personal contact and influence, it seems that, thanks to the 


38 ‘Six unprinted letters from Elizabeth I of England to German and Scandinavian 
princes’, ed. E. I. Kouri, Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte, 73 (1982). 

3 See, for example, Roger Doucet, Les institutions de la France au ХҮІ“ siècle (2 vols., 
Paris, 1948); I. Gaston Zeller, Les institutions de la France au 16* siècle (Paris, 1948); N. M. 
Sutherland, The French Secretaries of State m the age of Catherine de Medici (1962); Roland 
Mousnier, Les Institutions de la France sous la Monarchie absolue, 1598—1789, Т.г. Soaété et 
État (Paris, 1974); A. W. Lovett, Philip II and Mateo Vázguez de Leca: the Government of 
Spam (1572-92), Travaux d'humanisme et renaissance, 155 (Geneva, 1977); Fritz 
Hartung, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte vom 15. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart, 9. Aufl. 
(Stuttgart, 1969); J. V. Vives, "The administrative structure of the state in the 16th and 
17th century’, Government in Reformation Europe, 1520-60 (1971), 58-90. As for the 
German territorial states, in English there is the pioneering study by F. L. Carsten, 
Princes and Parliaments in Germany from the 15th to the 18th Century (Oxford, 1959). See also 
Dietmar Willoweit, Rechtsgrundlagen der Territorialgewalt. Landesobrigheit, Herrschaftsrecht 
und Territorium in der Rechtswissenschaft der Neuzeit, Forschungen zur deutschen 
Rechtsgeschichte, 11 (Cologne and Vienna, 1975). 

40 G. R. Elton, The Tudor Revolution in Government: Administrative Changes in the Reign of 
Henry VIII (Cambridge, 1958). For the Eltonian interpretation see also idem, 
*Presidential Address: Tudor Government: the Points of Contact: II. The Council', 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th ser., 25 (1975); and *Presidential Address: 
Tudor Government: The Points of Contact: III. The Court’, ibid., 5th ser., 26 (1976). 

41 Most recently Penry Williams, The Tudor Regime (Oxford, 1979), 457—8. 
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administrative genius of Cromwell and the long-term service of the 
Cecils and Walsingham, there had developed by the end of the 
Elizabethan period an efficient and influential Secretarial Office. 

In England, as in other major European countries, the principal 
secretaries made themselves in practice the chief executive ministers of 
the Crown in domestic and foreign affairs, with particular respon- 
sibility for the security of the realm and the conduct of foreign affairs. 
In close touch with the queen, they were the best informed and most 
constantly attendant councillors and acted as the principal links 
between her, Council and parliament. They controlled the various 
threads of diplomatic intercourse, increasing their power in the Privy 
Council by their knowledge of foreign negotiations. They drafted 
letters to foreign courts and drew up ambassadors' instructions. They 
held the ciphers and kept registers of diplomatic papers.*? 

The business and correspondence of the office of the principal 
secretary was so increased that after the fall of Thomas Cromwell two 
secretaries were appointed, though the office itself was left undivided. 
Both domestic and foreign affairs were their joint responsibility. 
Technically, they were equal, with equal duties, and both received the 
same fee of £100 and shared the profits of the signet. This fiction of 
equality was maintained until the appointment of John Herbert as 
'second secretary' in May 1600. It was common for two secretaries to 
act together. Yet the queen's first principal secretary, William Cecil, 
exercised full power as sole secretary from 1558 to 1572. Francis 
Walsingham became secretary as early as 1573 and his lonely tenure 
from 1587 to 1590 was due to the fact that William Davison, though 
disgraced, still received the emolument of the office. From 1590 to the 
appointment of Robert Cecil in 1596 there was no principal secretary.*? 

But the role played by various secretaries was far from equal. Cecil 
and Walsingham gained an unrivalled knowledge of foreign affairs and 
could effectively operate the central machinery for making foreign 
policy, and their personal contribution can be seen in the contents of 
some letters below. But not even they were always able to exert control 
over foreign policy. The others, like Cecil's immediate successor 
Thomas Smith, had continual trouble in persuading the queen to sign 
letters, and Thomas Wilson, for example, was secretary for only four 
years, 1577—81.** 

To help the principal secretaries in their work, they had the formal 
support of the Signet Office, which was mainly concerned with the 
authentication of documents on their way to the Chancery, Exchequer 


** Elton, The Tudor Revolution, 300. 

* For а good summary see С. R. Elton, The Tudor Constitution: Documents and 
Commentary (Cambridge, 1960), 116-19. For Davison see К. B. Wernham, ‘The disgrace 
of William Davison’, English Historical Review, 46 (1981), 682—6. 

** Michael Barraclough Pulman, The Elizabethan Privy Council in the 15705 (Berkeley, 
1971), 151-2. 
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or Privy Seal. In addition, in the office of the secretary of state in 
England, as well as in similar administrative offices all over Europe, 
there were secretaries for translating and drafting correspondence in 
the appropriate languages. Latin, French and Italian were the official 
languages for England's diplomatic communications, but in the 
Elizabethan period there were secretaries only for the first two.*5 For 
the correspondence with foreign powers, the secretaries had the help 
not only of its secretaries for foreign tongues, but the staffs of two 
offices—and also their own personal clerical staff—to write, receive, 
endorse, classify and file away the correspondence. 

When an ambassador was sent abroad, he was not given letters 
patent under the Great Seal; nor was the commission enrolled in 
Chancery. Rather, his instructions were warranted for the Privy Seal by 
letters close under the signet. Although the instructions were clearly 
official letters emanating from the Crown, the drafts were often 
corrected by the principal secretary and endorsed by his personal 
clerical staff, and not until then submitted to the queen for approval 
and signature.‘® Letters given under the signet were in English, but 
those belonging to the queen's diplomatic correspondence with 
foreign powers, most of them being in Latin or French, were not sealed 
with the signet. These were not written in the Signet Office. The signet 
was not mentioned in their dating clause, nor was it affixed en placard 
by way of authentication. The royal signature written at the foot 
sufficed as proof of genuineness. Roger Ascham, however, when Latin 
secretary, countersigned them.*’ 

The letters to foreign powers, notwithstanding the great variety of 
their contents, were to a great extent standardized in their openings 
and closings. In addressing princes, certain stereotyped formulae were 
used. To find out in what form letters should be drafted, the writer 
usually turned to one of the Formulary-, Letter- or Precedent-Books, 
in which he could find a prototype for a very wide variety of letters.*? 


4 Florence M. G. Evans, The Principal Secretary of the State: A Survey of the Office from 
1558 to 1680 (Manchester, 1923), 169. Italian letters were written by the secretaries of 
Latin and French tongues as well. The first German secretary was not appointed until 
James I's reign: ibid., 168, 172; and С. E. Aylmer, The King’s Servants: The Civil Service of 
Charles I, 1625—42, 2nd edn. (1974), 14, 98, 205. 

*5 Е, I. Kouri, England and the Attempts to form a Protestant Alliance in the late 15605: A 
Case Study in European Diplomacy, Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B, 210 
(Helsinki, 1981), 79. 

47 See the letters nos. 1—5 below. For a comparison with the practice under Henry 
VIII see Elton, The Tudor Revolution, 283-4. 

48 Ascham's Letter-Book, BL, Add. MS. 35840; Precedent-Book (1575), BL, Add. 
MS. 48018; and Formulary-Book for the clerk of the Council in Beale's hand, BL, Add. 
MS. 48150. For the German practice see, for example, Das Titularbuch des Markgrafen 
Philibert von Baden-Baden, GLA, Handschriften 1759; Das Titularbuch von 
Württemberg 1576, HaStA Stuttgart, Rep. A 236, Bü 466; Das Formularbuch von 
Württemberg, in Franz Kurtz's hand, с. 1570, HaStA Stuttgart, Rep. А 17, Bü 85. 
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When the letter had been written, a space was often left for the date to 
be filled in later on. This suggests that it was not until a day or so after 
it had been authorized that a letter was ready for signature. It also 
seems probable that the queen never saw a number of them until they 
were submitted ready for the signature. When the matter at hand was 
important enough, the secretary himself wrote and sealed the queen's 
letters without permitting anyone else to see their contents.*® 

The letters discussed here are State Papers rather than personal 
letters. They are drafted or dictated on Elizabeth's behalf by her 
ministers, mostly by Cecil, Lord Burghley, and Walsingham. In a few 
cases they are corrected by her. She knew and approved their contents 
before signing them but was not responsible for their form or 
phraseology. They are en clair and provide examples of the formal court 
hands: they are written in a variety of handsome, relatively large italic 
hands, and are, with the exception of nos. 8, 11, 23, and 24, all 
transcribed from the originals. 

The first five of the letters below are written in a carefully cultivated 
italic script by Elizabeth's first Latin secretary Roger Ascham, 
humanist and scholar, and countersigned by him below the queen's 
signature which was to become still more elaborate when she grew 
older. There seems to be no reason to doubt that at least letters nos. 14, 
17, 18, 22, 27, 28, 29, 30 and g1—and probably the originals of the 
letters nos. 8, 23 and 24, which are transcribed from copies—were 
written by Elizabeth's Latin secretary Sir John Wolley.? He was 
appointed to his office in succession to Ascham, who died in December 
1568, and retained it until his death in 1596. Ten years earlier he had 
been sworn in as a privy councillor. He was largely responsible for the 
conduct of the routine work of the office, in particular in the years 
1587—90, when ill-health frequently incapacitated Walsingham.*! 
Letter no. 36 below was obviously drafted by Dr. Christopher Parkins 
who was responsible for its contents.5? Parkins had acted as Latin 
secretary since Wolley's death, but was duly appointed to his office not 
until August 1601.55 

But besides the Latin secretaries a number of other persons were 
employed to write letters to foreign powers. Their handwritings are 
familiar, though, as they are clerical hands, they too often lack any 
distinctive features: often, where we know a name we cannot assign a 
hand and vice versa. Cecil had only two or three personal clerks, but 
Walsingham's Letter-Book is crowded with names of clerks and 

*? See, for example, Walsingham’s Letter-Book, SP 104/163. 

5° See Sir John Wolley's handwriting as in his Letter-Book: CUL, Dd. 3.20. 

5: Conyers Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the policy of Queen Elizabeth (8 vols., 
Oxford, 1925), 446—8; Evans, 54-5; Owen, 16-18. Thomas Edmondes was the only 
French secretary of importance in the Elizabethan reign: Evans, 170. 

5? Letter is related to Parkins's own diplomatic activities. See letters nos. 32 and 34 


below. 
58 APC 1601—4, 179. 
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servants: Bayley, Cave, Cyprian, Faunt, and so on, altogether no less 
than twenty-eight; but with the exception of Cave and Faunt they are 
little more than патезѕ.5* To make matters even more complicated, 
apart from the clerks in the Signet Office, the assistants of the principal 
secretary were his personal servants who left office with him. Yet 
besides the writers mentioned above we can try to identify a couple of 
other scribes. 

Evans thought that Wolley probably had the entire charge of all the 
business that ‘went in Latin'.5 It seems, however, that letter no. 10, for 
example—and probably also the original of the letter no. 11—were 
written by Lawrence Tomson, Walsingham’s chief private secretary. 75 
Letter no. 15 was possibly drafted by Robert Beale when he acted as 
secretary in Walsingham’s absence from England in 1583." Letters 
nos. 37 and 38 were probably dictated by Essex who was in charge of 
diplomatic correspondence during Robert Cecil’s absence on an 
embassy to France in 1598, and they were possibly written by Francis 
Windebank.5* 

As for letters transcribed below from copies, no. 8 was sent in June 
1569 by Elector Frederick of the Palatinate as an enclosure to Joachim 
of Brandenburg. It was copied at the Secretarial Office of Heidelberg, 
as was also the letter no. 11.59 As for the letter no. 24, transcribed from 
a Spanish copy, it is possible that the letter was stolen or confiscated in 
transmission—a good example of the danger which beset diplomatic 
correspondence, especially in wartime. 

As for the Latin used in the letters, a number of the ‘mistakes’ in the 
text are due to the fact that the writer has not always mastered the 
‘correct’ spelling of the language and some of them are undoubtedly 
caused by a careless copyist. A prominent feature of the text is the 
relatively great amount of post-classical Latin words like defensatrix, 
residentia and so on.9? Also, to several classical Latin words a new 
meaning has been given: amando, for example, does not mean to exile 


54 See Walsingham's Day-Book, BL, Harleian MS. 6035. Cave was especially engaged 
upon letters to French princes. For Faunt see ‘Nicholas Faunt’s Discourse touching the 
Office of Principal Secretary of Estate &c, 1592', ed. Charles Hughes, English Historical 
Review, 20 (1905), 499—508. For Cecil see Alan G. R. Smith, Servant of the Cecils: The Life 
of Sir Michael Hikes, 1543—1612 (1977), 28-31. 

55 Evans, 169. 

55 For the handwriting see the copies in Sir Amyas Paulet's Letter-Book (BLO, Add. 
MS. 29063), which are mostly in the hand of Lawrence Tomson. 

% For the handwriting see the Formulary-Book for the clerk of the Council in 
Beale's hand: BL, Add. MS. 48150. 

5! For Essex see Evans, 56. For Cecil’s embassy in France, Feb.-Apr. 1598, see 
Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury, 23 (1973), 10—74. 

59 Frederick of the Palatinate to Joachim of Brandenburg, 25 June 1569, DZA, Hist. 
Abt. II, Rep. 14 Nr. 8a, Fasc. 1, Orig. Letter no. 11 was sent as an enclosure to 
Dresden. 

For ‘defensatrix’ see letters nos. 14, 18, 20-34, 38 and 4o below. For ‘residentia’ 
see, for example, letter no. 29 below. 
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(as in classical Latin) but to accredit.! Declension of comparatives 
often differs from the classical one. But this is not the place to discuss 
the philological aspects of the text. Finally, it is worth noting that in 
the Latin used in the German and Spanish copies nothing exceptional 
is to be seen. 

One of the more striking developments during the sixteenth century 
was the growth of a permanent diplomatic service. By the end of the 
Elizabethan period, England had followed the continental practice of 
keeping permanent ambassadors or agents in foreign countries and 
there was also a resident agent—roughly equivalent to the modern 
chargé d’affaires—accredited to the German states. Besides, both 
Walsingham and Robert Cecil had unofficial sources of information at 
various German cities as well as in Denmark and Sweden.® The 
advanced Protestant diplomats, who filled many important posts in the 
Elizabethan foreign service, were usually used to conduct diplomacy in 
Scotland, France, the Low Countries, Germany and Scandinavia. For 
special missions the queen often delighted to send out second-rate 
chamber gentlemen who, compared with the representatives of the 
Spanish, French and imperial Crowns or the papal and Venetian 
courts, all of which had a number of first-rate diplomats, were 
inadequately equipped with languages and social graces. Though 
during the years discussed here diplomatic practices were developing 
rapidly, England was not the first to benefit from the new methods. 
The failings of Elizabethan foreign policy can, therefore, be partly 
explained by inadequate personnel and technicalities of diplomacy.® 

Some of the envoys sent by the French Crown to the empire or to 
Scandinavia, like the resident ambassadors Guillaume Ancel at the 
imperial court and Charles Danzay at the Danish court or Gaspard de 
Schomberg, often sent on diplomatic missions in Germany, found it 
useful to learn the language spoken by the пайуеѕ.6* But the English 
envoys, who in those days did not expect foreigners to speak or 
understand English, made shift with whatever continental languages 


$! For ‘amando’ see letter no. 31 below. 

62 For Walsingham’s sources of intelligence, c. 1580—90, see SP 12/232, fo. 12. For 
Cecil’s intelligence service in 1598 see SP 12/265, fo. 133. 

83 Kouri, 80-1, 198-9. 

84 С. Labouchere, ‘Guillaume Ancel envoyé résident en Allemagne (1576—1613) 
d’après sa correspondance’, Revue d'histoire. diplomatique, 37 (1923), 160-88. The 
documents relating to Gaspard de Schomberg’s missions are widely scattered through 
many archives. For his activities, for example, in 1571/2 see BN, MS. fr. 17830; DZA, 
Hist. Abt. II, Rep. 11, Fasc. 89; GStA, Kb go/12; GStA, Ks 16686; and SLHA, Geh. Arch., 
Loc. 8086. Concerning French diplomacy in the Baltic see H. F. Rórdam, ‘Résidents 
français prés de la cour de Danemark’, Bulletin de l'Académie royale des sciences et des lettres 
de Danemark, 18 (1898), 619—69; Alfred Richard, Charles Danzay, ambassadeur de France en 
Danemark (Poitiers, 1910), 10—78; and G. Baguenault de Puchesse, 'Un ambassadeur de 
France en Danemark au seiziéme siécle', Revue d'histoire diplomatique, 25 (1911), 185-94. 
Since the mid- 16th century the northern powers had used mainly native diplomats. For 
Sweden see KA, Kammaren före 1630, Diplomatrákenskaper 1542-1719, 8-6. 
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they happened to know. The ad hoc legati sent to the German princes 
and cities or to the northern kings usually relied on Latin, or 
sometimes—at courts heavily influenced by French customs and 
manners, like those in the Palatinate, Zweibrücken, Nassau and 
Hesse—on French. However, sometimes even Latin could not be used 
as a medium of communication, especially in personal negotiations 
with ruling princes—for instance Elector Augustus of Saxony, the 
political leader of the German Lutherans in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century—due to their poor knowledge of the language.® 

Like the Habsburgs and Valois, the Tudor monarchs were well 
aware of the rhythm of the diplomatic pas-de-trois. Regular communi- 
cations were of the greatest importance and the nature of policy- 
making can partly be explained by their efficiency. Although the royal 
postal organizations were established in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, they were still inadequate in the Elizabethan period. The 
queen's master of the posts, Thomas Randolph, was appointed in 1566 
and served until 1590. His fee was £66 135 4d a year. The courier was 
the main link between the princes, and the queen had a small number 
of men in whom she placed great trust to carry her dispatches abroad. 
The courier carried not only letters but also other documents like bills 
of credit, letters of exchange and even warrants for large sums, all of 
which he placed in a bougette, a leather or cloth заск,56 

When the English couriers carried dispatches to or via France they 
landed at Boulogne, Calais or Dieppe. Couriers to the Low Countries 
and Germany usually left from Dover or Harwich. When the Pas de 


55 For hardly flattering remarks relating to Elector Augustus's knowledge of foreign 
languages made by an English diplomat see Account of Germany, 21 June-go Oct. 
1569, LPL, Shrewsbury Papers 703, Copy. Augustus was not the only prince who had 
an inadequate grasp of Latin. Landgrave Philip of Hesse once asked his chancellor to 
present foreign documents to him in German, ‘dann wir verstehen das Latin nit’: 
Philip of Hesse to Johann Feige, 15 Dec. 1540, HStA Marburg, Pol. Arch. Philipps 556, 
Draft. Philip’s son William of Hesse-Kassel knew Latin well and his knowledge of 
French was so good that Philip sometimes used to have letters to French princes 
translated by him: Philip of Hesse to William of Hesse, 3 Sept. 1559, HStA Marburg, 
Pol. Arch. Philipps 42, Orig. Albert V of Bavaria, the political leader of the German 
Catholics, wrote in 1588: ‘Nota, lateinische, welsche vnd franzesische expedition, 
darzue sollen ain oder rer secretarius nach gelegenheit geornet werden', GHA, 
Korrespondenzakten, 1712 E IV 7. This remark is in Albert’s own hand. 

66 For Thomas Randolph's fee in 1569 see E 405/131. The German states too had a 
special courier master, ranking between the secretaries and clerks of the Secretarial 
Office, with a staff of couriers under him. For the various regulations related to the 
German courier practice see the Palatine Secretarial Office Ordinance of 1557, GLA, 
Abt. 77/1062; the Secretarial Office Ordinance of Saxony (1577), SLHA, Geh. Arch., 
Loc. 80558; for Brandenburg see the memorandum of Feb. 1598, DZA, Hist. Abt. II, 
Rep. IX, J 7; the Secretarial Office Ordinance of Württemberg (1553), HaStA Stuttgart, 
Rep. G 4, XLVII Bü 20; the Secretarial Office Ordinance of Hesse-Kassel (1581), 
HStA, OWS H 95; the Secretarial Office Ordinance of Saxony-Weimar (1573), TLHA, 
Ernest. Gesamtarch., Reg. B 1079; and the Secretarial Office Ordinance of Sachsen- 
Lauenburg, Schleswig- Holsteinisches Landesarchiv, Schleswig, 210/1312. 
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Calais ports were closed, the couriers went via Antwerp. A commonly 
used route to Germany was via Hamburg, especially after the late 
fifteen-sixties. Couriers sent to Scandinavia went either direct by boat 
through the Sounds or often visited some German states or cities on 
their way. These normal routes for diplomatic communication were, 
however, often disturbed by hostilities or unfavourable weather.5 

Diplomatic mail was carried not only by ordinary couriers but often 
by diplomats of various ranks or even merchants and bankers 
travelling back and forth. Letters nos. 7, 22, and 23 below show the 
mechanics of diplomatic communications very well. As for no. 7, on 25 
January 1569 Queen Elizabeth had formulated a brief answer to the 
Palatine alliance proposals and, once signed and sealed, it was given to 
Henry Killigrew, a minor envoy extra-ordinary, whom it had been 
decided to send to Germany. Due to the unfavourable weather and the 
critical political situation in England, Killigrew, accompanied by the 
Dutchman Johannes Junius de Jonghe of Brabant, who had been 
negotiating on the Palatinate’s behalf with the English government, did 
not sail from Harwich until 20 February 1569. Two weeks later, having 
travelled via Heligoland, they arrived at Hamburg where they 
negotiated with the magistrates of the Hanse Town and the represen- 
tatives of the Merchant Adventurers. On 12 March the travellers left via 
Kassel for Heidelberg.® Finally, on 29 March, the letter arrived at the 
Secretarial Office of the Palatinate where a ps. (praesentatum) mark was 
written on 10.89 

Letters nos. 22 and 23 below, as well as the letters the queen sent 
mutatis mutandis to the king of Denmark, electors of Brandenburg and 
Saxony, duke of Brunswick- Lüneburg, landgrave of Hesse-Kassel, and 
count Palatine, were given on 27 April 1585 to the German 
courier-cum-merchant Georg Zolcher, who had carried the queen's 
dispatches since 1568.7? He took them to Hamburg, where on 7 May he 
gave them—except the letter to Württemberg which he took himself to 
Stuttgart—to Sir Thomas Bodley, an English ad hoc envoy on his 
mission to Germany and Denmark.” Bodley travelled ма Wolfen- 


87 See E. John B. Allen, Post and Courier Service in the Diplomacy of Early Modern Europe, 
International Archives of the History of Ideas, 3 (The Hague, 1972), passim. For the 
development of the post service see Martin Dallmeier, Quellen zur Geschichte des 
europäischen Postwesens, 1501—1806, Thurn und Taxis-Studien, 9/1—2 (Kallmünz, 1977). 

58 See Henry Killigrew to Cecil, 6 Apr. 1569, SP 70/106, Orig.; CSPF 1569-71, 56-7; 
Killigrew to Cecil, 10 March 1569, BL, Cotton MS. Nero XI, Orig.; and Killigrew to 
Leicester, 11 March 1569, Magdalene College, Cambridge, Pepys MS. 2, Orig. 

*? For the use of the notice of receipt see Heinrich Otto Meisner, Archivalienkunde vom 
16. Jahrhundert bis 1918, 2nd edn. (Göttingen, 1967), 274. 

7 See the memorandum to Zolcher, 26 Apr. 1585, SP 81/3, Copy; CSPF 1584—5, 429. 
In recognition of his good services Zolcher was given on 27 Aug. 1574 a five years' 
monopoly for a certain heating device: Calendar of the Patent Rolls, Elizabeth I, 1572—5, ed. 
N. J. Williams (1973), 229. 

"Thomas Bodley to Walsingham, 7 May 1585, SP 81/3, Orig.; CSPF 1584-5, 466. 
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büttel to meet the English pensioner Duke Otto the Younger of 
Brunswick-Harburg, who was supposed to forward the queen's letters 
to the princes. Although Otto received them in mid-May, he did not 
send them on until the very end of the month. The letter to 
Landgrave William arrived at the Secretarial Office of Hesse-Kassel on 
3 June, the letter to Duke Lewis reached Stuttgart on 11 June, and the 
letter to King Frederick II did not arrive at the Secretarial Office of 
Denmark until 13 June.” 


II EDITORIAL PRACTICE 

In the preparation of the text of the letters the ‘Richtlinien für die 
äußere Textgestaltung bei Herausgabe von Quellen zur neueren 
deutschen Geschichte' have been followed. In keeping with these 
guidelines, standard modern punctuation, the use of capital letters, the 
spelling and the division into paragraphs have been imposed 
throughout.’* In addition, all the names of persons and places in the 
text have been standardized and modernized.” Words which are 
written in contracted or suspended forms in the originals have been 
extended and the ampersand has been spelt out as ‘et’. Abbreviations 
whose meaning is clear have been expanded without notice but in 
expanding those whose meaning is in the least uncertain square 
brackets [ ] have been used. In addition, all the editorial additions to 
the text appear in square brackets. Round brackets ( ) which appear in 
the text itself have been preserved. Lacunae, due to mutilation or 
illegibility, have been noted with dots ... and their approximate 
lengths have been indicated. Figures and numerals—with the exception 
of the ordinals of the regents—have been given in their arabic forms. 
The letters have been arranged in chronological order and the dates 
are rendered in the old style, but the year is taken to begin on 1 
January. 

Each of the forty documents is preceded by a short note. This gives 
the names of the sender and the addressee, the place and time date, and 
finally, references to all known copies in various archives. Therc are 
short notes on the principal explicanda; these are contained in the 
footnotes on the first occasion of mention. Furthermore, persons and 


72 Bodley to Walsingham, 81 May 1585, BL, Cotton MS. Galba D IX, fo. 47, Orig. 
Otto the Younger of Brunswick- Harburg had received an English pension of 2,000 
crowns since 28 Feb. 1560: E 30/1710. 

7 Elizabeth I to William of Hesse-Kassel, 27 Apr. 1585, HStA Marburg, 4f 
Frankreich 620, Orig.; the same to Lewis of Württemberg, HStA Stuttgart, Rep. A 63, 
Bü 64 no. 2, Orig.; and to Frederick II of Denmark, RA, TKUA, England A I 1, Orig. 
See the praesentatum marks. 

^^ Johannes Schultze, ‘Richtlinien für die äußere Textgestaltung bei Herausgabe von 
Quellen zur neueren deutschen Geschichte’, Blatter für deutsche Landesgeschichte, 102 
(1966), 1—10. 

78 See ‘Report on editing historical documents’, ante, 1 (1923), 12. See also Notes for 
the Guidance of Editors of Record Publications, British Records Association (1946). 
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Letter no. 


comm DO PO мю н 


Date 


3 July 1559 
20 Dec. 1560 
8 Aug. 1562 
22 Feb. 1566 
4 May 1568 
3 July 1568 
25 Jan. 1569 
13 Apr. 1569 
17 July 1574 
21 Aug. 1577 
21 Aug. 1577 
14 Apr. 1579 
25 Aug. 1580 
18 Jan. 1581 
30 July 1581 
31 March 1582 
14 Apr. 1582 
6 Oct. 1583 
12 Oct. 1588 
26 Jan. 1584 
80 Jan. 1585 
27 Apr. 1585 
27 Apr. 1585 
5 Nov. 1585 
8 Jan. 1586 
31 March 1586 
28 Feb. 1587 
30 Apr. 1589 
18 July 1589 
10 Dec. 1589 
81 Jan. 1590 
12 May 1590 
25 Nov. 1590 
21 Apr. 1598 
12 Dec. 1597 
15 Dec. 1597 
18 Feb. 1598 
24 Feb. 1598 
28 Jan. 1599 
23 March 1599 


List of Letters 


Addressee 


John Frederick II of Saxony-Weimar 
Augustus of Saxony 

John Frederick II of Saxony- Weimar 
Christopher of Württemberg 
Frederick II of Denmark 

Augustus of Saxony 

John Casimir of the Palatinate 
Imperial Electors 

William IV of Hesse-Kassel 

Anna of Saxony 

Lewis VI of the Palatinate 

Ulrich of Mecklenburg- Güstrow 
George Frederick of Brandenburg 
Augustus of Saxony 

George Frederick of Brandenburg 
Augustus of Saxony 

John III of Sweden 

Augustus of Saxony 

Frederick II of Denmark 

Albert Frederick of Prussia 
Frederick II of Denmark 

Lewis of Württemberg 

Adolph I of Holstein 

Magistrates of Hamburg 

Frederick II of Denmark 

Christian I of Saxony 

Frederick II of Denmark 

William IV of Hesse-Kassel 
Christian IV of Denmark 

John George of Brandenburg 
William IV of Hesse-Kassel 

John Frederick of Pomerania-Stettin 
Christian I of Saxony 

John George of Brandenburg 
Maurice of Hesse-Kassel 

John Frederick of Pomerania-Stettin 
Maurice of Hesse- Kassel 

Frederick I of Württemburg 
Maurice of Hesse-Kassel 

Maurice of Hesse-Kassel 
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Text 


1. Elizabeth I to John Frederick II of Saxony- Weimar, Greenwich 3 July 1559. 
TLHA, Ernest. Gesamtarch., Reg. D 94, fo. 26r, Orig. 


Illustrissime princeps,! consanguinee et amice carissime. 

Ioan Elmerus,? variis nominibus nobis acceptus, litteras vestrae 
excellentiae 25. Maii Vinariae datas? nobis tradidit; ex cuius sermone, 
ea quae illius fidei data fuerunt, intelleximus. In causa religionis 
vestrae excellentiae et iudicem multum probamus et consilium libenter 
sequimur: utrumque enim, ab ineunte nostra aetate, studiose sumus 
amplexae et nunc sedulo tuemur, et deinceps iuvante Deo, in nostris 
regnis, quam latisime potuimus, sumus propagaturae. Numquam 
prius nihil habemus, quam ut verum Dei cultum his proximis 
superioribus annis apud nos valde depositum rigamus denuo atque 
illustremus, et id quidem, quoad fieri potest, cum in doctrina fidei tum 
in disciplina rituum iuxta formulam Confessionis Augustanae:* quae 
cum omni religionis parte et recta vitae institutione, cum prisca illa 
veteris apostolicaeque ecclesiae puritate maxime [con]sentiat, eandem 
et nobis semper tuendam et nostris perpetuo proponendam esse 
iudicavimus. Et propterea, nullorum principum amicitiam et con- 
foederationem vel sequimur libentius vel sanctius amplectemur quam 
eorum, qui Augustanae Confessioni sese iam addicti. Quorum in 
numero cum vestra excellentia eximium locum tenet, et nunc hanc 
nostram voluntatem et aperte et ingenue declarandam esse 
censulimu]s, et omnia deinceps mutuae benevolentiae officia, cum 
opportunitas feret, libenter exhibenda esse ex animo pollicemur. Deus 
vestram excellentiam conservet. 

Datum in regia nostra Grenovici 3. Julii 1559. 

Vestra amantissima consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 
Rogerus Aschamus?® 


2. Elizabeth I to Augustus of Saxony, Westminster 20 Dec. 1560. 
SLHA, Geh. Arch., Loc. 8019, fo. 117, Orig. 


Illustrissime et excellentissime princeps, consanguinee et amice 
carissime. 


! John Frederick II, duke of Saxony-Weimar (1529-95). 

? John Aylmer, archdeacon of Stow and Lincoln, later bishop of London (1521-94). 

* John Frederick II of Saxony-Weimar to Elizabeth I, 25 May 1559, SP 70/4, Orig.; 
CSPF 15589, 278. 

*The Augsburg Confession of 1580. In the late 1550s among the German 
Protestants there had been disputes on doctrinal matters in which Duke John Frederick 
had played a significant part. See Heinrich Heppe, Geschichte des deutschen Protestantismus 
in den Jahren 1555—81 (4 vols., Marburg, 1852-9), II, 115. 

5 Roger Ascham, Latin secretary to Elizabeth I (1515-68). 

5 Augustus, elector of Saxony (1526—86). 
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Cum saepe iam et variis modis vestram erga nos praeclaram 
voluntatem expertae sumus, dedimus propterea in mandatis hoc 
tempore huic nostro dilecto famulo nostroque in Germania fideli 
actori, Domino Christophoro Montio! legum doctori, ut is, nostro 
nomine, certa quaedam cum vestra agat excellentia. Gratum nobis 
igitur erit, si fides illi adhibeatur. Et nos libenter studebimus, ut 
omnem vestram benevolentiam, pari nostra voluntate, quoties oppor- 
tunitas postulet, cumulate compensemus. Deus vestram excellentiam 
diutissime conservet. 

Ex regia nostra Westmonasterii 20. die Decembris anno Domini 
1560, regni vero nostri 3. 

Elisabetha Regina 
Rogerus Aschamus 


$. Elizabeth I to John Frederick II of Saxony- Weimar, Greenwich 9 Aug. 1562. 
TLHA, Ernest. Gesamtarch., Reg. D 95, fo. 20r, Orig. 


Illustrissime et excellentissime princeps, consanguinee et amice 
carissime. 

Illa tam sancte culta amicitia et arta animorum coniunctio, quae 
nostros parentes, nobilissimae memoriae principes, inter se firmissime 
copulavit, est nobis non modo ad frequentem cogitationem suavis et 
periucunda, verum etiam ad eandem amicitiam inter nos quoque 
perpetuandam opportuna valde hoc tempore et pernecessaria. Itaque 
Henricus Knolles,’ qui has perfert, nobilis vir et famulus noster 
perdilectus, una cum Christophoro Montio? legum doctore et rerum 
nostrarum actore in Germania, in mandatis habent, ut nostrum 
studium, ad omnem mutuam benevolentiam alendam paratum atque 
propositum, una cum aliis nostris, de rebus gravibus, institutis 
consiliis, vestrae excellentiae praesenti sermone explicent: quibus ut 
ampla habeatur fides, admodum postulamus. Deus vestram excellen- 
tiam diutissime conservet. 

Ex regia nostra Grenovici 8. Augusti anno Domini 1562, regni vero 
nostri 4. 

Vestrae excellentiae consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 
Rogerus Aschamus 

' Christopher Mundt, English resident agent in Germany (d. 1572). See Arnold 
Oskar Meyer, Die englische Diplomatie in Deutschland zur Zeit Eduards VI. und Mariens 
(Breslau, 1900), 90—6. Dr. Mundt was instructed to try to arrange a convention of the 
German Protestant princes to discuss the papal proposal of 29 Nov. 1560 for a general 
council: Elizabeth I to Mundt, go Dec. 1560, and a memorandum to him from the 
same date, SP 70/21, Drafts; CSPF 1560-1, 465-6. The convention was held at 
Naumburg ғо Јап.-8 Feb. 1561. See Robert Calinich, Der Naumburger Fürstentag 1561 
(Gotha, 1870). 

* Henry Knolles, Elizabethan diplomat (d. 1583). 

? In early Aug. 1562 Mundt was ordered to join Knolles, who was instructed to 


negotiate with the Protestant states of the empire: Elizabeth I to Mundt, 5 Aug. 1562, 
SP 70/40, Draft; CSPF 1562, 214. 
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4. Elizabeth I to Christopher of Württemberg, Greenwich 22 Feb. 1566. 
HaStA Stuttgart, Rep. A1 14, Bü 5, fo. 120r, Ong. 


Illustrissime princeps,!? consanguinee et amice carissime. 
Excellentiae vestrae in puriore omni amplectenda religione sin- 
ceritas, in rebus publicis obeundis prudentia et plurimus usus ac 
singularis erga nos tot modis declaratae tam illustre studium 
benevolentiae facit, ut inter reliquos omnes Germaniae principes, 
imprimis cum vestra excellentia rerum nostrarum intimis consiliis et 
horum temporum gravissimis momentis communicandum esse 
ducamus. Cum igitur et quoties dominus Christophorus Montius!! 
legum doctor perfidelis rerum nostrarum agens in Germania nostro 
nomine nostrisque verbis acturus de quavis re ad vestram excellentiam 
accesserit, rogamus ut facilis aditus et ampla fides illi tribuatur. Et nos 
omnibus vestris gratae benevolentiae humanissimis officiis in omni 
oblata nobis commoda ac opportunitate plene et cumulate aliquando 
sumus responsurae. Deus vestram excellentiam in omni florenti 
felicitate diutissime conservet. 
Ex regia nostra Grenovici 22. die Februarii anno Domini 1566, regni 
vero nostri 8. 
Elisabetha Regina 
Rogerus Aschamus 


5. Elizabeth I to Frederick II of Denmark, Greenwich 4 May 1568. 

RA, TKUA, England A I 1, Orig. 

Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae, Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensor et cetera, serenissimo principi, domino Friderico, Daniae, 
Norvegiae, Gothorum, Vandalorum Regi, Slesvici, Holsatiae, Stor- 
mariae et Dietmartiae duci, comiti in Oldenburg et Delmenhorst, fratri, 
consanguineo et amico nostro carissimo salutem et omnium rerum 
bonarum felicissimum incrementum. 

Serenissime princeps, frater, consanguinee, amice carissime. Litteras 
29. superioris mensis Martii datas! de Iacobi comitis Bothwalli!* 
negotio ad vestram serenitatem scripsimus. Et ne quid forte illis litteris 


10 Christopher, duke of Württemberg (1515-68). In the 1560s Christopher had 
played an important role as a mediator in the Anglo-Austrian match: see HaStA 
Stuttgart, A 114 England 5 and HHStA, SAAS England, Dipl. Korr. 16. On 22 Feb. 
1566 Queen Elizabeth sent mutatis mutandis a letter to Augustus of Saxony, SLHA. 
Geh. Arch., Loc. 8501, fo. 71r, Orig. 

п At the Diet of Augsburg in Apr.-May 1566 Mundt, together with the English 
ambassador Thomas Danett, who was on a special mission to the emperor in May-July 
1556, negotiated several times with Duke Christopher: Danett to Cecil, 30 May 1566, 
SP 70/84, Orig.; CSPF 1566—8, 77. For the Diet of Augsburg see Walter Hollweg, Der 
Augsburger Reichstag von 1566 und seine Bedeutung für die Entstehung der Reformierten Kirche 
und ihres Bekenntnisses, Beitráge zur Geschichte und Lehre der Reformierten Kirche, 17 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1964). 

11 Frederick II, king of Denmark (1534—88). 

13 Elizabeth I to Frederick II, 29 March 1568, SP 70/87, Draft; CSPF 1566—8, 434. 

М James Hepburn, 4th earl of Bothwell (c. 1535-78). 
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in tam longinquo itinere accidat, quominus ad vestrae serenitatis 
manus perveniant, denuo de eodam negotio, eodem modo in 
eandemque sententiam scribendum nobis esse duximus. Ut omnibus 
plane constat, quam miserabili modo et exemplo, in omni antegressa 
memoria inaudito, posteritati vero vix credibili, superiore anno 
clarissimae memoriae princeps, consanguineus noster, dominus 
Henricus, coniunx nuper serenissimae principis dominae Магіае,!6 
praesentis Scotiae reginae, sororis nostrae carissimae, trucidatus fuit, 
ita paucis dubium est (si verum est, quod omnium fere sermo 
constanter asseverat), quin Iacobus comes Bothwallus, quem vestrae 
serenitatis mandato in Dania custodia detineri accepimus," illius 
nefandi sceleris et auctor et actor fuerit. 

Hoc facinus, privati in principem, subditi in suum dominum, re 
exsecrabile, exemplo intolerabile plane existit cunctis quidem 
hominibus, praecipue vero regibus, quorum maiestatem ratio vult et 
Deus ipse sacrosanctam esse iubet, inprimis autem et seorsum nobis 
ipsis, quibuscum ille princeps sanguine, et propinquo et regio, 
coniunctissimus fuit. Itaque, ut alii principes de nobis, longius dissiti 
de vicinis, posteri de superstitibus bene et recte sentiant, matura et 
gravis cura nobis inprimis suscipienda est, ne tantum scelus, omni et 
violata humanitate et reiecta oboedientia et spreto iure et contempto 
ipso Deo, impunitum posteris transmittatur. 

Petimus igitur a vestra serenitate, pro ea magna mutuae amicitiae 
coniunctione, quae olim inter maiores nostros, nunc inter nos ipsos 
firmissime intercedit, ut comes Bothwallus his, qui e Scotia istuc 
veniunt illum postulari, vestrae serenitatis iussu dedatur: ut ipse 
praesens illis, quae ei iure illius regni obici possunt, in Scotia 
respondeat. Atqui, si vestra subvereatur serenitas, ne privata vis 
communem aequitatem illi in Scotia deneget, aut ullae factiosae partes 
rectum legis cursum istic impediant, in verbo regio promittimus, eam 
curam huius rei nos sedulo suscepturas, ut in hac tota causa, cum 
cognoscenda, tum constituenda, non hominum libido, sed Iuris ipsius 
aequitas cuncta, aequabili ratione et legitimo more, humaniter sit 
commoderatura; id quod volumus etiam ipsum comitem Bothwallum 
certo exspectare, nos sedulo elaboraturas. Deus vestram serenitatem 
conservet. 

Ex regia nostra Grenovici 4. die mensis Maii anno Domini 1 568, 
regni vero nostri 10. 

Vestrae serenitatis soror et consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


Rogerus Aschamus 
18 Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley (1545-67). 
16 Mary Stuart, queen of Scots (1542—87). 
U After the murder of Darnley in Feb. 1567, Bothwell escaped by sea but was 
arrested by a Danish ship and imprisoned by Frederick П at Malmö. 
18 Bothwell's presence in Denmark was an outstanding grievance, and Queen 
Elizabeth as well as her German allies had repeatedly demanded that he should be 
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6. Elizabeth I to Augustus of Saxony, Greenwich 3 July 1568. 
SLHA, Geh. Arch., Loc. 8019, fo. 5r—v, Orig. 


Illustrissime et excellentissime princeps, consanguinee et amice 
carissime. 

Iacobus Hawes, Gulielmus Merick, Thomas Wilford,'? Arthurus 
Daubeney?? et alii eiusdem societatis spectabiles mercatores civitatis 
nostrae Londinii, fideles et perdilecti nostri subditi, anno 1566 
magnum numerum tergorum bovinorum crudorum et rudium in 
Suecia coemi et in Saxoniam, ut in nundinis Lipsiensibus,?! per 
factorem suum Leonardum Brian, divenderentur, deportari curave- 
runt. Cum nostri gratiam a vestra excellentia, humanitatem a vestris 
subditis, pro hoc illorum studio exercendi commercii sub vestra 
dicione, certo expectarunt, facturn tamen est, uti nos accepimus, iniqua 
sollicitatione duorum hominum, Henrici a Gleyssentaller et Wolfgangi 
a Costitz, qui pro commissariis imperialibus sese gerunt, ut per 
excellentiae vestrae istic magistratus nostrorum mercatorum factor in 
carcerem, bona in commissum inducerentur. 

Praetextam hanc causam ferunt, quod nostri edictum quoddam 
imperiale, 5. die Novembris anno 1565 Viennae datum,” violaverant: 
quo severe cautum est, ne quis subditorum imperii Romani posthac in 
Sueciam ullum militem, arma, victualia et cetera [transportaret]. Cuius 
edicti cancellis, ut vestra excellentia pro sua prudentia dare videt 
nostros subditos non includi, ita, pro sua aequitate, facile iudicabit, 
hos nostros hoc illorum facto, etiamsi meri fuissent imperii subditi, 
huius edicti fines non transgressos esse. 

Et cum nos hoc tempore, praecipua Dei benignitate, certam pacem 
et firmam amicitiam cum universis Christiani nominis principibus ita 


punished or returned. See, for example, Frederick of the Palatinate to Augustus of 
Saxony, 26 March 1568, SLHA, Geh. Arch., Loc. 9304, Orig. 

1? Thomas Wilford later became president of the Spanish Company, which received 
a charter in 1577: CSPD 1547—80, 687. For Wilford see also Frank Freeman Forster, 
The Politics of Stability: a Portrait of the Rulers in Elizabethan London, Royal Historical 
Society, Studies in History (1977), 104, 167. For William Merick, merchant taylor, see 
ibid., 166. For Hawes, cf. ibid., 164-5. 

20 Arthur Dawbeney, who had been brought up from youth mainly in the Moroccan 
trade, became in 1585 a charter member of the Barbary Company: T. S. Willan, Studies 
in Elizabethan Foreign Trade (Manchester, 1959), 126—8, 188, 217-18. 

2! For the role of Leipzig see Ernst Kroker, Handelsgeschichte der Stadt Leipzig. Die 
Eniwicklung des Leipziger Handels und der Leipziger Messen von der Gründung der Stadt bis 
auf die Gegenwart, Beitráge zur Stadtgeschichte, 7 (Leipzig, 1925), 115. For the politics of 
the Merchant Adventurers—and English commercial politics in general in the late 
1560s—see The Politics of a Tudor Merchant Adventurer: A Letter to the Earls of East Friesland, 
ed. G. D. Ramsay (Manchester, 1979). This treatise of 36,000 words was written c. 1568 
by the London merchant George Nedham. There are several copies of the treatise: BL, 
Add. MSS. 29251, 48020; Lansd. MS. 205; and Sloane MS. 818. 

22 On 5 Nov. 1565, Maximilian II forbade all traffic with Sweden because Eric XIV 
of Sweden was against all the attempts to mediate in the war between Sweden and 
Denmark, Lübeck and Poland. See Danziger Inventar, $58—9. 
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sincere retinemus, ut causa non q[ueat] quin ubivis gentium et nos 
omnia benevolentiae officia et nostri subditi sua ubique negotiationis 
commercia libere possimus exercere, in toto tamen hoc bello, inter 
serenissimos Daniae et Sueciae reges?? nimis infeliciter et suspecto et 
gesto, variis nostris cum mandatis privatim, tum edictis publice 
subditis nostris omnibus saepe quidem et severe semper praecepimus, 
ut sedulo caverent, ne in suis negotiatoriis profectionibus hos belli 
ardores ullis ipsi fomentis alerent. Immo nos ipsae utrique saepe 
principi ultro obtulimus, si ipsi ita vellent, nos libenter quemvis et 
laborem et sumptum impensuras, ut ipsos, malis consiliis distractos, 
commodis utrobique conditionibus in pristinam concordiam 
reduceremus. 

Quod vero ad causam nostrorum mercatorum attinet, qui has 
nostras perfert, dominus Ioannes Ambrosius de Sardis legum doctor, 
prudens et probus vir, procurator istius negotii, nomine nostrorum 
mercatorum fusius omnia coram declarabit: cui ut vestra excellentia 
facilem aditum et amplam fidem in hoc nostrorum obeundo negotio 
tribuat, admodum rogamus. Rogamus item, cum plane constiterit 
nostros mercatores edicto illo imperiali non comprehendi nec ulla in 
parte illud violasse, ut tum vestra excellentia magistratibus vestris 
quamprimum mandet, ut illis nostris mercatoribus, eorum ac certo 
factori Richardo Este, bona sua, ad aestimationem sexies mille 
dalerorum, cum scriptis et libellis rationalibus eorum factori ereptis 
cumque iusta damnorum et expensarum compensatione, recte et 
integre restituantur. Et nos vicissim in subditorum vestrorum causis, 
sub nostro imperio pari aequitate expediendis, consimilem favorem et 
gratiam nostram libenter ostendemus. Deus vestrae excellentiae 
omnem felicitatem concedat. 

Ex regia nostra Grenovici 3. die Iulii anno Domini 1568, regni vero 
nostri 10. 

Vestrae excellentiae consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


7. Elizabeth I to John Casimir of the Palatinate, Hampton Court 25 Jan. 1569. 
GStA, Kb 89/3 a, fo. 56r, Orig. 
Illustrissime princeps et consanguinee carissime.?* 
Cum nuper loannem Iunium? ab illustrissimo principe parente 


33 The Seven Years War of the North (1563-70). For Swedish foreign policy see 
Michael Roberts, The Swedish Imperial Experience, 1560—1718 (Cambridge, 1979), in 
which the author discusses the two main theories for Swedish expansion: that of the 
Old School, which stresses the geopolitical reasons, and that of the New School which 
emphasizes the underlying economic motives (ibid., chapter 1). In Swedish the best 
study of the period is still Wilhelm Tham, Den svenska utrikespolitikens historia (5 vols., 
Stockholm, 1956—60), I, 2. For Denmark see S. Cedergreen Bech, Reformation og 
Renæssance 1533—96, Denmarks Historie, 6 (Copenhagen, 1966). 

“John Casimir, Count Palatine, later administrator of the Rhine Palatinate 
(1543-92). 

33 Johannes Junius (de Jonghe of Brabant) had been in the service of the Palatinate 
since 1565 and was appointed governor of Veere by William of Orange in 1573. 
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vestro ad nos legatum tum ad eundem vestrum patrem?’ tum ad 
excellentiam vestram remisissemus, sedulo is a nobis efflagitavit, ut 
quendam ex nostris fidelem nuntium una cum illo ablegaremus et 
quamquam cum ille nobis valediceret, non fuit nobis tum opportunitas 
id praestandi. Iam cum is Iunius hic detentus sit diutius quam 
voluerat incommoditate temporis, decrevimus una cum illo mittere 
hunc litterarum nostrarum latorem dilectum nostrum famulum 
Henricum Killigreum?’ virum et probitate et prudentia valde commen- 
datum. Itaque rogamus, ut in iis quae cum illustrissimo principe patre 
vestro aut vobiscum tracturus sit, illi fides habeatur. Deus excellentiae 
vestrae omnia prospera tribuat et ad sui gloriam augeat. 
Datum in regia nostra Hamptonia 25. die mensis Ianuarii anno 
Domini 1569, regni vero nostri 11. 
Vestra consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


8. Elizabeth I to the Imperial Electors, Westminster 12 Apr. 1569. 
DZA, Hist. Abt. II, Rep. 11 Nr. 1, Fasc. 7, Copy. Copies in HStA Marburg, 
4f England з and 4; 4f Pfalz 79; MLHA Reichstagsakten III 057 ;?* 
SLHA, Geh. Arch., Loc. 7278, fo. rr—v; CUL, Dd. 3.20, fo. 6r—v. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensor et cetera, illustrissimis, excellentissimis amplissimisque prin- 
cipibus, Sacri Romani imperii electoribus ac statibus, consanguineis et 
amicis nostris carissimis salutem et in rebus gerandis optatos successus 
et felicitatis assidua incrementa. 

Illustrissimi, excellentissimi principes, amici et consanguinei nostri 
carissimi. Perlatum nuper est ad nos fama multorum conventum 
certorum Sacri Romani imperii principum Francofordiae hoc Aprili 
mense celebratum iri.? Quoniam igitur angustiis temporis quod nunc 
iam appetit, exclusae esse videmur, quominus aliquem e nostris istuc 
cum mandatis mitteremus, qui quid esset in hac re certi exploraret et 
ad nos referret, visum fuit faciendum, ut duos ex nostris, qui in vicinis 
regionibus a Francofordia prope absunt, vestris excellentiis in hoc 
tempore commendaremus. Quorum alterum Henricum Killigreum et 
probum et spectatum in nos fidei servitorem nostrum domesticum ad 
excellentiam vestri comitis Palatini," consanguinei nobis carissimi, 


26 Frederick III, elector of the Palatinate (1515—76). 

? Sir Henry Killigrew, Elizabethan diplomat and a teller of the Exchequer (c. 
1587—1603). 

28 In some European manuscript collections the documents are neither foliated nor 
numbered. 

39 The Deputationstag was held in Frankfurt in Apr.—June 1569. The Deputationstag was 
a working committee of the imperial parliament, the Reichstag, and met during the 
recess. 

80 Frederick of the Palatinate. For Palatine diplomacy in the late 1560s see Kouri, 
passim; and for Palatine policy in general see the scholarly study by Volker Press, 
Caluinismus und Territorialstaat. Regierung und Zentralbehirden der Kurpfalz 1559-1609, 
Kieler Historische Studien, 7 (Stuttgart, 1970). 
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legavimus: nec vero adhuc ab illis locis excessisse audire potuimus. 
Alter vero fidelis et pervetus noster servitor Doctor Muntius?! homo 
probe notus in Germania et rerum usu et doctrinae peritus Argentinae 
commoratur. Horum nos igitur et utrique coniunctim et alterutri 
separatim mandavimus, primum ut certum explorent de conventu, 
tunc si quidem ille certe sit futurus possintque hi nostri aut eorum 
alteruter in tempore interesse, de nostra voluntate vestris excellentis ea 
generatim significent, quae nobis vestri conventus et concilii causam 
non plane scientibus, sed tamen nonnihil coniectura suspicantibus visa 
fuerint opportuna. Quare maiorem in modum vos omnes rogamus, ut 
quam fidem et auctoritatem istis nostris delaturi essetis, si a nobis et 
conventum vestrum et conventus causam intelligentibus hoc solum 
nomine missi essent, eandem illis aut illorum alteri has litteras afferenti 
in nostram gratiam tribuatis. De reliquo uti nos de rerum statu ab illis 
factae erimus certiores, ita excellentias vestras per illos et animi et 
consilii nostri participes pro re nata faciemus. Bene valeant excellentiae 
vestrae. 
Datum ex regia nostra Westmonasterii 12. Aprilis anno Domini 
1569, regni vero nostri 11. 
Vestra bona consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


9. Elizabeth I to William IV of Hesse-Kassel, Reading 17 July 1574. 
HStA Marburg, 4f Frankreich 299, Orig. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensor et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino Gulielmo,®? 
lantgravio Hassiae, comiti in Catzenelnbogen et cetera, amico et 
consanguineo nostro carissimo salutem. 

Quamquam ea est nobilissimi huius viri vidami Chartrensis?? 
Chabanorum principis virtus et integritas, ut commendatione nostra 
non admodum egeat, tamen cum multos iam annos in Anglia? 
civilibus Gallorum bellis cedens summa cum laude versatus sit, 
faciendum duximus, ut de regno nostro digredientem litterarum 
nostrarum gratia prosequeremur; eoque magis, quod ad imperii 


?! Neither Killigrew nor Mundt, who were negotiating for a Protestant defensive 
alliance in Germany, took part in the Deputationstag: see Kouri, 1 19. For the political 
and religious aspects of this question see Gerhard Müller, 'Bündnis und Bekenntnis. 
Zum Verháltnis von Glaube und Politik im deutschen Luthertum des 16. Jahrhun- 
derts', Bekenntnis und Einheit der Kirche. Studien zum Konkordienbuch im Auftrag der Sektion 
Kirchengeschichte der Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft für Theologie (Stuttgart, 1980), 23-43. 

*? William IV, landgrave of Hesse-Kassel (1582-92). 

5 Jean de Ferrières, seigneur de Maligny, vidame de Chartres. 

** After the massacre of St. Bartholomew in Aug. 1572, the vidame had escaped to 
England: N. M. Sutherland, The Massacre of St. Bartholomew and the European Conflict, 
1559-72 (1973), 340. Vidame de Chartres played an interesting role in Anglo- 
Huguenot diplomacy. See Burghley to Walsingham, 14 Oct. 1572, BL, Cotton MS. 
Vespasian, F VI, fo. 185. 
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principes nobis amicissimos profecturus erat, apud quos litterarum 
nostrarum favore gratiorem fore speramus. A te igitur impense 
petimus, ut nobilissimum hunc virum fortunae quadam quasi procella 
aedibus suis expulsum omni tua humanitate et benevolentia foveas et 
amplectare, ut intellegat, praeter id quod talibus viris tua sponte 
praestare soles, amplius aliquid litterarum nostrarum commendatione 
accessisse. Id ut tibi honorificum, sic nobis erit vehementer gratum; 
bene et feliciter valeatis. 
Datum Redingi die mensis Iulii 17. anno Domini 1574, regni vero 
nostri 16. 
Vestra bona consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


10. Elizabeth I to Anna of Saxony, Richmond 21 Aug. 1577. 
SLHA, Geh. Arch., Loc. 7278, fo. 2447, Orig. Copies in Walsingham's 
Letter-Book, SP 104/163, fo. 297; and BL, Add. MS. 48128, fo. 1510.5 

Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensor et cetera, illustrissimae principi ac dominae, dominae 
Аппае,56 illustrissimi ducis electoris Saxoniae contorali, sorori et 
consanguineae nostrae carissimae, salutem et rerum optimarum 
successus felices. 

Illustrissima princeps, soror et consanguinea carissima. Cum ad 
illustrissimum ducem contoralem vestrum, et consanguineum nostrum 
carissimum, mitteremus hunc nostrum famulum Robertum Belum?! in 
sanctiore et secretiore consilio nostro secretariorum nostrorum al- 
terum, non potuimus vos insalutatas pretermittere. Non solum propter 
eam, quae illustrissimis Angliae regibus maioribus nostris intercessit 
cum illustrissimis Daniae regibus, ex quibus vestra celsitudo singulari 
Dei beneficio orta est,®® summam necessitudinem et convictionem, 
quae sanctius inter nos hodie colitur, quam a maioribus nostris cultam 
accepimus, verum etiam propter admirabiles et prope divinas virtutes 
vestras, quae mirifice vobis elucent, atque omnium oculos, cum 
summo amoris et honoris desiderio, ad se convertunt et alliciunt. 


35 On 21 Aug. 1577 Queen Elizabeth sent mutatis mutandis letters to Augustus of 
Saxony, George Frederick of Brandenburg, Julius of Brunswick- Wolfenbüttel, William 
of Hesse-Kassel, Charles of Baden, John George of Brandenburg, Lewis of Württem- 
berg, and John Casimir of the Palatinate. Copies in BL, Add. MS. 48128, fos. 
151T-155v. For the queen's letter to Lewis of the Palatinate see no. 11 below. 

36 Anna, Elector Augustus’s wife (1532-85). As an adviser to her husband, ‘Mutter 
Anna' played an important role in shaping Saxon policies. For her see Konrad 
Sturmhoefel, Kurfürstin Anna von Sachsen. Ein politisches und sittengeschichtliches Lebensbild 
aus dem XVI. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1905). 

37 Robert Beale (1541—1601), clerk of the Privy Council. Instructions to him for a 
mission to Germany, 21 Aug. 1577, SP 81/1, Draft; BLO, Add. MS. 29063, Copy; 
CSPF 1577—8, 89—90. 

*5 Christian III of Denmark (1508-59) was Anna’s father; Frederick II of Denmark 
was her brother. 
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Quae quidem virtutum vestrarum laus et celebratio, uti ad aures 
nostras saepius pervenit, ita in nobis excitavit eam familiarius 
vobiscum agendi et loquendi appetentiam, per litteras, quam locorum 
intercapedo principibus vestris et nostrae potisimum conditionis 
hominibus invida et male gratiosa, coram ut praestemus, negat. Cum 
vero non ita cumulate satis, pro utriusque nostrum voluntate, 
praestare poterit hoc scribendi vel potius conferendi sermones genus, 
id quod maxime cupimus, nequaquam enim mortuis syllabis nobis 
satisfacimus, hic noster nuntius et orator perficiet quod deerit, qui 
celsitudini vestrae felicem rerum nostrarum statum referet, tamquam 
rem vobis gratam et iucundam, et nobis vicissim, quantum vos Deus 
beaverit beatque rebus ad voluntatem vestram fluentibus, non sine 
summo incredibilique gaudio nostro testabitur. Bene et feliciter vestra 
celsitudo valeat. 

Datum e regia nostra Richmondiae 21. die Augusti anno Domini 
1577, regni vero nostri 19. 

Vestra amantissima cognata 
Elisabetha Regina 


11. Elizabeth I to Lewis VI of the Palatinate, Richmond 21 Aug. 1577. 
SLHA, Geh. Arch., Loc 7278, fo. 232r, Copy. Copies in HaStA Stuttgart, 
A 114, Bü 9, Nr. 2; DZA, Hist. Abt. II, Rep. 13, Nr. 15cd, Fasc. 4, fo. 
197—0; SP 104/163, fo. 290; BL, Add. MS. 48128, fo. 15 1r. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensor et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino, domino 
Ludovico,? comiti Palatino  Rheni,, Sacri Romani imperii 
archidapifero ac principi electori, duci Bavariae, consanguineo et 
amico nostro carissimo salutem et rerum prosperarum successus 
optatos. 

Illustrissime princeps et consanguinee carissime. Quod superioribus 
diebus per famulum nostrum, Danielem Rogerum,*! cum excellentia 
vestra egi iamque id denuo agendum per hunc famulum nostrum 
Robertum Belum, sanctioris et secretioris consilii nostri statuarium, 
censemus, non alio nomine quam ne saluti et incolumitati vestrae 
deesse videamur. Tanto enim studio et amore Palatinorum familiam 
prosequimur, et quanto maiore non possumus, eos quos maxime caros 
habemus et honoratis officiis nostris maximos cupimus. Quorum quo 
praesentius videtur periculum, ab insidiatore quidem homine, vobis 
familiaeque vestrae Arusium eo maturandum citius in omni officiorum 
genere, quae a nobis proficisci possunt, nobis videmus. 

Id autem hoc tempore agitur, uti ad nos allatum est, ut Lutherani 
serviti, a Zwinglianis sic enim vocant, sua inter se foedera feriant et 


?? Lewis VI, elector of the Palatinate (1589-88). 

*'Daniel Rogers, Elizabethan diplomat (c.1588—91) Born in Wittenberg he 
emigrated to England and was naturalized in 1552. For Rogers's credentials see 
Elizabeth I to Lewis of the Palatinate, 28 June 1577, SP 81/1, Draft; CSPF 1575—7, 605. 
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decreta faciant contra suos fratres et socios:*! quodque plenum sit 
periculi qualemcumque futuri praetexant, vestra excellentia non 
poterit ignorare. Danda ergo opera est, si familiae vestrae splendorem 
et res vestras esse universas salvas ac bono loco esse volueritis, ut 
amicitiam vestrarum ecclesiarum omnium artius confirmetis eamque 
viam consiliorum ineatis potius quam foedera artiora feriatis contra 
pontificios, quam de vestra ipsorum ruina tam improvide cogitetis. 
Sed ne longe abeamus, totum negotium mandavimus huic legato et 
nuntio nostro, probato nobis admodum et spectato viro, uti rogamus, 
eam fidem habeatis de rebus istis deferenti apud excellentiam vestram 

atque nobis ipsis praesentibus haberetis. Bene et feliciter valeatis. 
Datum ex regia nostra Richmondiae 21. die Augusti anno Domini 

1577, regni vero nostri 19. 

Vestra bona consanguinea 

Elisabetha Regina 


13. Elizabeth I to Ulrich of Mechlenburg-Güstrow, Westminster 14 Apr. 1579. 
SAL, StA Schwerin, Aw 103, Ong. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensor et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino Ulrico,*? eadem Dei 
gratia duci Megalopolensi et cetera, consanguineo et amico suo 
carissimo salutem et rerum suarum continuos ac felices dies. 

Illustrissime princeps, consanguinee et amice carissime. Exposuit 
nobis fidelis noster subditus Ioannes Chapell, qui negotium habet 
cum Lubecensibus,*® circa merces quasdam suas ab eis occupatas 


*! John Casimir of the Palatinate had informed the queen of an assembly to be held 
at Magdeburg in Oct. 1577 and asked her to send her representatives to it. See John 
Casimir to Elizabeth I, 15 July 1577, SP 81/1, Copy; CSPF 1577-8, 17. The real reason 
for Rogers's mission was to raise a mercenary army to be sent into France or the Low 
Countries under the command of the Palsgrave John Casimir who was willing to 
intervene there if suitably rewarded for his pains: see Relations politiques des Pays-Bas et 
de l'Angleterre, X, 281; Journal of Sir Francis Walsingham, $4. For the convention of 
Magdeburg, see the numerous documents in BL, Add. MS. 48085. See also Karl 
Themel, ‘Dokumente von der Entstehung der Konkordienformel', Archiv für 
Reformationsgeschichte, 64 (1973), 306-8. For the ideological significance of the 
convention Jobst Ebel, ‘Jacob Andreae (1528-90) als Verfasser der Konkordien- 
formel’, Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, 89 (1978), 118-15; Inge Mager, *Aufnahme und 
Ablehnung des Konkordienbuches in Nord-, Mittel- und Ostdeutschland', Bekenntnis 
und Emheit der Kirche. Studien zum Konkordienbuch im Auftrag der Sektion Kirchengeschichte 
der Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft für Theologie (Stuttgart, 1980), 271, 281; and Jobst Ebel, 
‘Die Herkunft des Konzeptes der Konkordienformel’, Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, 91 
(1980), 256-9. 

42 Ulrich, duke of Mecklenburg-Güstrow (1527—1603). 

*5 The lawsuit between John Chapell and the magistrates of Lübeck was still going 
on in May 1581: SP 12/149; CSPD 1581—90, 16, 22. Due to the quarrels between 
England and the Hanse cities caused by the withdrawal of the English privileges by 
Hamburg in June 1578 and by the English counter-measures, there was lively 
correspondence between Queen Elizabeth and Lübeck in early 1579: see BL, Add. MS. 
48010, fos. 492-8, 516v; Danziger Inventar, 616—18; Kölner Inventar, 11, 539-42- 
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iniusteque detentas, quam in dignitatem nostram honorifice, et in rem 
ac commodum eius grate, missis eo celsitudinis tuae commissariis ad 
mensem Februarii praeteritum diligentissimis verbis, amicissimaque 
contentione, pro bonis eius retundendis dominoque suo restituendis 
egisti. Quam quidem gratiam nequaquam subdito nostro, sed nobis 
ipsis factam et collatam interpretamur, nullis non temporum 
moments memorandum, in quibus testatum reddere possumus, 
quantum honori tuo, quantum civium et amicorum tuorum rebus 
tribuendum existimamus. Et si non nisi perfecta re de subdito nostro 
conquieveris, augebis nostrum in te amorem non paenitendum et 
subditi nostri obsequium debitum. 

Quod ut facias, tanto vehementius a te contendimus, quanto ad 
iustitiae laudem propendes et necessitudinem nostram gratam habes, 
et nobis, id es benevolentissimae et amicissimae vobis honorisque 
vestri studiosissimae, rem gratam faciendam esse in praesentiam putas, 
aut in posterum putabis. Apud Lubecenses autem si tantum auctoritate 
valebis, quantum gratia debes pro subdito nostro in integrum 
restituto, maximas tibi et habebimus et agemus gratias, sin ab aequo et 
bono deflexi, nullum auctoritati tuae, nullum gratiae locum relin- 
quent, et de eo nos certiores facies, perinde accepimus atque solemus 
accipere, quod nobis gratum est et acceptum: et nos tanti beneficii in 
gratiam subditi nostri praestiti non immemores erimus. Quod ut 
celsitudo tua faciat, maiorem in modum etiam atque etiam rogamus. 

Datae e palatio nostro Westmonasterii 14. die mensis Aprilis anno 
Domini 1579, regni vero nostri 21. 

Celsitudinis tuae bona consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


13. Elizabeth I to George Frederick of Brandenburg, Oatlands 25 Aug. 1580. 
SAL, StA Königsberg, Herzogliches Briefarchiv, G 746, Orig. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensor et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino Georgio 
Friderico, marchioni Brandenburgensi et in Prussia duci et cetera, 
consanguineo et amico nostro carissimo salutem et rerum 
prosperarum felices successus. 


*! George Frederick, margrave of Brandenburg-Ansbach (1539-1608). Because of 
the feeble-mindedness of Albert Frederick of Prussia, George Frederick was declared 
administrator of Prussia by the Polish overlord, King Stephen Bathory, on 22 Sept. 
1577. For George Frederick see Jürgen Petersohn, Fürstenmacht und Stündetum in 
Preußen während der Regierung Herzog Georg Friedrichs, 1578-1603, Marburger 
Ostforschungen, 2o (Würzburg, 1963); and Günther Schuman, Die Markgrafen von 
Brandenburg-Ansbach. Eine Bilddokumentation zur Geschichte der Hohenzollern in Franken, 
Jahrbuch des Historischen Vereins für Mittelfranken, до (1980), 101-25. Already on 30 
Jan. 1580 Queen Elizabeth had appealed to George Frederick for support to the 
English merchants: Kölner Inventar, П, 195. 
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Illustrissime princeps, consanguinee et amice carissime. Petimus a 
magnificis dominis et spectabilibus viris consulibus et proconsulibus 
civitatis Elbingae,* ut subditis nostris concedant in sua civitate locum 
sedemque negotiationis suae exercendae; in quo tantum abest, ut eos 
difficiles invenerimus, ut peramanter benevoleque dictis mercatoribus 
subditis nostris spem fecerint libentissime se eam veniam petitioni 
nostrae concessuros. Quae voluntatis eorum ad nos significatio fecit, ut 
praesentes oratores nostros Ioannem Rogerum^*é legum doctorem et 
Gulielmum Salkins* ad eos mitteremus ad eam commerciorum 
libertatem tractandam concludendamque, quae ex usu subditorum 
nostrorum tum dictae civitatis videbitur. 

Quoniam autem excellentiae vestrae auctoritatem plurimum apud 
Elbingenses valere intellegimus et amicitiam vestram magnopere 
cupimus in nos gentemque nostram confirmationem reddere, visum 
nobis est dictos oratores nostros ad vos etiam mittere, cum ea 
auctoritate vobiscum tractandi agendique in illis rebus, quas eorum 
fidei commendavimus, qua usurae essemus ipsae apud vos praesentes. 
Rogamus ergo, ut non solum grati acceptique vobis sint eo nomine, 
quod a nobis proficiscantur, sed etiam illis tantopere credatis mandata 
nostra narrantibus, quantum nobis ipsis velletis: curareque ut (si non 
iniusta petimus) per vestros quoque commissarios ac oratores ad eam 
rem datos id agatur, ut mutuis consensionibus ea inter nos decernantur 
sancianturque, quae ad honorem utriusque nostrum et commodum 


45 After long-drawn negotiations the Merchant Adventurers, grouped together in an 
Eastland Company, were granted a privileged establishment in Elbing and received the 
charter on 17 Aug. 1579: see APC 1578-80, 243. For Anglo-German commercial 
relations in the Elizabethan period in general see George Unwin, ‘The Merchant 
Adventurers’ Company in the reign of Elizabeth. Studies in economic history’, The 
Collected Papers of George Unwin, ed. R. H. Tawney (1927), 160-71; Erich Weise, ‘Hanse, 
England und die Merchant Adventurers’, Jahrbuch des Külnischen Geschichtsvereins, 31/32 
(1957), 142—60; Jürgen Wiegandt, Die Merchant Adventurers’ Company auf dem Kontinent 
zur Zeit der Tudors und Stuarts, Beiträge zur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 7 (Kiel, 
1973), 70-85; Henryk Zins, England and the Baltic in the Elizabethan Era (Manchester, 
1972), 198—204, 816. See also Ernst Schulin, Handelsstaat England: Das politische Interesse 
der Nation am Aussenhandel vom 16. bis ins frühe 18. Jahrhundert, VerOffentlichungen des 
Instituts für europäische Geschichte Mainz, 52 (Wiesbaden, 1969), 50-2. For English 
commercial relations with Hamburg the best study is still Richard Ehrenberg, Hamburg 
und England im Zeitalter der Künigin Elisabeth (Jena, 1896). 

4 Dr, John Rogers, Elizabethan diplomat (c. 1540-1603). On go Jan. 1580 Rogers 
was instructed to undertake a mission to Denmark and Elbing: Danziger Inventar, 635. 
Another instruction was issued to him in Aug. 1580 to negotiate with Elbing: BL, 
Sloane MS. 2442. Rogers arrived at Elbing on 12 Sept. 1580. See Rogers to 
Walsingham, 4 Apr. 1581, SP 88/1, Orig.; CSPF 1583 and Addenda, 580. 

47 William Salkins, deputy governor of the Merchant Adventurers’ Company. Salkins 
played an important part in the negotiations to obtain confirmation of privileges in 
Elbing: Rogers to Walsingham, 4 Apr. 1581, SP 88/1, Orig. For English diplomacy in 
the Eastland see also J. K. Fedorowicz, England's Baltic Trade in the early 17th century: A 
study in Anglo-Polish Commercial Diplomacy (Cambridge, 1980), 14-16. 
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subditorum utriusque nostrum spectare videbuntur; et Dominum 
precabimur ut excellentiam vestram salvam conservet et incolumem. 
Datae Otelandiae 25. die Augusti anno 1580, regni vero nostri 22. 
Excellentiae vestrae bona consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


14. Elizabeth I to Augustus of Saxony, Westminster 18 Jan. 1581. 
SLHA, Geh. Arch., Loc. 8484, fo. 248r, Orig. Copy in CUL, Dd. 5.20, 
fos. 1820-1830. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino Augusto, 
Saxoniae duci, Sacri Romani imperii archimariscallo et electori, 
lantgravio Thuringiae et cetera, consanguineo et amico nostro 
carissimo salutem et omnium rerum prosperarum affluentiam. 

Illustrissime princeps et consanguinee carissime. Cum domino 
Olivero ab Arco*® comite veteres et iustae causae artioris cuiusdam 
benevolentiae et necessitudinis nobis intercedunt, ut eius causa, quae 
ad ipsius dignitatem ac commodum spectent, omnia plane velimus. Is 
cum illustrissimo principe Ferdinando archiduce Austriaco*? nonnihil 
offensionis contraxit orta quadam non levi certis de rebus controver- 
sia, ex qua cum ipse, tum liberi in magnas fortunarum omnium 
angustias redacti esse videntur. 

Satis nobis cognitum est, quantum auctoritas tua ponderis in 
universa Germania, tum apud Austriae archiducem Ferdinandum 
habeat, nec de excellentiae tuae egregia voluntate et praecipua in nos 
benevolentia quicquam dubitare possumus. Maiorem igitur in modum 
petimus, ut huius optimi comitis causam ad curam et cogitationem 
tuam ita revoces, ut et quod aequum est, ab archiduce obtineat, et eius 
infensus animus gratia et auctoritate tua pacatior fiat. Mirifice quidem 
comitem eiusque liberos (quorum nunc incerta spe fluctuat animus) 
tibi devinxeris, et nos plurimum excellentiae tuae pro hac in nostram 
gratiam navata opera debiturae sumus. Deus Optimus Maximus 
excellentiam vestram diutissime salvam servet et incolumem. 

Datum in palatio nostro Westmonasterii 18. die mensis Ianuarii 
anno Domini 1581, regni vero nostri 23. 

Vestra bona consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


15. Elizabeth I to George Frederick of Brandenburg, Greenwich 30 July 1581. 
SAL, StA Königsberg, Herzogliches Briefarchiv, G 746, Orig. 
Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensor et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino Georgio Friderico, 
48 Oliver, count of Arco. 
*? Ferdinand II, archduke of Austria (1529—95). In early 1581 there were reports of 


hitherto fruitless attempts of Archduke Ferdinand to create a Catholic League among 
the German and Italian princes. See Briefe des Pfalzgrafen Johann Casimir, I1, 367. 
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marchioni Brandenburgensi, duci in Prussia, consanguineo et amico 
suo carissimo rerum ad voluntatem fluentium felix incrementum. 

Illustrissime princeps. Annus iam fere est, quo societatem mer- 
catorum nostrorum excellentiae tuae commendavimus, qui in urbe 
Elbingensium mercium suarum stationem et sibi sedem domicilium- 
que petunt. Commendationis autem nostrae caput id erat, ut in 
vectigalium pensitatione, quae ab mercium in eas partes evectione 
invectioneque de die in diem debitur, benigne pertractentur ea 
constituta eiusdem vectigalis ratione proportioneque, quae non 
nimium gravis subditis nostris, commoda satis Prussiae ducibus et in 
omnem posteritatem sine aliqua varietate mutationeque futura sit. 
Quod eo petimus libentius, quo habent huiusmodi pensitationum 
mutationes varietatesque aliquid in se, quod ad tuendas amicitias sit, 
quam par est et opportunum.*! 

Nos autem quoniam coniunctionis foedera, quae cum exteris 
principibus populisque contrahimus, percupimus esse in omnem 
aeternitatem duratura, omnia in eis desideramus firma, nihil quod sit, 
aut esse queat, varium et in fluxu positum. Quae sit postulationis 
nostrae aequitas, iam excellentia tua videt, unum praeterea addimus, 
ut in hanc partem quam potest citius nobis subditisque nostris 
rem gratam faciat, tum quod meritum quodcumque quo est 
paratius, eo acceptius esse solet, tum quod magnam temporis iacturam 
fecisse nobis videmur, ex quo hoc negotium institutum susceptumque 
est. In quo uti optatissima quaeque nobis ab excellentia tua pol- 
licemur, ita Dominum rogabimus, ut eam velit in longissimos annos 
salvam conservare et incolumem. 

Datae e regia nostra Grenovici 30. die mensis Iulii anno 1581, regni 
vero nostri 23. 

Excellentiae tuae bona consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


16. Elizabeth I to Augustus of Saxony, Greenwich 31 March 1582. 
SLHA, Geh. Arch., Loc. 8484, fo. 247r—v, Orig. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensor et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino Augusto, eadem 
Dei gratia duci Saxoniae, Sacri Romani imperii archimariscallo et 
electori, lantgravio Thuringiae, marchioni Misniae et burgravio 
Magdeburgensi, consanguineo et amico nostro carissimo, salutem et 
rerum optimarum felices successus. 

Illustrissime princeps, consanguinee et amice carissime. Quam grate 
quamque peramanter nobis in litteris suis responderit celsitudo vestra 


59 See letter no. 13 above. 

5! Because of the hostility of the Hanseatic League, the attitude adopted by Margrave 
George Frederick as an administrator of Prussia was. of greatest importance to the 
question of an English residence at Elbing. See Paul Simson, ‘Die Handelsnieder- 
lassung der englischen Kaufleute in Elbing', Hansische Geschichtsblatter, 22 (1916), 96. 
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ante diem 13 Kalendas Iulias superioris anni’? Dresdae scriptis, causam 
mercatorum nostrorum Adventurariorum agentibus, gratissima cum 
recordatione apud nos reponimus.5* Quarum litterarum summa cum 
in eo poneretur, quod non nisi explorata et cognita causa aliquid 
adversus subditos nostros apud se vestra celsitudo vellet statuere, 
deinde nihil praetermittere, quod ad decus et ornamentum regiae 
nostrae dignitatis pertinere cognosceret, si quando res in dis- 
ceptationem in plenis Sacri imperii comitiis veniret, est quod cel- 
situdini vestrae magnas et agamus et habeamus gratias: faciendumque 
nobis putavimus, (in fidem eorum, quae in proximis nostris litteris ad 
celsitudinem vestram scripsimus) cum ad nos nova allata essent de 
decretis et instantibus eisdem comitiis, ut aliquem eo instructum 
mitteremus, universam causam Hansiaticam, si illustrissimis imperii 
principibus videbitur, in amplissimo illo Sacri Romani imperii 
concessu relatam, ab iis temporibus ordiendo, quibus praetensa 
Hansiaticorum privilegia sua culpa in commissum inciderunt, et ad 
hunc usque diem ingrata ipsorum in nos officia occurrendo, quibus 
maiestatem nostram regiam laeserunt et subditos nostros apud bonos 
principes confoederatos nostros onerarunt. 

Quibus Hansiaticorum malis meritis gravissimisque in nos gentem- 
que nostram iniuriis per oratorem nostrum Georgium Gilpinum,** 
pro contione recitatis, tam sacri et honorandi consilii prudentiae 
iudiciisque libere relinquimus, quid de nobis causaque nostra statuen- 
dum iudicabunt. Quod ergo a celsitudine vestra pro ea, qua nos 
prosequitur, benevolentia petimus, id est, ut hunc mandatarium et 
oratorem nostrum Georgium Gilpinum velit grate accipere tractareque 
atque efficere, ut in hoc sacro conventu totius imperii ea cum 
humanitate, aequitate fideque audiatur, qua regiam nostram 
maiestatem praesentem audiendam putaret Quibus humanitatis 


5? Augustus of Saxony to Elizabeth I, Dresden 1g June 1581, BL, Add. MS. 48010, 
fos. 511v—512, 5714-572, Copies. 

5! Elector Augustus assured her that, despite rumours to the contrary, he would not 
take measures against the English merchants in his territories before the disputes with 
the Hanse were cleared up at a Reichstag. See Kölner Inventar, П, 218. 

5* George Gilpin, secretary of the Merchant Adventurers (c. 1514-1602). Instructions 
to Gilpin for the Diet of Augsburg, 5 Apr. 1582, SP 80/1, Draft; CSPF 1583 and 
Addenda, 598; Copy in BL, Add. MS. 48010, fos. 558—562v. 

5 The Hanse cities, in trying to block the commercial progress of the English, 
appealed to the emperor, accusing the Merchant Adventurers of arrogating to 
themselves a monopoly contrary to imperial laws. They even managed to obtain from 
the Diet of Augsburg a vote decreeing the expulsion of the English: Kólner Inventar, П, 
715-39. The emperor, however, failed to sign it. See Heinz Haacke, 
"Wirtschaftspolitische Bestimmungen in den Reichsabschieden. Ein Beitrag zur 
Wirtschaftspolitik der Reichszentralgewalt am Ausgang des Mittelalters und zu Beginn 
der Neuzeit, Jahrbücher für Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 116 (1921), 502. For the 
political aspects of this question see Fritz Blaich, Die Wirtschaftspolttth des Reichstages im 
Heiligen Romischen Reich, Schriften zum Vergleich von Wirtschaftsordnungen, 16 
(Stuttgart, 1970). For the unprinted correspondence between Queen Elizabeth and 
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officiis a celsitudine vestra cumulate Dominum rogabimus, ut eam velit 
incolumem in plurimos, eosdem felicissimos, annos conservare. 
Datae ex aula nostra Grenovici 31. die Martii anno 1582, regni vero 
nostri 24. 
Celsitudinis vestrae bona consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


17. Elizabeth I to John III of Sweden, Greenwich 14 Apr. 1582. 
SRA, Anglica 517, Orig. 

Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensor et cetera, serenissimo principi ac domino Ioanni tertio,5® 
Suecorum, Gothorum Vandalorumque regi, fratri, consanguineo et 
amico nostro carisimo salutem et in rebus gerendis successus 
fortunatos. 

Serenissime princeps, frater et consanguinee carissime. Litteris 
nostris mense ultimo Iulio?! scriptis serenitatis vestrae responsum 14. 
Decembris datum?? accepimus, cum interim alias eadem de re nempe 
de navis nostrae, quam Ascendentionem®® vocant, merciumque et 
bonorum impositorum restitutione per heraldum nostrum mis- 
issemus: quas, antequam has scripsimus, ad manus vestras pervenisse 
non dubitamus. Ac de navi quidem restituenda, quoniam in eo facilem 
et aequum animum vestrum perspicimus, egregie nobis satisfactum 
agnoscimus nec vero quicquam de regia vestra voluntate, quod a 
iustitiae tramite alienum esset, nobis in mentem venire passae sumus. 
De bonis vero, quae in navem illam sunt imposita, non aeque nobis 
adhuc satisfactum esse sentimus, quae serenitas vestra a ducibus et 
militibus vestris direpta esse scribit, nec ad manus vestras umquam 
pervenisse. Atque istud quidem auribus vestris dari per nonnullorum 
avaritiam certissime nobis persuademus. 

Verum ita nobis certis testibus confirmatum est, ea bona ducibus et 
militibus vestris pro stipendiis data et distributa, earumque iustam 
aestimationem aerarii vestri rationibus esse traditam. Quod 
serenitatem vestram facile in mentem revocare posse coniectura 
auguramur. Quae cum ita sint, iterum et tertio a serenitate vestra 
petimus, non solum ut navis illa ad nos tuto, ut aequum est, remittatur, 


Rudolph П related to the matter see especially Rudolph II to Elizabeth I, 12 Aug. 1582, 
HHStA, SAAS England, Hofkorrespondenz 2 and Kart. 4 Varia, Copies; and Elizabeth 
I to Rudolph II, 22 Apr. 1583, AGS, E 691, Copy. 

56 John III, king of Sweden (1537—98). 

57 CUL, Dd. 3.20, fos. 184v-185r. The letter was probably written on 31 Aug. 
1581—and not on 21 Aug.—as Elizabeth mentions in her letter to John III in Feb. 
1582: ibid., fos. 185v—186r. 

38 John III to Elizabeth I, 14 Dec. 1581, SP 95/1, Orig.; CSPF 1581-2, 400. 

59 The Swedish fleet had arrested the ship which belonged to Jacob Woodcotton 
from London on the grounds that it had been bringing munitions to the Russians. See 
Elizabeth’s letters to Frederick II of Denmark and John III on g1 Aug. 1581, CUL, Dd. 
3.20, fos. 183v—185r. 
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verum bonorum etiam, quae in armatorum stipendia distributa sunt, 
iusta aestimatio, ut causa postulat, persolvatur. Ita iustitiam vestram 
probabunt omnes, et bonae nostrae amicitiae cursus iniuriarum 
suspicione sublata perpetuo durabit. Cuius quidem uti nos religio- 
sissimae sumus, ita Deum Optimum Maximum precamur, ut serenitas 
vestra velit in multos eosdemque felicissimos annos incolumem 
conservare. 
Datum ex regia nostra Grenovicensi 14. die Aprilis anno Domini 
1582, regni vero nostri 24. 
Serenitatis vestrae bona soror et consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


18. Elizabeth I to Augustus of Saxony, Oatlands 6 Oct. 1583. 
SLHA, Geh. Arch., Loc. 9304, fo. 737, Orig. Copy in CUL, Dd. 3.20, fos. 
2017—2027.8% : 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino Augusto, 
Saxoniae duci, Sacri Romani imperii archimariscallo et electori, 
lantgravio Thuringiae et cetera, consanguineo et amico nostro 
carissimo salutem et omnium rerum prosperarum affluentiam. 

Illustrissime dux et consanguinee carissime. Excitamur hoc tempore 
legatione ac litteris principis nobis coniunctissimi Navarraei геріѕ,6! 
fratri nostri carissimi, ut ad illustrissimam excellentiam vestram 
aliosque Sacri imperii principes sinceram religionem profitentes 
perlibenter scribamus. Is enim cum praestantem hunc virum qui has 
adfert, dominum Securi de Pardillan,® consiliarium suum, ad nos 
miserit, ut de re maxime omnium necessaria et communis reformatae 
religionis causa summe utili nobiscum ageret, de eodem etiam negotio 
excellentiam vestram et alios nonnullos imperii principes eadem opera 
adire iussit. Facere igitur non potuimus quin cum ad excellentiam 
vestram proficiscentem litteris nostris comitaremur summopere 
hortantes, ut eundem libenter audire et de re tota serio ac diligenter 
cogitare velis. Speramus enim fore, ut haec actio in ecclesiarum 
omnium reformatarum commodum instituta ad optatos exitus divini 
numinis favore provebatur. 

Quod eo quidem facilius eveniet, si excellentia vestra odiosam illam 


60 On 6 Oct. 1583 Queen Elizabeth sent mutatis mutandis letters to Frederick П of 
Denmark, RA, TKUA, England A I 1, Orig.; John George of Brandenburg, DZA, Hist. 
Abt. II, Rep. 11 89, Fasc. s, fo. 13г-у, and SLHA, Geh. Arch., Loc. 9804, fo. 20r-v, 
Copies. Copies of the queen’s letters to Augustus of Saxony, John George of 
Brandenburg, Jacques de Ségur-Pardaillan, Julius of Brunswick-Wolfenbüttel, Lewis 
of Württemberg, John Casimir and Lewis of the Palatinate as well as William of 
Hesse-Kassel in CUL, Dd. 3.20, fos. 198v-20gr. 

6! Henry, king of Navarre, and later Henry IV, king of France (1553-1610). 

62? Jacques de Ségur- Pardaillan, superintendent of house and finances to the king of 
Navarre. 
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de cena Dominica quaestionem? inter vestros subditos agitari pro- 
hibeat, ne, cum in aliis omnibus ecclesiae nostrae praeclare consen- 
tiant, hac in uno articulo dissentione in partes abeamus et pontificis 
iucundum spectaculum praebeamus, quo eorum animi nostris discor- 
diis exhilarentur. Hoc quasi communis concordiae praecipuum 
vinculum excellentiam vestram pro sua prudentia et in religionem fide 
accurate consideraturam speramus. Bene et feliciter valeas. 
Datum Otelandiae die mensis Octobris 6. anno Domini 1583, regni 
vero nostri 24. 
Vestra bona consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


19. Elizabeth I to Frederick II of Denmark, Westminster 12 Oct. 1583. 
RA, TKUA, England A I 1, Orig. Copies in SP 78/10; and BL, Add. MS. 
46001, fo. 1397-0. 

Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensor et cetera, serenissimo principi ac domino, domino Friderico, 
eadem Dei gratia Daniae, Norvegiae, Vandalorum Gothorumque regi, 
duci Slesvici, Holsatiae, Stormariae ac Dietmartiae, comiti in Olden- 
burg et Delmenhorst, fratri et consanguineo nostro carissimo, salutem 
et rerum prosperarum felix incrementum. 

Recepimus iam pridem serenitatis vestrae litteras 24. Iunii®* ad nos 


6з Jacques de Ségur-Pardaillan, who served as a Huguenot envoy in several missions 
to Protestant powers, was instructed to try to persuade the Protestants to call a 
common synod in order to achieve unity in doctrinal questions—especially in that of 
the Lord's Supper. The main purpose of the Huguenot mission was, however, to 
organize a Protestant alliance of Navarre, England, Denmark and the German states. 
Instructions to Jacques de Ségur-Pardaillan, 15 July 1588, AE, Correspondance 
Politique, Allemagne 2, Copy; copies also in SP 78/10 fo. 2; BL, Add. MS. 48126; 
DZA, Hist. Abt. II, Rep. 11 Nr. 82, Fasc. 5, and Nr. 89, Fasc. $; GStA, Ks 16693; StaA 
Frankfurt am Main, Reichssachen III, Mb A I. The internal theological development in 
Germany in the early 1580s was determined firstly by the questions about the doctrines 
of the Lord's Supper and Christology, and secondly by the arguments concerning 
original sin and justification by faith. See Ernst Koch, 'Striving for the union of 
Lutheran churches: the church-historical background of the work done on the 
Formula of Concord at Magdeburg’, Sixteenth-Century Journal, 8 (1977), 108-15; and 
Gerhard Müller, 'Alliance and confession: the theological-historical development 
and ecclesiastical significance of Reformation confessions’, ibid., 136-40. See also 
Bernhard Lohse, ‘Das Konkordienwerk von 1580’, Kirche und Bekenntnis. Historische und 
theologische Aspekte zur Frage der lutherischen und der katholischen Kirche auf der Grundlage der 
Confessio Augustana (Wiesbaden, 1980), 106-22; Jórg Baur, ‘Abendmahlslehre und 
Christologie der Konkordienformel als Bekenntnis zum menschlichen Gott', Bekenntnis 
und Einheit der Kirche. Studien zum Konkordienbuch im Auftrag der Sektion Kirchengeschichte 
der Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft für Theologie (Stuttgart, 1980), 195-218; and Gottfried 
Adam, ‘Erwahlung im Horizont der Christologie’, ibid., 219-33. 

$* Frederick П to Elizabeth I, 24 June 1588, SP 78/10, Orig.; CSPF 1583 and Addenda, 
391; Copy in BL, Add. MS. 48001, fo. 133r-v. 
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scriptas, et ex aliis, quas Ioannes Herbertus® nuper legatus noster 
huc misit, intelleximus, quidnam actum esset in lis negotiis, quorum 
causa eum ad serenitatem vestram ablegavimus. Distulimus autem huc 
usque nostrum super iis responsum ad serenitatem vestram transmit- 
tere, quia in dies expectamus reditum primarii secretarii nostri 
Francisci Walsingham,® equitis Aurae, in Scotia absentis, cui curam 
illarum actionum commiseramus. Verum cum iam magno cum dolore 
nostro intellexerimus, ex lapsu equi eum cogi aliquamdiu in itinere 
subsistere, ita ut non possit tam cito huc redire, quam sperabam, 
nuntium a serenitate vestra huc transmissum, hieme iam praesertim 
ingruente, diutius detinere noluimus. Itaque tradidimus ei, sub manus 
nostrae subscriptione et sigillo nostro Angliae, consimile diploma, 
quale illud est, quod a serenitate vestra huc transmissum erat. 

Sed quia nonnulla in ea conventione inerat, parum ab oratore 
nostro animadversa, quae deinceps novae alicuius controversiae 
causam praebere possent, quam nos penitus sopitam esse desideramus: 
ad humilem petitionem mercatorum nostrorum (quorum indemnitati 
et securitati aequum est nos consulere) adiunximus declarationem seu 
explanationem eorundem dubiorum, quam persuademus nobis, non 
displicituram serenitati vestrae, cum non sit res alicuius magni 
momenti, sed talis, in quam speramus serenitatem vestram facile 
consensuram missuramque nobis consimile explanationis praefatae 
exemplum, sub manu et sigillo suo, quale serenitas vestra a nobis sit 
jam receptura. 

Postremo quantum attinet ad gravamina mercatorum nostrorum 
per fretum Oresundicum® navigantium, gratum nobis est, quod 
serenitas vestra pollicita vectigalium tam veterum quam novorum 
certas quantitates assignandas esse, quae publice extabunt, ut passim 
ab unoquoque cognosci possint: nam se mandaturum telonariis suis, 
ut quam primum fieri possit, naves mercatorum nostrorum, quae ibi 


$5 Dr. John Herbert, diplomat, and later the second secretary of state (d. 1619). 
Having completed his discussions in Denmark, Herbert was instructed to carry on 
negotiations at Elbing and at the Polish court. Instructions for Herbert, 16 July 1583, 
SP 88/1, Orig.; Res Polonicae Elisabetha I Angliae regnante conscriptae, 49—50. At the 
beginning of Sept. the negotiations led to a formal agreement between the Eastland 
Company and Elbing: Kölner Inventar, II, 741—7. See also Artur Attman, The Russian and 
Polish markets in international trade, 1500-1650, Meddelanden fran Ekonomisk- 
Historiska Institutionen vid Göteborg Universitet, 26 (Göteborg, 1978). 

6 Sir Francis Walsingham, secretary of state (1532—90). For Walsingham's Scottish 
embassy see Karl Stahlin, Der Kampf um Schottland und die Gesandtschaftsreise Sir Francis 
Walsinghams im Jahre 1583, Leipziger Studien aus dem Gebiet der Geschichte, 9/1 
(Leipzig, 1902). 

8' The Öresund. On 23 June 1588 a treaty was concluded between England and 
Denmark according to which the English could sail to Russia by the coast of Norway 
and take harbourage in Danish dominions by paying one hundred rose nobles to the 
customer at the Oresund. For the prolonged Anglo-Danish negotiations see BL, Add. 
MS. 48001, fos. 109v-142v; Add. MS. 48094, fo. 24r-v; Add. MS. 48158, fos. 41-42Vv. 
See also notes by Burghley, July-Aug. 1583, SP 78/10, Drafts; CSPF 1585-4, 99. 
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appellent, dimittantur, ne ex diuturniore mora damnum patiantur: 
daturum etiam ordinem, ne ad unum aliquod monetae, quod 
difficulter parari poterit, subditi nostri in persolutione vectigalium 
astringantur, eiusque valores in tabulis, quae publice prostabunt, 
indicandos. 

Verum ubi serenitas vestra prae se fert, se novum vectigal anno 
Domini 1566 institutum, vulgariter nuncupatum (salt gelt)®® non posse 
deponere aut intermittere, donec nos et provinciis revocaverimus et 
restituerimus: sane non negamus, quin serenitas vestra pro bonis et 
mercibus, quae nostri subditi vel hinc vehent, ut in serenitatis vestrae 
regnis divendantur et distrahantur, vel ibi coement, possit pro more 
aliorum principum exactionem teloniorum nuper institutorum con- 
tinuare: verum tantumdem exigere pro iis mercibus, quae tantum per 
viam transitus transvehentur in provincias non subiectas serenitati 
vestrae et iisdem transportantur: hoc potest videri aliquantulum grave, 
neque nos unquam id fecimus, neque scimus alios principes, quorum 
exemplo serenitas vestra se excusare intuitur, id facere. Ideoque 
amanter serenitatem vestram rogamus, ut cum casus sint dissimiles, 
velit serenitas vestra habere rationem petitionis mercatorum nostro- 
rum et id onus vel levare vel mitigare. 

Quod si vero serenitati vestrae quicquam obstare videbitur (quod 
nihilominus non futurum speramus), cur serenitas vestra non possit in 
eam explanationis formam, prout concepta est, consentire eamque sub 
manu et sigillo vestro ad nos transmittere, quia nolumus in nobis 
aliquod remanere impedimentum, quare dicta concordia non coalescat, 
primo vere (Deo annuente) mittemus ad serenitatem vestram aliquem 
ex nostris, qui plenam potestatem habebit praestandi ea nomine 
nostro, quae a serenitate vestra requiri possunt. Ac interea dabimus 
operam, ut nihil fiat a subditis nostris in praeiudicium serenitatis 
vestrae neque haec mora impediet solutionem eius summae, de qua 
inter Iohannem Herbertum et consiliarios vestros convenit. Quare 
amanter a serenitate vestra petimus ista in bonam partem accipere. 

Datum in palatio nostro Sancti Iacobi prope Westmonasterium 12. 
die Octobris anno Domini 1583 et regni nostri 25. 

Vestra bona soror et consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


20. Elizabeth I to Albert Frederick of Prussia, Westminster 26 Jan. 1584. 
SAL, StA Königsberg, Herzogliches Briefarchiv, G 746, Orig. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino Alberto 


68 Salt was the most important commodity in the westbound and eastbound 
navigation ‘through the Sound. Denmark based her mercantile policy on tariffs, in 
order to attract some of the salt trade into her own ships. For Frederick II's mercantile 
policy, in general see С. D. Ramsay, English Overseas Trade during the Centuries of 
Emergence: Studies in Some Modern Origins of the English-Speaking World (1957), 181-3. 
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Friderico, marchioni Brandenburgensi ac in Prussia, Stetiniae, 
Pomeraniae, Cassubiorum ac Vandalorum duci, burgravio Norim- 
bergensi Rugiaeque principi, et cetera, amico et consanguineo nostro 
carissimo salutem. 

Illustrissime princeps et consanguinee carissime. Pergratum nobis 
fuit per hunc nuntium intellegere excellentiam vestram et optime 
valere et in dicionibus vestris tranquille vivere, quae ut diuturna sunt, 
ex animo optamus. Attulit quidem nobis idem nuntius pro annua 
vestra consuetudine et in nos benevolentia sex falcones, quos 
accepimus libenter et cum voluptate usuras speramus. Agimus sane 
excellentiae vestrae hoc nomine gratias non vulgares et vestram hanc in 
nos observantiam plurimi facimus. Quam mutuis omnibus officiis 
favere et omni ratione benevole compensare semper studebimus. Bene 
et feliciter valeas. 

Datum ex regia nostra Westmonasterii die mensis Ianuarii 26. anno 
Domini 1584, regni vero nostri 26. 

Vestra bona consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


21. Elizabeth I to Frederick II of Denmark, Greenwich 30 Jan. 1585. 
RA, TKUA, England A I r, Orig. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, serenissimo principi ac domino Friderico, 
Daniae, Norvegiae, Gothorum Vandalorumque regi, duci Slesvici, 
Holsatiae, Stormariae ac Dietmartiae, comiti in Oldenburg, Del- 
menhorst, fratri et consanguineo nostro carissimo salutem et rerum 
prosperarum felicissimum incrementum. 

Serenissime princeps, frater et consanguinee carissime. Cum bis ad 
serenitatem vestram antea in causa certorum nostrorum subditorum 
Ioannis Thornton,?! Roberti Lamb et Ioannis Logan”? Kingstonensium 
mercatorum scripserimus, ut eorum navis quaedam, quam Matthiam 
Hullensem vocant, a classe vestra in bello Suetico legitime mercaturam 
exercens capta," pro iuris et aequitatis ratione restitueretur, id ut tertio 
nunc faciamus, supplici eorum querela adductae sumus. Et litteras 


69 Albert Frederick, duke of Prussia (1553—1618). 

? Duke Albert Frederick had for many years been sending to Queen Elizabeth a 
batch of falcons: he probably had in mind the encouragement of English shipping at 
his port of Königsberg. 

1 John Thornton, an alderman of Kingston upon Hull. See CSPD 1581—90, 180. 

™ On 6 Nov. 1585 John III of Sweden wrote to Elizabeth I that John Logan from 
Kingston had brought him letters dated 2 March 1585 demanding redress for the 
merchandise which the Swedish fleet had seized at Narva in 1579: SP 95/1, Orig.; CSPF 
1585—6, 146-7. 

?* For the confiscation policy of the northern powers see the recent study by one of 
the most eminent Swedish economic historians Artur Attman, The Struggle for Baltic 
Markets: Powers in Conflict, 1558-1618, Acta Regiae Societatis Scientiarum et Litterarum 
Gothoburgensis, Ser. Humaniora, 14 (Góteborg, 1979). 
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quidem eorum supplices, ex quibus causae conditio et aequitas facile 
cognosci poterit, his annexas (quoniam plenius prioribus nostris 
litteris causa explicata est) ad serenitatem vestram mittimus. 

Serio et ex animo orantes, ut miserorum hominum causam pro regia 
iustitia cognoscas, et si aequa postulent, finem aliquem diuturnis 
eorum in lite prosequenda molestiis et quibus ad egestatem redacti 
sunt sumptibus imponas. Cum enim illi dimississime et modeste se 
gerant nec quicquam grave aut damnosum postulent, tantum se iudicio 
et arbitrio vestro qualicunque (causa cognita) staturos polliceantur, eo 
magis serenitatem vestram quod iustum et aequum erit iudicaturam et 
eorum petitioni gratum responsum daturam nobis ipsis persuademus. 
Quam Deus Optimus Maximus florentem servet et incolumem. 

Datum Grenovici die mensis Ianuarii 30. anno Domini 1585, regni 
vero nostri 27. 

Vestrae serenitatis bona soror et consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


22. Elizabeth I to Lewis of Württemberg, Greenwich 27 Apr. 1585. 
HaStA Stuttgart, Rep. A 65, Ва 64, Orig." * 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino Ludovico,? duci 
Wurtembergensi et Teckensi, comiti in Mompelgard et Pfert, con- 
sanguineo et amico nostro carissimo salutem. 

Illustrissime princeps, consanguinee et amice carissime. Novos illos 
nuper in Francia pontificis Romani ac confoederatorum impulsu a 
Guisianis inscio et invito rege excitatos motus ad Navarraei optimi 
principis ius in illo regno haereditarium exstirpandum,’® eo plane 
spectare, nec aliud revera quicquam agi, quam ut quod ante annos 
aliquot contra rempublicam Christianam in consilio Tridentino 
designatum fuerit, hac arrepta occasione perficiatur, omnibus 
perspicuum esse arbitramur. Adeoque specie quidem unius Navarraei 
principis speratam, re autem ipsa reliquorum omnium qui in eadem 


™ On 27 Apr. 1585 Queen Elizabeth sent mutatis mutandis letters to Frederick IJ of 
Denmark, RA, TKUA, England A I 1, Orig.; William of Hesse-Kassel, HStA Marburg, 
4f Frankreich 620, Orig.; Augustus of Saxony, SLHA, Geh. Arch., Loc. 7280, fos. 
187—19г, Orig.; and John George of Brandenburg, ibid., fos. zr-4r, Copy. For 
Elizabeth's letter to Adolph of Holstein see no. 23 below. Copies of Elizabeth's letters 
to the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, dukes of Brunswick-Lüneburg and 
Württemberg, landgrave of Hesse-Kassel, Palsgrave John Casimir and Thomas Bodley 
(mostly in the form of extracts) in SAL, StA Schwerin, Aw 108, fos. 296r-299r, 
804v—805r and in CUL, Dd. 3.20, fos. 224r-230r. 

15 Lewis, duke of Württemberg (1554—93). 

76 After the death of Francis, duke of Anjou, in 1584, Henry of Navarre became the 
legitimate heir of the Valois. Guise, however, persuaded the pope to deprive Henry of 
any claims to the throne, and on 81 Dec. 1584 Guise concluded the Treaty of Joinville 
with the League and Spain: Joseph de Croze, Les Guises, les Valois, et Philippe II (2 vols., 
Paris, 1866), I, 145; Maurice Wilkinson, A History of the League or Sainte Union, 1576—95 
(Glasgow, 1929), 34-6. 
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causa sunt, iam adeptam dignitatem oppugnari, cum res ipsa ab 
euangelii hostibus profecta, tum similes pontificiorum adversus 
Coloniensem Episcopum"! anno praeterito conatus rem ita declarant, 
ut id pluribus verbis excellentiae vestrae probandum esse non 
existimemus. Ex eo vero intellegi posse speramus, quantopere 
euangeliorum principum contra intersit (siquidem religionis tuendae 
retinendaeque cura hactenus ad eorum animos erigendos minus 
valuerit) iusto saltem nunc metu dicionumque suarum amittendarum 
certo periculo tamquam e diuturno somno expergefieri et cir- 
cumspicere diligentius: suaque in publicum conferentes consilia nunc 
demum statuere, quomodo communi tandem incendio sit occurren- 
dum. Nihil enim aequius esse potest, quam quod pietatis praetextu 
ambitiosi homines sibi licere fingunt, ut iustum principem a sperato 
dignitatis gradu deiciant, id ipsum nos religionis causa ad eundem in 
debito dignitatis gradu retinendum fidenter suscipiamus. 

De nobis sane et plerisque aliis exteris principibus vestrorum 
hominum in illo Coloniensi negotio nimiam patientiam intuentibus, 
mirum iam pridem videtur Germanorum gentem externi iugi olim 
impatientissimam tantum pontifici permisisse, ut eadem per universum 
imperium moliatur et agat, quibus sinceram religionem labefactari et 
avitam Germaniae libertatem everti omnes vident, pro qua maiores 
vestri toties vitam profundere non dubitarunt. Nos quidem tem- 
pestatem hanc ingruentem longe praevidentes cum antehac saepe per 
litteras saepe per nuntios vobiscum cumque reliquis Germaniae 
proceribus ageremus, parum profecisse videbamur: quod nimirum 
eorum aliis ipsum malum (quia occulte tectum erat) haud credibile, 
aliis remedium a nobis propositum de foedere sanciendo aut nimis 
difficile iudicaretur aut minime necessarium. Quos tamen ipsos 
(erumpente iam flamma), quoniam de periculi magnitudine constat, 
aliter hoc tempore de remedii necessitate putamus sensuros. Ideoque 
excellentiam vestram imprimis rursus admonendam compellendam- 
que censuimus (cuius fidei propter veram euangelii professionem una 
nobiscum ecclesiae honorificentissima tutela commissa est) cuiusque 
auctoritati merito plurimum tribuere cives vestros probe scimus, ut 
huic negotio perficiendo omnes animi atque ingenii nervos velit 
intendere. Etiam atque etiam rogantes ut quod frustra in Germaniae 


7 Gebhard Тгисћзећ von Waldenburg, deposed archbishop elector of Cologne 
(1547-1601). As Gebhard converted to Protestantism in 1588, Ernest von Wittelsbach 
was elected his successor. In the Cologne War 1588—85/9 Ernest was supported by the 
Spanish and Bavarian troops and Gebhard's most active ally, Palsgrave John Casimir, 
was supported by the English and the Dutch. See Max Lossen, Der Külnische Krieg (2 
vols., Munich and Leipzig, 1882-97); Günther von Lojewski, Bayerns Weg nach Köln. 
Geschichte der bayerischen Bistumspolitik in der zweiten Hälfte des 16. Jahrhunderts, Bonner 
Historische Forschungen, 21 (Bonn, 1962); Die Korrespondenz der Kurfürsten von Köln aus 
dem Hause Wittelsbach (1583-1761) mit ihren bayerischen Verwandten, ed. Franziska 
Jager-von Hoesslin, Publikationen der Gesellschaft für Rheinische Geschichtskunde, 
61 (Düsseldorf, 1978). 
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populis iamdiu desideravimus, ratio aliqua virium nostrarum coniun- 
gendarum, ut Romani pontificis odio resistamus, ineatur. Quae certe 
ut universae reipublicae Christianae salutaris et vobis gloriosa, ita 
valde expedita et facilis nobis videtur futura. 

Hoc vero ita demum nostro iudicio fiet, si in unam aliquam urbem 
principum et civitatum deputati pii et prudentes viri auctoritate ad id 
rite muniti conveniant, qui de his rebus provide et sapienter deliberent. 
A vobis autem loco et tempore conventus et colloqui designato,”* nos 
quidem de vestra voluntate ac propensione certiores factae in deputatis 
etiam nostris illuc mittendis nulli officio, quod cum dignitate nostra et 
reipublicae Christianae utilitate coniunctum videbitur, defuturae 
sumus. Nec vero quicquam videmus profecto, quod a tam pio 
proposito quemquam Germaniae principem remorari debeat, si 
quidem quae religioso, iusto ac forti principe digna sunt cogitare, 
velimus. Accepimus quidem nonnullos quorundam in auctoritate 
summa positorum offensionem verentes antehac visos esse tardiores. 
Iisdem vero iudicandum relinquimus, pontifice iam in Galliis, in ipso 
Germàniae gremio tam funesta moliente, sic denique principum 
animis, qui pontifici aures prebuerunt ut patet adversus fideles, 
exulceratis: an non haec tempore a sapientibus requirant, ut nimis 
cavendo potius metus omnino causae tollantur, quam negligendo 
efficere, ut vani fortasse terrores in veros convertantur. Ac de aliorum 
voluntate statuere nihil possumus. De nobis ipsis ita statuimus nihil 
esse, quod nobis praecipue timere debeamus, cum Dei beneficio 
videamur adversus quorumcumque molitiones vel maxime nefarias 
satis esse munitae. Vestrae aliorumque bonorum principum salutis 
curam gerimus. Vos atque illi ne singuli concidatis, potius cum una 
nobiscum iuncti firmius resistatis, laboramus. 

Denique cum et hisce de rebus ad alios etiam imperii proceres 
scripserimus, excellentiam vestram imprimis (ut quem optamus litterae 
nostrae fructum assequantur), ne quae ab ea praestari vel exspectari 
queant officia ecclesiae denegentur movendo, hortando, praecipue 
vero, ne miles ab euangelii hostibus intra fines vestros aut cogatur aut 
aliunde per vestros districtus dicionesque transire permittatur, im- 
pediendo iterum atque iterum rogamus. Interea vero responsum a 
vobis vestra summa pietate dignum et nostrae petitioni consentaneum 


78 Sir Thomas Bodley, who brought the letter to Germany, was instructed to try to 
arrange a meeting at Erfurt in July 1585. Instructions to Bodley for a mission to 
Denmark and Germany, 27 Apr. 1585, SP 81/3, Copy; CSPF 1584-5, 433. Bodley's 
mission was aimed at a joint Protestant action to save Henry of Navarre from the 
League and England from the consequences of a possible Catholic victory in France: 
Wallace T. MacCaffrey, Queen Elizabeth and the Making of Policy, 1572—88 (Princeton, 
1981), 309-10. At the same time the queen sent ambassadors to the kings of Navarre 
and Scotland to invite their assistance in the formation of a Protestant league: CSPF 
1584-5, 415; and CSP Scottish 1584—5, 611. 
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avide exspectamus. Deum Optimum Maximum precamur, ut excellen- 
tiae vestrae multos felicesque annos velit tribuere. 

Datum Grenovici die mensis Aprilis 27. anno Domini 1585, regni 
vero nostri 27. 


Excellentiae vestrae consanguinea vere benevola 
Elisabetha Regina 


28. Elizabeth I to Adolph I of Holstein, Greenwich 27 Apr. 1585. 
SAL, StA Schwerin, Aw 103, fos. 303r-3041; CUL, Dd. 3.20, fos. 
2297—2307, Copies. 

Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino Adolpho,?? 
Holsatiae duci et cetera. 

Illustrissime princeps et consanguinee carissime. Cum ad multos 
imperii principes gravibus de causis et reipublicae Christianae tran- 
quillitatem ac pacem contingentibus hoc tempore scribamus, excellen- 
tiam vestram inprimis pro vetere vestra in nos singulari observantia 
nostraque vicissim summa benevolentia litteris nostris salutandum 
duximus. Faciunt vero novi isto in anno Gallici motus (quos ad 
omnium iam principum aures pervenisse non dubitamus), ut in re 
tanta, quae publicam religionis causam et religiosorum principum 
statum amplecti videtur, nos ipsae evigilemus ceterosque pios principes 
ad eandem nobiscum de re communi curam excitemus. Qua in re 
excellentiam vestram iis consiliis usuram non dubitamus, quae cum 
serenissimo Daniae rege, vestro nepote,® aliisque principibus euangelii 
sinceram religionem profitentibus erunt coniunctissima. 

Cum igitur isti motus Germaniam inprimis propter militum copiam 
in partes diripiant euangelicis principibus cavendum erit, ne suos 
milites inscriptos arment vel hostium vires propter stipendii aviditatem 
augeant. Praeclare igitur excellentia vestra fecerit, si forte catholici 
principes militum dilectum in vestris dicionibus habere velint, id 
auctoritate vestra omni ratione impedire et, ne voluntarii ad eorum 
stipendia exeant, quantum fieri potest, cohibere, ne nostras vires per 
eorum principum pericula, qui euangelium verum profitentur, in 


?? Adolph I, duke of Holstein (1526-86). Duke Adolph, an English pensioner, was at 
the same time also a Spanish pensioner drawing yearly 6,000 florins—the highest sum 
paid to a German prince by Spain: Papiers d'État du Cardinal de Granvelle, VII, 183. 

*? Adolph of Holstein was a son of Frederick I of Denmark. He was thus a younger 
brother of Christian III of Denmark and an uncle of Frederick II. For the relations 
between Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein see Martin Schwarz Lausten, Religion og 
politik. Studier 1 Chnstian IIs forhold til det tyske rige i пат 1544—1559, Kirkehistoriske 
Studier (Copenhagen, 1977); Alexander Scharff, ‘Schleswig Holstein und Dánemark 
im Zeitalter des Stindestaates', Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft für Schleswig-Holsteinische 
Geschichte, 79 (1955), 153-70; Ulrich Lange, Die politischen. Privilegien der Schleswig- 
holsteinischen Stände 1588-1675. Veränderung von Normen politischen Handelns, Quellen und 
Forschungen zur Geschichte Schleswig-Holsteins, 75 (Neumünster, 1980). 
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nosmet ipsos convertamus.*' Hac in re excellentia vestra quod religioso 
principe dignum est statuet et summam apud optimos quosque 
gratiam inhibit, quod ut serio et diligenter faciat, pro vetere nostra 
summa benevolentia iterum atque iterum hortamur, quam bene et 
feliciter valere ex animo optamus. 
Datae Grenovici 27. die Aprilis anno Domini 1585, regni vero nostri 
27. 
Vestra bona consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


24. Elizabeth I to the Magistrates of Hamburg, Richmond 5 Nov. 1585. 
AGS, E 692, fo. 148r; CUL, Dd. 3.20, fos. 2530-2540, Copies. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix, magnificis dominis, spectabilibus viris, proconsulibus, 
consulibus et senatoribus civitatis Hamburgi, amicis nostris carissimis. 

Magnifici domini, spectabiles amici et sincere dilecti. Quo tempore 
ad  magnificentias vestras in  Hansaticarum civitatum causa 
scribebamus,? eodem litterae vestrae 21. Septembris die scriptae*? 
nobis redditae sunt, quibus navibus vestris per freta et portus regni 
nostri ad Hispaniae et Lusitaniae regna aliaque remotiora loca 
proficiscentibus liberum passum ac securitatem petitis, ne a classe 
nostra per regni portus et oras maritimas circumiacentes disposita 
violentur aut a suscepta navigatione impediantur. Pervenisse ad aures 
vestras non dubitamus, quae discordiarum semina inter nos et 
Hispaniarum regem?* nuper orta sint, ex quibus quae secutura sint, 
non satis coniectura assequi possumus. Si pax erit, nihil vobis antiquis 


81 Adolph's dynastic links with the Danish throne and with some influential German 
courts made him an important figure in England's German and Scandinavian policies: 
G. D. Ramsay, The City of London in International Politics at the Accession of Elizabeth Tudor 
(Manchester, 1975), 225-9. The English made special efforts to win his allegiance not 
least since this Lutheran condottiere did not have qualms even about putting his 
well-trained mercenaries at the Catholics’ disposal. See Otto Brandt, Heinrich Rantzau 
und seine Relationen an die dänischen Könige. Eine Studie хит Geschichte des 16. Jahrhunderts 
(Munich and Berlin, 1927), 50-1, 75, 85. 

з The ambassadors of the Hanse cities had been negotiating with the English 
government from late July to early Nov. 1585: Kölner Inventar, II, 809-51. On 5 Nov. 
1585 Queen Elizabeth wrote also to Rudolph II and sent a common letter to Lübeck, 
Bremen, Lüneburg and Hamburg stating that not until the English residence in 
Hamburg were restored could the Hanse merchants make use of their privileges in 
England: ibid., 271, 851. 

13 Letter not extant. 

* Philip II, king of Spain, Portugal etc. (1527—98). On 20 Aug. 1585, with the Treaty 
of Nonsuch, Queen Elizabeth had entered into formal alliance with the Dutch and 
offered substantial permanent military aid. Thus, for the first time, she had committed 
herself to fighting the Spaniards. Philip II, however, reacted swiftly to these acts of 
aggression. In Dec. 1585 he seized all English and Dutch goods in Spanish ports and in 
Jan. 1586 he ordered his ministers to prepare a feasibility-study on an invasion of 
England. See Charles Wilson, Queen Elizabeth and the Revolt of the Netherlands (1970), 


81—90. 
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confoederatis nostris petentibus denegare statuimus, sin erit bellum, 
magistratus vestri prudenter intellegunt saluti regni nostri non 
convenire, ut hostes frumento et instrumentis bellicis adiuvari et 
contra nos ipsas armari sinamus. 

Quae magnificentias vestras pro consueta prudentia in mentem 
revocantes, nihil a nobis, quod cum status nostri detrimento coniunc- 
tum sit, efflagitare velle speramus. In caeteris vero mercibus, quibus 
nec hostis frumento nec armis bellicis contra nos adiuvetur, ad ea loca 
transvehendis nihil nos impediemus, sed vestrorum subditorum naves 
nostro solito more commorari et praetervehi omni cum favore 
permittemus, ut institutam navigationem perficiant. Quod nostro 
responso pro praesenti verum statu magnificentias vestras contentas 
fore omnino confidimus. Bene et feliciter valeatis. 

Datum e regia nostra Richmondiae 5. die mensis Novembris anno 
Domini 1585, regni vero nostri 27. 

Vestrarum magnificentiarum ex animo benevola 
Elisabetha Regina 


25. Elizabeth I to Frederick П of Denmark, Greenwich з Jan. 1586. 
RA, TKUA, England AI 1, Ong. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, serenissimo et potentissimo principi ac domino 
Friderico, Daniae, Norvegiae, Gothorum Vandalorumque regi, duci 
Slesvici, Holsatiae, Stormariae ac Dietmartiae, comiti in Oldenburg et 
Delmenhorst, fratri, consanguineo et amico nostro carissimo salutem 
et omnium rerum prosperarum felicissimum incrementum. 

Serenissime princeps, frater et consanguinee carissime. Crebris 
vestris litteris et nuntiis saepe ad nos missis tum postremo nobilis et 
illustris viri baronis Willoughbaei,55 qui in aula vestra nunc versatur, 
verbis summa animi voluptate intelleximus, quae fuerit vestra in nos 
amicitiae magnitudo, ad id nempe fastigium provecta, ut non solum 
terrestres vestras et maritimas auxiliares copias nostris usibus paratas, 
sed se ipsum etiam animose et fortiter in expeditionem adversus 
inimicos nostros serenitas vestra offerre voluerit. Huius fraterni in nos 
amoris gratissimam memoriam dum vita suppetit, numquam depon- 
emus, sed sincero animo vicissim offerimus fortunas nostras liben- 
tissime communicare et omnia denique facere, ne in veris amicitiae 
officiis ulla parte inferiores videamur. 

Pro hoc itaque amicitiae artissimo vinculo serenitatem vestram hoc 
tempore celare non potuimus ortas esse nuper inter nos et Hispaniae 
regem non leves simultates: dum nos regna nostra et populos 
confoederatos ab iniuriis tueri et sinceram religionem sancte colere, 
ille haec oppugnare et verum Dei cultum late per Europam artibus et 

*5 Peregrine Bertie, Lord Willoughby de Eresby (1555-1601). Willoughby negotiated 


in Denmark in Oct.-Dec. 1585: Frederick II to Elizabeth I, 15 Dec. 1585, SP 75/1, 
Orig.; CSPF 1585—6, 216-17. 
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armis Hispanis exstirpare conatur. Huic nos amicissima omnia iamdiu 
obtulimus. Efferatis enim et exulceratis per Hispaniorum im- 
manitatem populorum inferioris Germaniae! animis et ad apertam 
defectionem plane spectantibus pro antiqua status nostri cum illis 
populis artissima coniunctione et foedere regem huius rei certiorem 
fecimus, ut mitius cum eis agendo et Hispanorum feritatem cohibendo 
eos in officio contineret, ne per extremam desperationem in externi 
principis dominatum se dederet, quod e vestigio facturi videbantur. 
Hoc nostrum consilium, cui nos operam nostram interponere pro 
nostra cum illis populis auctoritate et foedere amicissime obtulimus, 
Hispanus aspernari et populos nobis confoederatos duriore servitute 
premere, postremo subditos nostros novis iniuriis et vexationibus in 
dies onerare, quoad ad extremum ad status nostri et foederatorum 
populorum defensionem coactae simus id in Hollandia et Zelandia 
facere," quod per libellum hac de re editum et per baronis Wil- 
loughbaei sermonem serenitas vestra plenius intelleget. 

Cum igitur rex ille classem ingentem adornare et apparatus magnos 
facere hoc tempore dicatur, quibus regna nostra primo vere vel aestate 
proxima invadat, huius rei serenitatem vestram velut omnium 
amicissimum nobis principem certiorem facere voluimus, ut quod ille 
in papa, Venetis aliisque multis sollicitandis sibique in hoc negotio 
adiugendis facit, idem nos apud amicos nostros, serenitatem vestram 
imprimis, pro intima nostra amicitia ageremus. Duo sunt igitur, in 
quibus serenitatem vestram serio afflagitamus, ut nobis in hoc negotio 
adesse et si commodum videbitur gratificari velit. Unum ut nobis 
fraterne significet, quo navium numero, si res id nostrae postulabunt, 
nostras copias adiuvare et a quo tempore posset: quamvis enim sat 
copiarum nos habere putemus, quibus Hispanum suis viribus nixum 
toto mari et Oceano profligemus, tamen cum ille auxilia ex Italia et 
Venetis usque contrahat, similiter nobis faciendum duximus, ut 
amicos etiam nostros ad paria auxilia adiungamus. Qua in re haud 
dubie si vestra nostris auxilia accesserint, cum navium robore et 
velocitate, tum numero etiam et magnitudine hostibus multo 
superiores erimus. 

Alterum est quod praeter opinionem vestram nuper accidit, in quo 
hostes nostros iuvandi novus modus excogitatus est. Lubecenses, 


86 ‘Germania inferior’ usually meant the Low Countries. In contrast, ‘Germania 
superior’, which the English called ‘High Almayne’, meant the country further up the 
Rhine. 

87 When Leicester, lord general of the army in the Netherlands, landed at Flushing in 
Dec. 1585, the situation in the Netherlands was critical: the fortunes of the rebels had 
reached their lowest ebb and the enemy was advancing methodically against the 
Holland and Zeeland defences. The English secours, however, gave the Dutch strength 
to soldier on. See Geoffrey Parker, The Dutch Revolt (1977), 218. 

8 For the numbers and routes of the Italian troops sent to the Netherlands see 
Geoffrey Parker, The Army of Flanders and the Spanish Road 1567—1659: The Logistics of 
Spanish Victory and Defeat in the Low Countries" Wars (Cambridge, 1975), 278. 
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Gedanenses aliaeque orientales maritimae civitates in Hispaniam vela 
facientes per districtum vestrum Oresundensem tum per fretum 
nostrum, quod Caletum et Doverum aluit, a priscis temporibus iter 
fecerunt, hoc iter nos hoc tempore ita liberum illis esse voluimus, 
dummodo Hispanum, qui nobis hostis futurus videbatur, nec armis 
nec frumento nec nautico instrumento utpote rudentibus, pice, malis, 
tormentis, pulvere ceterisque id genus armamentis iuvarent, alias 
omnes merces pro solito more in Hispaniam advehendi concessa 
potestate. Qua re intellecta civitates illae non iam per fretum nostrum, 
sed per extimas Scotiae ea omnia nautica instrumenta et arma, quae 
nos per fretum nostrum eo vehi prohibuimus, immenso itinere 
traiciunt, quibus rex ille contra nos armari possit. Quod ne fiat, pro 
hoc sequenti vere et aestate dumtaxat ineunti nostra summopere 
interest.*? 

Cum igitur harum rerum, quibus Hispanus in nos armatur, 
transportatio non alia ratione impediri possit, quam si ad talia 
exportanda per Oresundensem vestrum districtum transitus illis 
denegetur, pro summa nostra amicitia petimus, ut in hac re, ad 
ineuntem dumtaxat proximam aestatem nobis gratificetur, ne talia 
armamenta navalia per fretum vestrum pro tantillo tempore in 
Hispaniam transvehantur, quibus rex ille navali apparatu contra nos 
instructior sit. Hoc sane aliquantulum damni vectigalibus vestris afferre 
posse non diffitemur, sed pro tanto nostro commodo tantillum 
detrimenti suscipere tam parvo tempore serenitatem vestram non 
illubenter velle nobis persuademus. Nos certe in simili vestra causa 
vires nostras commodare et fortunas omnes una periclitari, cum res 
vestrae id postulabunt, sororio animo paratissimae semper erimus. 

Illusttem virum ac dominum baronem Willoughbaeum omni 
humanitatis genere a serenitate vestra mirifice tractari eius litteris 
intellegimus, quod honoris nostri causa factum interpretamur, eoque 
nomine agenti serenitas vestra omnem fidem adhibeat, maiorem in 
modum efflagitamus.?? Ita Deum Optimum Maximum omnibus votis 
precamur, ut serenitatem vestram quam diutissime incolumem et 
florentem servet. 

Datum Grenovici die mensis Ianuarii 3. anno Domini 1586, regni 
vero nostri 28. 

Vestrae serenitatis amicissima soror et consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


%9 The argumentation used here by the queen is frequently referred to by the 
representatives of the other major powers. See, for example, Antonio Maria Salviati to 
Ptolemaio Galli, 2 Oct. 1577, ASV, Segretaria di Stato, Nunz. Francia 10, Orig.; 
Rudolph II to Elizabeth I, 12 Aug. 1582, HHStA, SAAS England, Hofkorrespondenz 
2, Copy. Frederick II of Denmark had written to the Hanse Towns already on 15 Dec. 
1585: BL, Add. MS. 48009, fos. 757-60, 763-4, Copies. 

9? See Willoughby's report of his negotiations in Denmark, s.d. [Dec. 1585], SP 75/1, 
Orig.; СРЕ 1585—6, 255-7. 
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26. Elizabeth I to Christian I of Saxony, Greenwich 3 1 March 1586. 
SLHA, Geh. Arch., Loc. 7280, fo. 117r—v, Orig. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino, domino 
Christiano,?! eadem gratia Saxoniae duci, Sacri Romani imperii 
archimariscallo et electori, marchioni Misniae, lantgravio Thuringiae, 
burgravio Magdeburgensi et cetera, consanguineo et amico nostro 
carissimo salutem et omnium rerum prosperarum felicissimum 
incrementum. 

Illustrissime princeps, consanguinee et amice carissime. De patris 
vestri illustrissimi ducis obitu?? certiores nuper factae eum dolorem 
accepimus, quem in optimi et longa nobis officiorum serie coniunc- 
tissimi principis morte accipere merito debebamus. Cum nullo enim 
imperii principe nec graviores artissimae amicitiae causas nec diutur- 
niorem perpetuae necessitudinis cursum umquam habuimus, ut 
optimo iure iste amicissimi ducis casus non minus nobis acerbus quam 
Christianae reformatae ecclesiae (cuius ille singularis semper fautor 
extitit) universo statui luctuosus sit. Sed dolorem istum non medio- 
criter levat, quod tanto patri talem filium succedere omnium vocibus 
intellegimus, qui paternae non minus amicitiae quam bonorum haeres 
esse vult, quemque in verae religionis studiis paterna vestigia ad 
amussim secuturum pii omnes constanter exspectant. 

Cum igitur ad patrem vestrum saepe scripserimus de Navarraei regis 
et Gallicarum ecclesiarum praesenti periculo, in quo regno (foedere 
inter catholicos quos vocant inito) vera religio impiis armis op- 
pugnatur et in exsilium necatis professoribus crudelissime mittitur, de 
eisdem rebus cum excellentia vestra agere decrevimus, in certam spem 
adductae, sincerae religionis causam non minori vobis curae fore 
quam patri vestro felicis memoriae semper fuerit, quem euangelicae 
doctrinae acerrimum defensorem extitisse nulla umquam aetas con- 
ticescet. In qua causa uti nos ipsae omni studio elaboravimus, ne 
pontificiorum astu et armis euangelii lumen exstinguatur, ita ad 
easdem nobiscum curas capessandas excellentiam vestram peramice 
hortamur, ut afflictis Gallicarum ecclesiarum rebus mature 
succurratur. 

Quod qua ratione commodissime fieri possit, generosus iste vir et 
nobis fidelis Horatius Palavicinus,? qui has tradet quemque de 
industria in Germaniam hoc tempore misimus, fusius explicabit. Huic 
igitur ut excellentia vestra omnem fidem mandata nostra enarrant 


?! Christian I, elector of Saxony (1560—91). 

92 Elector Augustus died 12 Feb. 1586. 

9 Sir Horatio Palavicino, financier and diplomat (с. 1540—1600). Instructions to 
Palavicino for a mission to Germany, 14 Feb. 1586, SP 81/4, Draft; CSPF 1585—6, 377. 
See also Leonce Anquez, Henri IV et l'Allemagne d'aprés les mémoires et la correspondance de 

Jacques Bongars (Paris, 1887), 14. 
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adhibere velit, summopere cupimus et oramus. Ita excellentiam 
vestram feliciter valere et in paterno statu diutissime florere optamus. 
Datum ex regia nostra Grenovici die mensis Martii 31. anno Domini 
1586, regni vero nostri 28. 
Excellentiae vestrae consanguinea amicissima 
Elisabetha Regina 


27. Elizabeth I to Frederick H of Denmark, Greenwich 28 Feb. 1587. 
RA, TKUA, England A I 1, Orig. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Francia et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, serenissimo principi ac domino Friderico 
secundo, eadem gratia Daniae, Norvegiae, Gothorum Vandalorumque 
regi, duci Slesvici, Holsatiae, Stormariae ac Dietmartiae, comiti in 
Oldenburg et Delmenhorst, fratri, consanguineo et amico nostro 
carissimo salutem et omnium rerum prosperarum felicissimum 
incrementum. 

Serenissime princeps, frater, consanguinee et amice carissime. Vix 
satis litteris explicare possumus, quem nobis laetitiae ac voluntatis 
cumulum attulerit et continuo semper afferat unica et incredibilis 
vestra de rebus nostris cura, seu potius sollicitudo, quae cum 
innumeris aliis rerum certis notis liquidissime se ostenderit, tum nulla 
in re evidentius, quam in pacis inter nos et Hispaniarum regem 
tractatione suscipienda, qua in re nec sumptibus nec suorum laboribus 
aut periculo in legatione tam longinqua ad regem Hispanum mittenda 
serenitatem vestram pepercisse clarissime videmus. 

Suscipit certe serenitas vestra munus Christiano principe vere 
dignum, ut res turbidas, at ad Christiani sanguinis infinitam effusio- 
nem iamiam quasi erumpentes quietis (si fieri potest) consiliis 
componat. Hoc nos in eam partem accipimus, ut nihil nobis umquam 
accidere possit acceptius, si modo ratio aliqua iniri potest, qua ad 
pacem non fucatam aut fictam perveniamus. Verissime enim testamur, 
idque principibus omnibus notum esse cupimus, ‘nos omnibus votis 
veram pacem expetere nec ad bellum nisi invite et summa necessitate 
coactas trahi, quod ut non cito aut temere, sed ad praesens status nostri 
periculum evitandum nosque defendendas suscipimus, ita id semper 
pro bona pace libentissime deponemus. 

Cum igitur ex regis Hispani ad serenitatem vestram litteris? 
(quarum exemplum Teutonica lingua conscriptam nobilis iste vir 
Gulielmus a Wens?5 vestro nomine nobis tradidit) intellegimus eum 
regem serenitati vestrae permittere, ut se in hoc pacificationis negotio 
medium interponat, significare etiam his voluimus, id ipsum nos serio 


** Letter not extant. Letter no. 27 was probably drafted (or dictated) by Burghley: cf. 
his holograph memoranda of Feb. 1588, BL, Cotton MS. Vespasian, C VIII, fos. 
12-17, and of March 1588, BL, Cotton MS. Galba, C IX, fo. 124. 

% Sir William Waad, clerk of the Council (1546-1623). Waad was employed 
especially in Anglo-imperial diplomacy and in negotiations with the Hanse: Danziger 
Inventar, 244, 263, 768-4. 
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et ardenter expetere, nec quicquam nobis omnium gratius posse 
contigere, quam si vestra amicissimi nobis principis opera et ingenio 
certa ac indubitata inter nos et Hispaniae regem pax et concordia 
stabiliri possit. Cuius tamen rei quanta difficultas sit futura, pruden- 
tissime in litteris? vestris ostenditur. Cum enim nos praecipue 
conscientiarum libertatem et liberum religionis excercitium in Belgio 
relinqui," rex Hispaniae nullam religionem praeterquam corruptam 
Romanam admitti vult, cuius etiam Papam moderatorem, et Christi 
(ut scribit) in terris vicarium esse profitetur. Quomodo inter haec tam 
ex diametro pugnantia concordia firma constitui possit, magni negotii 
erit invenire, nisi forte (ut prudenter serenitas vestra scribit) ipsa 
rei tractatio alia remedia (quae nunc non videntur) utrique parti 
accomodatiora aperuerit. 

Sapienter certe Carolus quintus,?* huius regis Hispani pater, cum 
tota Germania seditionibus, tumultu et intestinis bellis propter 
religionis dissidium laboraret, promulgato edicto de utriusque 
religionis exercitio catholicorum et protestantium tolerando,” bella et 
lites omnes vestigio consopivit. Hoc edictum ab eo usque tempore 
firmisimum omnium iudicio tam diuturnae pacis Germanicae vin- 
culum habetur. Nec id mirum cuiquam videri debet, cum nos, qui 
reformatam religionem profitemur, in Christianae fidei articulis cum 
iis, qui se catholicos vocari volunt, praeclare conveniamus, errorum 
quorundam et ceremoniarum inutilium, quae per Romanorum pon- 
tificum incuriam et ambitionem irrepserunt et Dei ecclesiam turpiter 


%6 Cf. Frederick П to Elizabeth I, 10 Jan. 1587, BL, Add. MS. 48128, fos. 34—5, Copy. 

97 At the peace negotiations concerning the Low Countries, the twin demands for 
ancient privileges and liberty and for religious toleration were usually mentioned 
together. See E. H. Kossmann and A. F. Mellink, Texts concerning the Revolt of the 
Netherlands, Cambridge Studies in the History and Theory of Politics (Cambridge, 
1975), 124-6; Geoffrey Parker, Spain and the Netherlands: Ten Studies (1979), 115; 
Richard Saage, Herrschaft, Toleranz, Widerstand. Studien xur politischen Theorie der 
Niederländischen und der Englischen Revolution (Frankfurt a.M., 1981). Attention paid in 
English diplomacy to the active forces of the Counter-Reformation may have been 
prompted in part by the religio-political situation in Denmark, where Jesuits struggled 
to bring the country back to the ‘true faith’. For the situation in Scandinavia see Oskar 
Garstein, Rome and the Counter- Reformation in Scandinavia until the Establishment of the S. 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide in 1622, Scandinavian University Books (2 vols., Oslo, 
1963—80). 

98 Charles V, emperor (1500—58). 

% The Peace of Augsburg of 1555 with its principle of cuius regio eius religio made it 
possible for Catholic and Lutheran princes and cities to live side by side fairly 
peacefully: Der Augsburger Religionsfrede vom 25. September 1555. Kritische Ausgabe des 
Textes mit den Entwürfen und der königlichen Deklaration, ed. Karl Brandi, and edn., 
(Góttingen, 1927). See also Fritz Dickmann, ‘Das Problem der Gleichberechtigung der 
Konfessionen im Reich im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert’, Zur Geschichte der Toleranz und 
Religionsreiheit (Darmstadt, 1977), 203-51; and Otto Dann, Gleichheit und 
Gleichberechtigung. Das Gleichheitspostulat in der alteuropdischen Tradition und in Deutschland 
bis zum ausgehenden 19. Jahrhundert, Historische Forschungen, 16 (Berlin, 1980), 114-16. 
For the role of the emperor see Heinz Duchhardt, Protestantisches Kaisertum und. Altes 
Reich. Die Diskussion über die Konfession des Kaisers in Politik, Publizistik und Stattsrecht, 
Veróffendichungen des Instituts für europdische Geschichte Mainz, 87 (Wiesbaden, 
1977). 
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defoedarunt, quasi nube detracta. Erit itaque iniquissimum, si rex 
Hispanus subditos suos, eos potissimum qui in sincera hac religione 
enutriti et educati sunt nec aliam umquam cognoverunt aut didicerunt, 
ferro et flammis propter conscientiae solum libertatem persequi velit. 
Quod igitur ad nosmet ipsas attinet, nulli potius orbis principi quam 
serenitati vestrae hanc de pace tractationem committi cupimus, quam 
nec irritam fore speramus, si eius regis ministri, quibus haec delegata 
causa est, ad aequitatem flecti velint. Illud sine dubio luculente 
apparebit per nos non stare, quominus per aequissimas condiciones 
reipublicae Christianae tranquillitas et pax conservetur et iniustae 
populorum divexationes evitentur. 

De loco huic consultationi seu tractationi apto serenitatis vestrae 
consilii erit statuere, quem in unitarum provinciarum confiniis 
tutissimum fore existimaverit. Eo nos commissarios nostros mittemus, 
cum quo tempore id fieri velit atque in id ipsum a regis Hispani parte 
consensum esse a serenitate vestra intellexerimus.!? Restat ut de 
singulari ac vera fraterna serenitatis vestrae non solum status nostri, 
sed salutis etiam cura non eas quas debemus sed quas maximas animus 
noster capere potest gratias agamus. Quod vero ac sororio animi 
affectu sic agimus, ut nos plurimum eo nomine serenitati vestrae 
debere libenter fateamur. Deus Optimus Maximus serenitatem vestram 
in omni florenti felicitate conservet incolumem. 

Datum e regia nostra Grenovici die mensis Februarii 28. anno 
Domini 1587, regni vero nostri 29. 

Vestrae serenitatis amicissima soror et consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


28. Elizabeth I to William IV of Hesse-Kassel, Westminster 30 Apr. 1589. 
HStA Marburg, 4f England 28, Orig. Copy in BL, Add. MS. 48128, fos. 
350-767, 101 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino Gulielmo, 


100 Alarmed by the Spanish preparations for hostilities, Queen Elizabeth was eager to 
come to terms with Spain. Frederick II of Denmark, who was anxious to offer his 
mediation, played an interesting part in the peace. negotiations—a fact hardly 
discussed before. In the summer of 1586 a Danish ambassador negotiated with Queen 
Elizabeth: CSPS 1580-6, 584-5; and in the following spring Frederick sent an 
ambassador to Philip II: CSPS 1587-1603, 285. Later, Frederick proposed to dispatch 
commissioners to Emden in Aug. and asked the English and the Spanish to do the 
same: Walsingham to Buckhurst, 13 June 1587, SP 84/15; Burghley and Sir James 
Croft to Andrea de Loo, 14 June 1587, SP 77/1. In Aug. 1587 the queen suggested to 
Frederick that the Anglo-Spanish peace negotiations should be held in late Sept. at 
Bergen-op-Zoom: Elizabeth I to Frederick II, 23 Aug. 1587, RA, TKUA, England A I 
1, Orig. In Sept. she decided to send Daniel Rogers to Denmark: Burghley to 
Walsingham, 11 Sept. 1587, SP 12/208; Instructions for Rogers, 20 Sept. 1587, SP 75/1. 

191 Letter no. 28 was drafted (or dictated) by Burghley: see Burghley to Wolley, 11 
Apr. 1589, BL, Harleian MS. 6994, fo. 168; and to Sir James Bodley, 28 March and 12 
May 1589, BL, Cotton MS. Galba, D IV, fos. 121, 195. Because of the new accusations 
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Hassiae lantgravio, comiti in Catzenelnbogen, Dietz, Zigenhein et 
Nidda, consanguineo, amico et compatri nostro carissimo salutem. 

Illustrissime princeps, consanguinee carissime. Quemadmodum 
nosmet gesserimus erga Hansiaticas civitates a primis usque regni 
nostri temporibus et quo pacto illae sese contra erga nos et mercatores 
nostros Adventurarios!? gesserunt, praecipuis imperii principibus 
antea et cum primis excellentiae vestrae notum fecimus. Neque 
ingratam memoriam retinemus eorum officiorum, quae rogatu nostro 
pro singulari in nos studio et amore in ea nostrorum causa pro- 
movenda excellentia vestra praestiterit. 

Cum vero iam de novo eandem illae controversiam renovent, 
rogamus maiorem in modum excellentiam vestram, si quid in ea re 
moveri senserit quod vel statui nostro vel dictis Adventurariis nostris 
poterit esse damnosum, id pro sua auctoritate et in nos amore 
remoretur et impediat: neque id solum in camera imperiali? per 
assessores suos, sed etiam apud Caesaream maiestatem, si necesse erit. 
Audimus enim Hansiaticos id utrobique agere, ut Adventurarios 
nostros monopolii crimine apud Caesaream maiestatem et cameram 
imperialem traducent et nos etiam insimulent tamquam illarum 
privilegia iniuste infregerimus, quod ideo quidem agunt, ut nostri a 
suis commerciis in universo imperio excludantur. 

Quod si illorum propositum sit in eamque partem vel Caesaream 
maiestatem vel ullos imperii principes propendere excellentia vestra 
senserit, petimus, id velit agere, ut non nisi in plenis imperii comitiis et 
nostrorum hominum audita causa quicquam velint statuere.' Quod 


of the Hanse cities, Queen Elizabeth wrote on 30 Apr. 1589 to Rudolph II that ће 
should not undertake anything against the Merchant Adventurers without trying the 
case first: Kölner Inventar, II, 300. On the same day she sent mutatis mutandis letters also 
to Christian I of Saxony, SLHA, Geh. Arch., Loc. 8484, fo. 361r—v, Orig.; to John 
George of Brandenburg, DZA, Rep. 13 5b, Fasc. 7, fo. 1r-v, Orig.; SLHA, Geh. Arch., 
Loc. 8484, fo. 356r, Copy; to John Casimir of the Palatinate, BL, Add. MS. 48128, fo. 
$5r-v; and to the magistrates of Bremen, ibid., fo. 36r—v, Copies. 

102 Merchant Adventurers. Early in 1589 the emperor had ordered the dean and 
chapter of Bremen to command Stade to expel the Merchant Adventurers because, 
according to him, the agreement between the town and the English was contrary to the 
constitutions of the empire and threatened to ruin the Hanse Towns: Rudolph II to the 
dean and chapter of Bremen, 31 Jan. 1589, SP 82/3, Copy. For Bremen see Karl H. 
Schleif, Regierung und Verwaltung des Erzstiftes Bremen am Beginn der Neuzeit (1500-1645). 
Eine Studie zum Wesen moderner. Staatlichkeit, Schriftenreihe des Landschaftsverbandes 
Stade, 1 (Hamburg, 1972). 

108 Reichskammergericht, Chamber Tribunal—the supreme imperial lawcourt—at 
Speier: Bernhard Diestelkamp, ‘Das Reichskammergericht im Rechtsleben des 16. 
Jahrhunderts’, Festschrift für Adalbert Erler (Aalen, 1976), 436-80; and Rudolf Smend, 
Das Reichskammergericht, Geschichte und Verfassung, Quellen und Studien zur Verfassungs- 
geschichte des Deutschen Reiches in Mittelalter und Neuzeit, 4/8 (Weimar, 1911). 
Despite its age Smend's book is still the best account of the Reichskammergericht. 
However, the subject needs further research. 

104 After consulting the electors, Rudolph II preferred to postpone the execution 
of the decree against the Merchant Adventurers until a general assembly of the 
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vestrum in nos meritum gratis omnibus officiis, ut usus tulerit, 
amicisime compensabimus. Ne autem in incerto excellentia vestra 
oberret, operae pretium duximus compendium causae una cum his 
nostris litteris mittere, ut intellegat nihil a nobis, quod iusta principe 
dignum sit, erga Hansiaticas civitates hactenus omissum esse. Ita 
excellentiam vestram optime valere ex animo precamur. 
Datum ex palatio nostro Westmonasterii die mensis Aprilis 30. anno 
Domini 1589, regni vero nostri 31. 
Vestra amicissima consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


29. Elizabeth I to Christian IV of Denmark, Nonsuch 18 July 1589. 
RA, TKUA, England A I r, Orig. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, serenissimo principi ac domino Christiano 
quarto, eadem gratia Daniae, Norvegiae, Gothorum Vandalorumque 
regi, duci Slesvici, Holsatiae, Stormariae ac Dietmartiae, comiti in 
Oldenburg et Delmenhorst, fratri, consanguineo et amico nostro 
carissimo salutem et omnium rerum prosperarum felicissimum 
incrementum. 

Serenissime princeps, frater et consanguinee carissime. Quod litteris 
ilis serenitatis vestrae,^ quibus Anglorum in urbe Hamburgo 
residentia renovanda nobiscum agit, hactenus non responderimus, 
magnitudini negotiorum, quibus per hosce aliquot menses distractae 
fuimus, tribuendum est, partim etiam quod Hamburgenses ipsos 
aequissimo nostro responso litteris ad eos perscripto acquieturos 
putavimus. Ut autem serenitati vestrae iisque, qui res regni vestri nunc 
administrant, plene satisfiat, et ne rei gestae ignari nobis et nostris 
subditis eius residentiae relictae culpam imputent, una cum his litteris 
declarationem quandam mitti curavimus, | qua totius eius negotii 
explicatio continetur. 

Ex qua perspicue intellegi potest, nisi illi duriuscule et prope 
inhumaniter nobiscum et cum subditis nostris istic egissent, non tam 
facile mercatores nostros (quos Adventurarios vocant) emporii sedem 
mutaturos fuisse. Cuius facti cum Hamburgenses ipsos hoc tempore 


empire. See William Milward to Sir Francis Walsingham, 19 June 1589, SP 82/3, Orig. 
On 7 July 1589 Electors Christian I of Saxony and John George of Brandenburg kept 
on reminding the emperor that in the disputes between England and the Hanse cities 
both parties concerned should be advised to make a settlement: Kölner Inventar, 11, 300. 
For the relations between Kaiser and Kurfürsten see Winfried Becker, Der Kurfürstenrat. 
Grundzüge seiner Entuacklung in der Reichsverfassung und seine Stellung auf dem 
Westfälischen Fnedenshongre8, Schriftenreihe zur Erforschung der Neueren Geschichte, 5 
(Münster, 1972); Ulrich Eisenhardt, Die haiserlichen Privilegia de non appellando, Quellen 
und Forschungen zur hóchsten Gerichtsbarkeit im Alten Reich, 7 (Cologne and 
Vienna, 1980). 
105 Letter not extant. 
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peniteat (quod per illorum litteras ea de re ad nos scriptas intellegimus) 
cumque nuper (ut accepimus) ducis Parmensis'"* legatis! eos ad 
Hispanorum partes contra nos sollicitantibus graviter responderint et 
cum repulsa dimiserint, rationem (quam primum per occupationes 
licet) inhibimus, qua et vestrae postulationi et illorum desideriis, quoad 
fieri potest, satisfiat. Quod antea quidem libenter fecissemus, aliquan- 
tisper abduxisset. 

Dubitare enim serenitatem vestram nolumus, quin qua re cumque 
possumus, sincere ac sororio animo vobis gratificari studebimus, 
resque status vestri non minori nobis curae quam nostras fore. Ita 
serenitatem vestram annis et virtute paterna crescere et una cum 
serenissima regina matre, sorore nostra carissima, et illustrissimis 
sororibus valere et florere ex animo precamur. 

Datum Nonesuchiae die mensis Iulii 18. anno Domini 1589, regni 
vero nostri 31. 

Elisabetha Regina 


30. Elizabeth I to John George of Brandenburg, Richmond 10 Dec. 1589. 
DZA, Hist. Abt. П, Rep. 13 5 b, Fasc. 7, fo. 1r-v, Orig.; SLHA, Geh. 
Arch., Loc. 7280, fos. 1717-177, Copy.!?* 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino Ioanni Georgio, 
marchioni Brandenburgensi, Sacri Romani imperii archicamerario et 
electori in Prussia, Stetiniae, Pomeraniae, Cassubiorum ac Van- 
dalorum nec non in Silesia, Carnoviae et cetera duci, burgravio 
Norimbergensi, Rugiaeque principi, consanguineo et amico nostro 
carissimo salutem et omnium rerum prosperarum affluentiam. 

Illustrissime princeps, consanguinee et amice carissime. Orbi 
terrarum iam diu cognitum esse arbitramur, eo pervenisse Romani 
antistitis ambitionem et pontificiorum eius sectae audaciam, ut nullius 


195 Alessandro Farnese, prince of Parma, governor-general of the Spanish Nether- 
lands (1546—98). 

107 On g Nov. 1588 Parma instructed Count Frederik van den Berg, Fernando 
Lopez de Villanova and Georg Westendorff to negotiate with Denmark, Lübeck and 
Hamburg. The envoys went first to Copenhagen, where they negotiated at the turn of 
June-July 1589; Danziger Inventar, 788. See also William Milward to Walsingham, 19 
June 1589, SP 82/3, Orig.; CSPF Jan.-July 1589, 331. From Denmark they travelled to 
Lübeck and Hamburg where they accused the Hanseatic League and England of 
having supported the Dutch rebels. They also complained of the English presence at 
Stade: Капет Inventar, 11, 301—2, 933-6. 

108 On 10 Dec. 1589 Queen Elizabeth sent mutatis mutandis letters to Christian I of 
Saxony, SLHA, Geh. Arch., Loc. 7280, Orig.; and to William of Hesse-Kassel, HStA 
Marburg, 4f Frankreich 935, Copy. There is a note, dated 11 Dec. 1589, in Lawrence 
Tomson's hand, that she should also have sent letters to Lewis of Württernberg, 
Julius of Brunswick-Wolfenbüttel, John Casimir of the Palatinate, Joachim Frederick 
and Christian of Anhalt, and George Frederick of Brandenburg at the same time: SP 
81/5, fo. 245. 
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principis statum pacatum at quietum esse sinant, qui eius sedis 
auctoritati fasces non summittat, eosque reges, qui corruptissimis 
eorum placitis adversentur, de statu deturbent et dignitate omni 
spolient. Id, cum alias saepe, tum praecipue hoc tempore, in 
Christianissimi Galliarum regis! statu ostenditur: quem nullam aliam 
ob causam, quam propter euangelicae ac verae religionis cultum, 
difficili bello implicarunt, subditis rebellibus in eum concitatis, et 
ascito in partes Hispano rege, qui per ducem Parmensem auxilia 
confoederatis immittit, quibus florentissimum regnum in partes 
misere dilaceratur.!!? 

Ad haec mala declinanda (quae, si rem vere aestimare volumus, non 
minus propter ad nos quam ad regem Christianissimum pertinent) 
communia consilia conferenda sunt, ut, quae illi foedere inter se 
contra nos faciendo intentarunt, contrario inter nos foedere, in 
ipsorum capita, repellamus. Ad eam rem quam maxime accom- 
modatum esse putamus, ut dies et locus comitiorum ab excellentia 
vestra aliisque Sacri imperii principibus constituantur; in quibus hoc 
negotium, pro rei dignitate, diligentissime pertractetur. Fa comitia 
commodissimo Francofurti!!! haberi posse censemus, idque, quam 
feri potest, citissime, ad ultimum ante proximas eius urbis nundinas; 
nam magnitudo et praesentia periculi dilationem non patitur. 

Nos, de vestro proposito admonitae, aliquem ex nostris eo mittemus 
cum mandatis et ampla potestate ea decernendi, quae ex parte nostra 
videbuntur opportuna. Qua in re, ne consiliorum vestrorum 
ignoratione vel tarditate aliqua nostra peccemus, rogavimus illustris- 
simum principem dominum Ioannem Casimirum electoratus Palatini 
administratorem,!? ut hanc causam quam diligentissime apud excel- 
lentiam vestram agere velit et quam primum, quid a nobis fieri 
conveniat, nos certiores facere. Quod illum pro causae magnitudine 
sedulo facturum non dubitamus. Petimus autem ab excellentia vestra 
maiorem in modum, ut ad hoc negotium, tam reipublicae Christianae 


199 After the assassination of Henry Ш on 1 Aug. 1589, Henry of Navarre—Henry 
IV, king of France (1553-1610)—was recognized as his lawful successor by the dying 
king: Ralph E. Giesey, "The juristic basis of dynastic right to the French throne’, 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 51 (1961), 26. 

110 The League and the Catholic powers, however, declared Navarre's uncle, cardinal 
of Bourbon, king as Charles X, and went on fighting Henry: Henri Drouot, Mayenne et 
la Bourgogne. Étude sur la Ligue, 1597—96 (2 vols., Paris, 1937), I, 367-72; Georges Livet, 
Les guerres de religion, 1559—98, nd edn. (Paris, 1962), 126; and Eike Wolgast, Die 
Religionsfrage als Problem des Widerstandsrechts im 16. Jahrhundert, Sitzungsberichte der 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Је. 
1980, Abh. 9 (Heidelberg, 1980), 46–8. For royal legislation of the time see Nicola M. 
Sutherland, The Huguenot Struggle for Recognition (1980). 

!!! In reaction to the heavy pressure put on her by Henry IV to obtain money for 
German secours, Queen Elizabeth sent an ambassador to Germany ordering him to try 
to arrange a convention of the princes in Frankfurt to settle the matter. Instruction for 
a mission to Germany, 11 Dec. 1589, SP 81/5, Draft. 

11? John Casimir had been administrator of the Rhine Palatinate since 1588. 
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necessarium, promovendum pro solito in religionem ac pietatem 
studio omnes ingenii nervos velit contendere. Ita excellentiam vestram 
quam optime valere ex animo precamur. 
Datum e regia nostra Richmondiae die mensis Decembris 10. anno 
Domini 1589, regni vero nostri 32. 
Vestra bona consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


31. Elizabeth I to William IV of Hesse-Kassel, Greenwich 3 1 Jan. 1590. 
HStA Marburg, 4f Frankreich 987, Orig. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, illustrissimo principi domino Gulielmo, 
lantgravio Hassiae, comiti de Catzenelnbogen, Dietz, Zigenhein et 
Nidda, consanguineo et amico nostro carissimo salutem. 

Illustrissime princeps, consanguinee et amice carissime. Tam sunt 
affectae graviter nostrae res, qui a partibus euangelii stamus, prae odii 
maturatione, quo nos prosequuntur pontificii, ut nullam de remediis 
parandis cogitandi moram patiantur, tantum interest, cum dimican- 
dum fuerit, prior an posterior paratus et instructus in alium venias.!* 
Quae res facit, ut quod superioribus nostris egeramus, praevertamus 
maturemusque quam primum comitia nostra et quae ex usu tantarum 
rerum, quae aguntur, erunt. Ad eam rem amandamus nobilem hunc, 
qui has perfert, Horatium Palavicinum!!* equestris ordinis virum 
percarum nobis et fidum cum amplissimis mandatis ex parte nostra 
tractandi et concludendi, quae concessui publico videbuntur oppor- 
tuna. Tu, quaeso, negotium promoveas, quanta cum sedulitate ac 
diligentia pro ea, qua apud reliquos principes potes . pollesque 
auctoritate, velle debebis; et huic nobili iuxta ac nobis ipsis, si 
praesentes essemus, dum moram apud vos facit circa praefata negotia, 
ut fidem adhibeat, vestram excellentiam etiam atque etiam rogamus. 
Interea. Dominum Optimum Maximum precamur, excellentiam 
vestram velit in felicissimos annos incolumem conservare. 

Datum e regia nostra Grenovici die mensis Ianuarii 31. anno 
Domini 1590, regni vero nostri 33. 

Vestra bona consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


из At the turn of 1589/90 Charles of Lorraine, duke of Mayenne, and other leaders 
of the League had received Spanish reinforcements, which had turned decisively the 
balance of power in France in their favour and caused alarm among all the Protestants. 
See Drouot, I, 391-9; Robin Briggs, Early Modern France, 1560—1715 (Oxford, 1977), 
29—30. 

114 Instructions to Palavicino for a mission to Germany, s.d. [late Feb.], SP 81/6, 
Draft. Professor Stone's remark concerning Palavicino's mission well characterizes the 
paucity of State Papers in England: ‘Unfortunately no copies of out-letters for the 
period of these negotiations have survived in the official files . ..' Lawrence Stone, An 
Elizabethan: Sır Horatio Palavicino (Oxford, 1956), 159. 
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32. Elizabeth I to John Frederick of Pomerania-Stettin, Greenwich 12 May 1590. 
WAPS, Rep. 4 P I Tit. 14, Nr. 5, Orig. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino, domino Ernesto 
Ludovico,!5 eadem gratia Stetinensium, Pomeranorum, Cassubiorum 
ac Vandalorum duci, principi Rugiae, comiti Gutzcoviae et cetera, 
amico et consanguineo nostro carissimo salutem. 

Illustrissime princeps, amice et consanguinee carissime. Ipso rerum 
usu, quo omnes principes bellorum tempore commeatum omniaque 
bellica praesidia hostibus intercludere consueverunt, atque ea de re 
iam nuper a nobis edita declaratione omnibus satis constare potuit ea 
quae a classiariis nostris in navibus quibusdam superiore anno ante 
Vlyssibonam!!5 interceptis acta sunt optimo iure et ex omnium 
principum consuetudine acta fuisse. Tamen cum intellegamus Han- 
sianos varias passim eam ob causam querelas fundere, in animum 
nostrum induximus ad eos principes litteras dare, qui in civitatum 
Hansiaticarum aliqua ius habent; cum igitur Stetinum civitas eius 
ordinis non postrema celsitudini vestrae subest, atque nonnullas 
eiusdem naves cum ceteris interceptas fuisse acceperimus, consen- 
taneum fuit ut ad celsitudinem quoque vestram scriberemus eidemque 
significaremus, quae ad hanc rem opportuna videbantur. Ea de causa 
Christopherum  Parchingium,!" fidelem et dilectum | subditum 
nostrum, quae negotiorum quorundam gratia ad serenissimum 
Poloniae regem!!* ablegavimus, ad celsitudinem vestram divertere 


"8 Queen Elizabeth was addressing the duke as Ernest Lewis instead of by his correct 
name John Frederick, duke of Pomerania-Stettin (1542—1600); see John Frederick to 
Elizabeth I, 18 July 1590, WAPS, Rep. 4 P I Tit. 14, Nr. 4, Draft; a summary of the 
letter in BL, Cotton MS. Titus, F XII, fo. 114r. Cf. Elizabeth I to Ernest Lewis of 
Pomerania-Wolgast, 27 May 1590, ibid., fo. 115v. 

16 In early 1589, after accusing the Hanse of having supported Spaniards, some бо 
Hanseatic vessels in Lisbon were seized on the order of the Privy Council: APC 1588-9, 
192. This was justified by referring to the martial law. See the declaration of the Privy 
Council on 27 July 1589, Kölner Inventar, II, 937—9. See also A declaration of the causes 
which moved the chief commander to take and arrest in the mouth of the river of Lisbon certain ships 
(1589). It was written by Robert Beale: BL, Add. MS. 48028, fos. 220—9, Draft. For 
Hamburg's commercial relations with Spain and Portugal see Hermann Kellenbenz, 
Unternehmerkráfle im Hamburger Portugal- und Spanienhandel 1590-1625, Veréffentlichun- 
gen der Wirtschaftlichen Forschungsstelle e.V., 10 (Hamburg, 1954); and for the role 
of religion, Heinz Schilling, ‘Konfessionskonflikt und hansestádtische Freiheiten im 
16. und frühen 17. Jahrhundert’, Hansische Geschichtsblátter, 97 (1979), 86—59. 

17 Christopher Parkins, diplomat and later Latin secretary (d. 1608). Parkins 
negotiated first with Christian IV in Denmark in late June 159o: Parkins's speech to the 
king on 21 June 1590, SP 75/2, Copy. He went then to Lübeck, where, as in Denmark, 
he explained that the English act in Lisbon was by no means against ius gentium. See his 
speech in Lübeck, go June 1590, SP 1083/2, Copy. From Lübeck the English envoy 
continued his mission to Warsaw, where he started negotiations with Sigismund III in 
early Sept.: Parkins’s report of his affairs in Poland 31 Aug. 1590-25 Jan. 1591, 
SP 88/1, Orig.; Res Polonicae Elisabetha regnante conscriptae, 115-22. 

118 Sigismund III, king of Poland (1566—1683). 
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eique a nobis commissa coram exponere iussimus. Cui ut celsitudo 
vestra fidem adhibeat, rogamus, eandemque interim optime valere 
cupimus. 
Datum Grenovici die mensis Maii 12. anno Domini 1590, regni vero 
nostri 32. 
Vestra bona consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


33. Elizabeth I to Christian I of Saxony, Somerset 25 Nov. 1590. 
SLHA, Geh. Arch., Loc. 8019, fo. гот, Orig. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino, domino 
Christiano, eadem gratia Saxoniae duci, Sacri Romani imperii 
archimariscallo et electori, marchioni Misniae, lantgravio Thuringiae 
et burgravio Magdeburgensi et cetera, consanguineo et amico nostro 
carissimo salutem. 

Illustrissime princeps et consanguinee carissime. Cum praeterita 
aestate celsitudo vestra illustrem iuvenem Richardum baronem 
Starhembergensem!!? ex Austria oriundum nobis de meliore nota 
commendarit, non alienum a vetere nostra amicitia inter nos facturas 
existimavimus, si eundem in Germaniam redeuntem vestrae celsitudini 
vicissim commendaremus. Qui cum generis nobilitatem ingenii indole 
et optimis moribus exornet, merito nobis et universae aulae nostrae 
fuit acceptissimus. Paucis mensibus in regno nostro Angliae com- 
moratus studio visendi regis Scotiae!?? fratris et consanguinei nostri 
carissimi et reginae Scotiae!?! carissimae nostrae sororis in Scotiam 
properavit, ut in hac tota insula lustranda non leviter versatus 
videretur. Is ex Scotia reversus in illustrem virum vicecomitem 
Turenensem!22 a Christianissimo Galliarum rege, fratre nostro 
carissimo, ad nos legatum incidit: quem in Germaniam de regis sui 
sententia euntem comitari decrevit, ut illi negotiationi intercederet.!?* 
Quod propositum illustris iuvenis cum nobilitate ipsius congruum 
existimaremus, merito illum vestrae celsitudini commendandum 


19 Richard, count of Starhemberg. Queen Elizabeth’s letters to Starhemberg as well 
as some German princes were brought over by Palavicino: Note of the letters received 
by Palavicino, 1 Dec. 1590, SP 81/6, fo. 112. 

120 James VI. king of Scotland, and later James I, king of England (1566-1625). 

121 Anne of Denmark, wife of James VI (1574-1619). James married Anne in Oslo in 
Nov. 1589. 

122 Henri de la Tour d'Auvergne, vicomte de Turenne (1555-1623). 

128 Since in Sept. 1590 the Spanish army led by Parma raised the siege of Paris, 
Henry IV had to turn once more to England and the German states. At the end of Oct. 
Turenne was sent tó England: Lives and Letters of the Devereux, I, 212. In early Dec. 
Turenne left with Palavicino for Germany: Elizabeth I to Turenne, 25 Nov. 1590, SP 
78/21; Recueil des lettres missives de Henri IV, ed. J. Berger de Xivrey et al. (9 vols., Paris, 
1843-76), III, 276-7. See also Howell A. Lloyd, The Rouen Campaign, 1590—2: Politics, 
Warfare and the Early-Modern State (Oxford, 1973), 82-7. 
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duximus, ut iudicium, quod de generosa baronis huius indole 
concepit, a nobis comprobari ac confirmari cognosceret. Bene valeat 
celsitudo vestra illustrissima. 
Ex regia nostra Somersetensi 25. die Novembris anno Christi 1590, 
regnorum vero nostrorum 38. 
Vestra amantissima consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


34. Elizabeth I to John George of Brandenburg, St. James Palace 21 Apr. 


1593. 
DZA, Hist. Abt. II, Rep. 11 England I 14, fo. rr, Orig. 

Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix, illustrissimo principi ac domino, domino Ioanni Georgio, 
marchioni Brandenburgensi, Sacri Romani imperii electori, in Prussia, 
Stetiniae, Pomeraniae, Cassubiorum et Vandalorum nec non in Silesia, 
Carnoviae duci, burgravio Norimbergensi Rugiaeque principi, con- 
sanguineo nostro carissimo salutem et felicissimos rerum omnium 
successus. 

Illustrissime princeps, consanguinee carissime. Nonnulla ad com- 
munes Sacri imperii rationes attinentia hoc tempore inciderunt, quae 
ad legationem ad Sacram Caesaream maiestatem instituendam iure 
optimo nos movent. Cum vero illustrissima celsitudo vestra munus 
amplissimum electoratus plurimis iam annis summa cum dignitate 
felicissime gesserit, ad eandem quoque illa ipsa non parum pertinere 
arbitramur. Quod proinde praeterire noluimus, quin potius 
Christophoro Parchingio, oratori nostro, in mandatis dedimus, ut 
celsitudinem vestram pro amicitia nostra salutaret ac nonnulla iam 
eadem nomine nostro conferret, quae sane cum ad totius imperii atque 
adeo totius orbis Christiani commune bonum spectant, et grata et 
cordi fore non dubitamus.!?* Praefato vero oratori nostro ut fidem 
adhibeat, illustrissimam celsitudinem vestram amanter rogamus. Cui 
interim a Deo Optimo Maximo diuturnam incolumitatem ac 
felicissima omnia precamur. 

Datae ex regia nostra Sancti Iacobi 21. mensis Aprilis anno Domini 
1598, regni vero nostri $5. 

Vestra amantissima consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 

124 Although the English ambassador at the Sublime Porte was not to blame for the 
renewal of the Turkish attack on the Austrian Habsburgs in 1598, Queen Elizabeth 
sent Christopher Parkins to the empire to exculpate her before Rudolph IJ and the 
German princes. For Parkins's mission see SP 81/1, fos. 142-53, 155-8; and BL, 
Cotton MS. Galba, D XIII, fos. 127—8. See also I. I. Podea, ‘A contribution to the study 
of Queen Elizabeth's Eastern policy, 1590—8', Mélanges d'Histoire Générale, 2 (Cluj, 
1988), 11; Karl Vocelka, ‘Die inneren Auseinandersetzungen Osterreichs mit den 
Osmanen’, Südost-Forschungen, 36 (1977), 20. For the rudolfinische Propaganda during 
the war with the Ottoman empire in 1582—1606 see Karl Vocelka, Die politische 


Propaganda Kaiser Rudolfs II. (1576-1612), Verdffentlichungen der Kommission für die 
Geschichte Österreichs, 9 (Vienna, 1981), 219-99. 
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85. Elizabeth I to Maurice of Hesse-Kassel, Westminster 12 Dec. 1597. 
HStA Marburg, 4f England 48, Orig. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensor et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino, domino 
Mauritio, 5 lantgravio Hassiae, comiti in Catzenelnbogen, Dietz, 
Zigenhein et Nidda, consanguineo et compatri nostro carissimo 
salutem ac rerum prosperrimarum felicissimum incrementum. 

Illustrissime princeps et consanguinee carissime. Etsi nobis num- 
quam in mentem venit de vestra erga nos fide et benevolentia dubitare 
eaque multis antehac et illustrissimis testimoniis satis cognita est nobis 
et explorata, tamen quo magis ea quoque saepius declaratur, eo 
gratiorem iucundioremque nobis esse confitendum est. Cumque ipsa 
per se satis elucet, tum vero multo clarior atque illustrior est cum 
aliorum erga nos malevolentia comparata, veluti in hoc recenti 
edicto, ?6 quo mercatores nostri inaudita indictaque causa et gravi 
admodum (non obtemperent) multa poenaque irrogata ex imperii 
finibus exterminantur. 

Quod tametsi imperatoris nomine in vulgus emanavit, tamen non 
possumus existimare ab ipsius voluntate, quem nulla umquam 
laesimus aut lacessivimus iniuria, sed ab hominum quorundam 
factiosorum malevolentia et obtrectatione profectum esse. Qui falsis 
criminationibus et calumniis nos subditosque nostros in odium atque 
invidiam adducere conati, ut nobiscum tam inique tamque contra 
suam consuetudinem ageret animum illius induxerunt. Et huic 
quidem edicto, ut persuasissimum nobis est, vos neutiquam aut 
suffragio aut studio aut quoquo modo favisse. Ita pergratum nobis est, 
quod (quemadmodum ex iis litteris!?? intelleximus, quas nuper ad 


125 Maurice, landgrave of Hesse-Kassel (1572—1638). 

126 On 26 May 1597 the Reichshofrat urged by the Hanse, and probably also by Spain, 
forbade the admission of the Merchant Adventurers into Germany or dealings with 
them, on the pretext that they were pursuing monopolistic policies and obstructing the 
freedom of the seas. Rudolph II signed the edict on 1 Aug. 1597. Copies in SP 80/1, 
fos. 216-20; and BL, Add. MS. 48126, fos. 68-71. For monopolies, see Joseph 
Hóffner, Wirtschaftsethik und Monopole im fünfzehnten und sechzehnten Jahrhundert, 
Freiburger staatswissenschaftliche Schriften, 2 (Jena, 1941); and for the Reichshofrat, 
Otto von Gschliesser, Der Reichshofrat. Bedeutung, Verfassung, Schicksal und Besetzung einer 
obersten Reichsbehórde von 1559-1806, Verdffentlichungen der Kommission für Neuere 
Geschichte des ehemaligen Österreich, 83 (Vienna, 1942); Wolfgang Sellert, 
Prozefigrundsütze und Stilus Curiae am Reichshofrat im Vergleich mit den gesetzlichen Grundlagen 
des reichskammergerichtilichen Verfahrens (Aalen, 1978); and шет, Die Ordnungen des 
Reichshofrates 1550—1766, Quellen und Forschungen zur hóchsten Gerichtsbarkeit im 
Alten Reich, 8/1 (Cologne and Vienna, 1980). 

17 Letter not extant. On 9 Nov. 1597 George Hunsdon wrote to Essex that Queen 
Elizabeth had been very pleased with the landgrave's assurances to Essex. He had said 
that, in spite of the imperial mandate against the Merchant Adventurers, he would not 
take any measures against the English: SP 12/265, Orig.; CSPD 1595—7, 529. See also 
Maurice of Hesse to Robert Cecil, 24 Sepe 1597, SP 81/8, fo. 11, Orig.; BL, Cotton 
MS. Titus, F XII, fo. 87, Copy. 
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cognatum consiliariumque nostrum Essexiae!?* comitem conscripsistis) 
intercessores vos fore (si nobis videretur) polliciti sitis, veterosque 
conatus ad istud decretum sive revocandum sive temperandum amice 
nobis detuleritis. Hanc tam propensam ac bene de nobis merendam 
voluntatem si aut silentio praetermitteremus aut non plurimi 
aestimaremus, merito sane ingrati animi incurrisse videremur. Ob 
eamque causam, interea dum quae nobis ratio ineunda aut quid 
consilii in hac re capiendum sit, decernamus, hisce litteris gratias vobis 
agendas censuimus. Quas minime necesse est hoc tempore esse 
longiores, propterea quod e nostris aliquem optimae fidei, quem 
animi nostri ad vos mittere decrevimus. 
Datae e regia nostra Westmonasteriensi 12. Decembris anno 
Domino 1597, regni vero nostri 40. 
Vestra amantissima consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


36. Elizabeth I to John Frederick of Pomerania-Stettin, Westminster 15 Dec. 


1597. 
WAPS, Rep. 4 P I Tit. 14, Nr. 8, Ong. 

Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensor et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino Ioanni Friderico, 
duci Stetini et Pomeraniae, principi Rugiae, Cassubiae et Vandaliae, 
comiti in Gutzcov, consanguineo nostro carissimo salutem rerumque 
optatissimarum felicissimam accessionem. 

Illustrissime princeps, consanguinee carissime. Certiores iam nuper 
factae sumus edictum quoddam in nonnullis Germaniae partibus 
superiore Augusto nomine imperatoris principumque electorum atque 
ordinum promulgatum ac Germaniae excusum fuisse, quo plurima a 
maritimarum civitatum incolis (Hanseaticis vulgo appellatis) suggesta 
continentur iis interim conquerentibus, quod privilegiis, quae uti 
debita inconsiderate vendicant, etiam amplioribus quam ipsis subditis 
nostris conceduntur, in regno hoc nostro frui illis non liceat, rem certe 
graviter ferendam nobisque incredibilem tantamque agendi vehemen- 
tiam in nos regia.potestate aeque ornatas a Sacri praesertim imperii 
iustitia et prudentia inexpectam.!?? Eodem porro edicto nonnulla in 
priscam quandam subditorum nostrorum societatem (quam Adven- 
turariorum vocant) obiecta commemorantur atque ex iisdem proscrip- 
tionis veluti sententia infertur, qua et ex imperii finibus discedere atque 

128 Robert Devereux, end earl of Essex (1567-1601). 

129 As a counter-measure Queen Elizabeth ordered on 13 Jan. 1598 the closing of the 
London Steelyard and forbade the Hanseatics to trade or even to remain within her 
realm. Only the Merchants of Danzig and Elbing, who were not subjects of the 
emperor, were excluded from the edict. Shortly afterwards the buildings of the 
Steelyard were sequestrated: SP 12/266, Orig.; CSPD 1598—1601, 5-6; APC 1597-8, 
238. John Wroth was sent to John Frederick of Pomerania-Stettin to explain England's 
commercial and political aims: Henry Wotton to Robert Cecil, 39 Dec. 1597, SP 
12/265, Orig.; CSPD 1595-7, 553. 
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ab omni inter eosdem emendi ac vendendi usu abstinere videntur. 
Quae quidem res admiratione digna videtur maxime, cum litteris 
nostris ad imperatorem mense Novembrio anno millesimo quingen- 
tesimo nonagesimo quinto!*? a comitiis, quae Ratisbonae nonagesimo 
quarto habebantur,! datis ad singula edicto hoc repetitia abunde 
responsum ac firmissimis rerum momentis satisfactum fuerit, quo sane 
credendum nobis erat, Caesaream maiestatem biennio paene silentii 
interposito rationibus a nobis allatis acquievisse. 

Quod si quid adhuc dubii superesse visum fuisset et iustitiae et regiae 
dignitatis nostrae ratio, quam sub divino numine absolutam gerimus 
pro amicitia saltem nostra, quam sancte hactenus cum imperio 
coluimus, aut per litteras aut per internuntium aliquem nobis 
exponendum illud postulasset, nunc vero hunc in modum sub silentio 
ex improviso etiam typis exposuisse, quae ad nostram iniuriam (ipsa 
quoque in subditos nostros iustitia violata) faciunt, indecorum omnino 
fuisse arbitramur, omnium enim opinione iniquum merito habendum 
veros probos numquam auditos aut vocatos ex malevolorum obiectis 
calumniis nec probatis et ne quidem rite examinatis proscriptionis 
sententia etiam contra ipsam Sacri imperii libertatem multasse. Rem 
certe a nobis gravate ferendam. 

Litteras vero illas nostras ad imperatorem responsi loco nonagesimo 
quinto datas ad celsitudinis vestrae ordinumque imperii notitiam 
hactenus non pervenisse opinamur, iis enim recte perpensis violentam 
hanc agendi rationem mutuae amicitiae nostrae parum congruam 
neque ab hominum memoria inter nos umquam usitatam pro 
communi imperii ac nostra dignitate minime suscipiendam haud dubie 
iudicasset, atque ut omnia rectius intellegantur, litteras illas nostras 
iisdem omnino verbis, quibus sub sigilli manuque nostra extant, typis 
mandari iussimus, quo singulis imperii principibus facile communi- 
centur, atque earundem exemplar cum hisce nostris una mittimus; iis 
vero recte ponderatis celsitudo vestra cum ceteris imperii ordinibus 
plane animadvertat edictum hoc male impetratum nulla idonea ex 
causa intempestive atque inconsiderate aut saltem vestro iudicio 
suspendendum esse, neque in vestris tandem dominiis executioni 
mandandum, donec in publicis imperii comitiis, si quae post exactam 
hiemem indicantur, res tota pro dignitate discussa communi consilio 
definiatur, qua etiam de re litteras nostras hoc tempore ad Caesaream 
maiestatem dedimus. Quod si ipsa quoque celsitudo vestra eidem 
notum faciat, quaenam ipsius de mandati huius editione sententia 

180 Elizabeth I to Rudolph II, 8 Nov. 1595, SP 80/1, fos. 181—4, two copies. The letter 
is an answer to Rudolph's letter of 15 July 1595, ibid., fos. 178—5, Orig. and two copies. 
Copies also in BL, Add. MS. 48115. Copies of the queen's letter were distributed to 
various German courts. See, for example, HStA Marburg, 4f England 43. 

13! During the Diet of Regensburg in the summer of 1594, the Hanseatic League had 
been putting pressure on the emperor to banish the Merchant Adventurers’ Company 
from the empire: Ferdinand Willerding, ‘Die englische Handelsgesellschaft in Stade’, 
Stader Archiv, Neue Folge, 9 (1919), 38-9. 
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fuerit nobisque iustissimam inde offensionis causam praeberi, rem 
certe nobis gratam et acceptam, hoc ipso fecerit. 

Verum quod litterae illae nostrae responsi loco ad imperatorem 
scriptae silentis hactenus involvantur, ea Hanseaticorum factitatione 
aut ex malevolis Romani episcopi regisque Hispani ministrorum ad 
nos conatibus accidisse potuit. Iam enim sese intelleximus dictorum 
principum ablegatos, nunc cardinales, nunc aliorum ordinum homines 
Christi servatoris nostri omnisque veritatis religione spreta in ipsius 
imperatoris aliorumque principum aulis plurima in rem suam ad 
communem tranquillitatem perturbandam in dies serere multisque in 
nos levissime confictis calumniis ad amicorum nostrorum animos a 
nobis, quantumvis optime de iisdem meritis, alienandos plurimum 
contendere male; et enim hostes nostros habere videtur, quod cum 
plurima in nos terra marique machinentur, subditos nostros multis 
artibus ad seditiones instruere studeant nosque maiore armorum vi, 
quam vel ab Hispaniae regibus vel ab aliis Christiani orbis principibus 
hactenus paratam esse acceperimus, impetierint neque tamen quic- 
quam praevalere potuerint, quin potius nobis ad arma coactis divina 
favente clementia repulsam semper ac vulnera reportarint, armis veluti 
deficientibus ad alias in nos iniustissimae vindictae rationes cogitatio- 
nem convertunt. Cumque papam solum ac Hispaniae regem hostes 
agnoscamus atque cum aliis omnibus principibus amicitiam tueamur, 
ut in omnium odium nos traducant, multa excogitant passimque apud 
vestros etiam principes disseminant, quibus opinionem faciant nos 
etiam Turcis cum Christianis bella hoc tempore gerentibus opitulari 
solere. 

Urgent quidem nos subditum quendam nostrum Constantinopoli 
residentem habere. Nos vero illi imposuimus, ut mercatorum nostro- 
rum liberam negotiationem illis in partibus tueatur.? Alios enim 
Christianos principes iam olim et nunc quoque nonnullos suos ibidem 
simili de causa oratores etiam sine querela alere intellegimus. Ut autem 
ad innocentiae atque integritatis nostrae testimonium omnibus com- 
pertum sit, ministrum illum nostrum non ad malevolentiae officia erga 
rempublicam Christianam a nobis institui, unum hoc ab eodem nostro 
mandato gestum bonorum omnium considerationi proferendum 
duximus, anno circiter millesimo quingentesimo nonagesimo cum orta 
controversia inter Poloniae regem ac Turcam principem??? res ad 


153? [n June 1580 William Harborne secured a firman from the sultan, granting full 
rights to English merchants trading in all parts of the Ottoman empire. Three years 
later he became the first English resident ambassador at the Sublime Porte. See 
Berthold Spuler, ‘Die europáische Diplomatie in Konstantinopel bis zum Frieden von 
Belgrad’, Jahrbuch für Kultur und Geschichte der Slaven, N.F., 11 (1936), 96; and Skilliter, 
Wilham Harborne and the trade with Turkey, 1578—82. For Turkey in general see S. J. Shaw, 
History of the Ottoman Empire (Cambridge, 1977), I. 

133 Through her ambassador at Constantinople Queen Elizabeth had persuaded the 
sultan to abandon his planned attack on Poland in 159o, since she badly needed many 
Polish commodities. See Illustrations of British History, I, 414. See also Josef Jasnowsky, 
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bellum spectaret acceptis hic noster a nobis ad utrumque principem 
litteris apud utriusque proceres ac senatores rem (uti iussus erat) ea 
cura ac industria prosecutus est, ut praeter omnem Poloni exspectatio- 
nem instructis iam utrimque aciebus pacem nostra intercessione 
optime stabilitam procurarit atque ea ipsa de causa plurimas gratias a 
serenissimo Poloniae rege per litteras accepimus. Nos vero cum 
optatos hoc in genere optimae voluntatis nostrae fructus iam per- 
cepissemus brevique post certiores factae omnia ad bellum contra 
imperatorem necessaria a Turcis undique comparari, eodem 
benevolentiae studio paci consulere spe optima instituimus ipsique 
oratori nostro Constantinopoli residenti!* operam quam potuit 
maximam adhibere mandavimus, quo Turcici imperatoris ac pro- 
cerum animas ad pacis cogitationes inclinari posse intellegeret. 

Sub idem quoque tempus peculiarem quendam ablegatum ad 
Caesaream maiestatem cum litteris ac mandatis destinavimus: eidem- 
que Caesari ad pacem promovendam omnem operam nostram pro 
ipsius voluntate dirigendam amanter obtulimus. Dum vero legatus hic 
noster hisce tractandis Pragae haereret, is qui Constantinopoli degit 
nobis eidemque indicavit, qua spe esset (si quidem eo se inclinatum 
Caesar ostenderet) ad armorum depositionem pacisque tractationem 
procurandam: cuius quidem rei legatus hic noster (ut iussus erat) 
imperatoriam maiestatem certiorem fecit eidemque ad hoc ipsum 
promovendum omne ipsius studium promptum paratum detulit. Et 
quamquam primo legati illius accessu benevolentiae huius nostrae 
officium Caesareae maiestati haud ingratum videretur, post tamen de 
prosperis in Turcas successibus veluti persuasus ab instituti huius nostri 
prosecutione abstinuit, quo et ablegatus ille noster re infecta ad nos 
rediit atque is qui Constantinopoli residet hisce iam coeptis (ita volente 
Caesare) finem facit. Vires interim Turcicae eo usque excrevere, ut 
deplorando bonis omnibus eventu non modo amplissimos Christianae 
reipublicae thesauros, sed etam | innumerae multitudinis 
Christianorum plurimorum fortissimorum hominum ipsorumque 
adeo principum sanguinem inde effusum videamus, quae quidem res 
nos ipsas Christi Domini Sacra professas gravi animi dolore afficit: 
eoque sane maiore, quod optima haec nostra studia per malignos 
invidorum ac malevolorum conatus ea qua par est confidentia ad 
commune hoc Christianitatis bonum, quod ad exitum nostro inter- 
ventu perduci aliquando potuisse iustissima ratione existimavimus, 
minime accepta intellegamus. 

Nos praeterea veluti in partes Turcicas magis propensae calum- 
niamur, quod ille noster, qui Constantinopoli agit, in comitatu 


England and Poland in the 16th and 17th Centuries, Polish Science and Learning, 7 (1948), 
22. 

14 Edward Barton, the second English resident ambassador to the Ottoman empire, 
in office 1588-98: A. L. Rowland, England and Turkey (Philadelphia, 1925), 97; Paul 
Cernovodeanu, England’s Trade Policy in the Levant (Bucharest, 1972), 15. 
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imperatoris Turcici, cum anno nonagesimo sexto Hungariam inflec- 
teret, praesens adesset.'** Atque ut id quidem verum est, ita quoque 
verissimum nullo nostro mandato aut notitia id ab eo praestitum 
fuisse. Cum vero itineris illius nostro iniussu suscepti rationem ab 
eodem reddendam duxerimus, expresso quidem principis illius 
mandato (cui repugnare integrum illi non fuerat) etiam invitum ad 
eam profectionem adactum se fuisse humiliter respondit, quod quidem 
in singulare Christianorum quorundam commodum cessit: inter alios 
enim captivorum complures illius opera libertate donatos nonnulli ex 
Caesarei oratoris familia actiore custodia ab initio huius belli detenti 
non modo libertati, sed etiam aulae imperatoris incolumes ipso 
procurante fuere: eaque de causa plurimas inde gratias per litteras 
accepisse se testatur. Pari quoque pietatis studio dum Constantinopoli 
versaretur multis Christianorum mari captis optatum ad suos reditum 
impetravit. Atque quidem commemoranda duximus, ut clare intel- 
legatur ministrum hunc nostrum in aula Turcica residentem ita de 
Christianis obviis optime mereri, ut nullum calumniatorum obloquiis 
locum relinquat neque proinde nos iure traduci ab iisdem posse, quod 
in comitatu Turcico nobis omnino inscius in Hungaria aliquando ille 
invitus fuerit. 

Perlatum quoque ad nos est malevolos hisce calumniarum fabri- 
catores litteras ipsorum ingenio conflictas edere solitos, quas inter nos 
atque imperatorem Turcicum missas haberi vellent: et eas quidem 
plurimis singularis erga eundem in Christianorum praeiudicium 
favoris nostri documentis refertas, rem certe ab omni veritatis specie 
alienissimam. Et quamquam persuasum habeamus eos omnes, qui 
probe norunt ac diligenter observant, quas vera antiqua catholica 
religione in regno nostro tuenda rationes sequimur, levissimis hisce 
figmentis fidem habere facile non posse, haec tamen veritatis 
argumenta celsitudini vestrae aliisque amicis principibus usui esse 
possunt, quo at ipsas calumnias in auctorum ignominiam retorqueant 
nostramque innocentiam habeant. Nos interim etsi hostium nostro- 
rum malevolentiam ac levitatem facile spretam missam facere pos- 
semus, ne tamen apud eos, quorum optimam opinionem eo quo par 
est loco habemus, notam aliquam hac occasione silendo incurramus, 
celsitudini quoque vestrae de hisce hoc tempore scribendum 
iudicavimus. Eidemque florentissima omnia a Deo Optimo Maximo 
precamur. 


!** Barton had accompanied Sultan Mehemmed III on the campaign of 1596 which 
had brought disaster to the Christians in Hungary. When this, together with the 
accusations—partly true—that the English had sold the Turks war material, was made 
public Queen Elizabeth had to justify her actions. See Nicolai Iorga, Geschichte des 
osmanischen Reiches (5 vols., Gotha, 1908—13), III, 215; Winfried Schulze, Reich und 
Turkengefahr im späten 16. Jahrhundert. Studien zu den politischen und gesellschaftlichen 
Auswirkungen einer äußeren Bedrohung (Munich, 1978), 135. 
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Datae e regia nostra Westmonasteriensi 15. Decembris anno Domini 
1597, regni vero nostri 40. 
Vestra amantissima consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


37. Elizabeth I to Maurice of Hesse-Kassel, Westminster 18 Feb. 1598. 
HStA Marburg, 4f England 48, Orig. Copy in SP 81/8, fo. 357. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensor et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino, domino Mauritio, 
lantgravio Hassiae, comiti in Catzenelnbogen, Zigenhein, Dietz et 
Nidda, amico et consanguineo nostro carissimo salutem et rerum 
prosperarum felicissimum incrementum. 

Illustrissime princeps, amice et consanguinee carissime. Grata est 
nobis omnis benevolentiae significatio, quae a vobis vestrique similibus 
principibus proficiscitur, sed ea longe gratissima et iucundissima est, 
quae nullis blandimentis nullave opera interposita elicitur, sed ab 
alacri promptoque animo ultro sponteque defertur. Itaque etsi minime 
nobis novum est ea benevolentiae atque amoris officia a vobis erga nos 
praestari; quae inter principes et cognationis et religionis vinculo 
coniunctos aequum est intercedere, gratumque nobis fuit, quod 
operam intercessionemque vestram ad edicti ab imperatore nuper 
emissi revocationem nobis detuleritis, tamen quod id ipsum crebris ac 
frequentibus litteris, neque ad nos solum, verum etiam ad comitem 
Essexium, ac nuperrime ad comitem Lincolniensem,!** utrumque 
cognatum nostrum, conscriptis, testatum esse volueritis, id ita a nobis 
accipi debet, quasi verum sincerumque confirmandae benevolentiae 
vestrae desiderium tam multiplex testimonium expresserit. Quod cum 
nos antea exploratissimum haberemus, eas‘ nuper ad vos litteras 
exaravimus, quibus ea de re animi nostri sensum plenius vobis 
impertiremur, quibusque mutuam paremque erga vos benevolentiam 
vere atque ex animo profiteremur. Quas quidem litteras aut vobis iam 
traditas aut quam primum ad manus vestras perventuras esse non 
dubitamus. 

Quod vero ad illud attinet negotium, cuius mentio facta est in iis 
litteris, quas ad Lincolniensem comitem?! scripsistis, primum quidem 


1*5 Henry Clinton, 2nd earl of Lincoln (1540-1616). In English collections there are 
no letters from Landgrave Maurice to Elizabeth, Essex or Lincoln during the period 
discussed here, though there is a letter to Cecil of 24 Sept. 1597: SP 81/8, fo. 11, Orig.: 
Copy in BL, Cotton MS. Titus, F XII, fo. 87. 

137 Lincoln was sent to Kassel in 1597 for the christening of one of Landgrave 
Maurice's children. At the same time he was ordered to negotiate with the prince: 
grant of diet to Lincoln on his mission to Hesse, s.d., SP 81/7, fo. 259. He was 
accompanied by John Wroth and Richard Brakenbury. See warrant to pay Wroth £70 
for his charges, 4 July 1597, SP 12/264, Orig.; CSPD 1595—7, 449; and warrant to pay 
Brakenbury 105 marks for expenses, 28 Dec. 1597, APC 1597-8, 205. See also Lincoln 
to Maurice of Hesse, 19 Feb. 1598, SP 81/8, fo. 56, Draft; and John Wroth to Cecil, 12 
and 17 Jan. 1598, ibid., fos. 29-31, Orig. 
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ipse comes multum vobis debet, seque правно animo debere 
profitetur pro iis, quibus nostra causa a vobis est exceptus honoris 
atque humanitatis officiis: quibus si ulla ex parte commemoratione 
vestrorum meritorum laudumque praedicatione par gratia referri 
potest, illum sane suo officio cumulate defunctum esse verissime 
affirmabimus, tum vero ut ille ea de re, per quam studiose vestram 
nobiscum causam egit, ita nos in eundum animi nostri sensum cum illo 
liberrime communicavimus, quemadmodum ex ipsius ad vos litteris 
intellegetis vobisque persuasissimum esse volumus studium nostrum, 
quoad fieri poterit, nulla in re, quae vobis aut usui aut honori esse 
possit, umquam defuturum. Interea vobis omnia prospera ac felicia ex 
animo exoptamus. 
Datae e regia nostra Westmonasteriensi 18. die mensis Februarii 
anno Domini 1598, regni vero nostri 40. 
Vestra amantissima consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


38. Elizabeth I to Frederick I of Württemberg, Westminster 24 Feb. 1598. 
HaStA Stuttgart, Rep. A 1 14, Bù 1 4, fo. Іт, Orig. Copy in SP 81/8, fo. 417. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino, domino 
Егіаегісо,!88 duci Wurtembergensi et Teckensi, comiti in Mompelgard 
et Pfert, consanguineo nostro carissimo salutem rerumque optimarum 
felicissimum incrementum. 

Illustrissime princeps, consanguinee carissime. Apud omnes qui 
ingenuo sunt animo aut in quibus ulla virtutis est indoles satis ipsa per 
sese virtus est benevolentiae conciliatrix. Et tamen plerumque fit, ut 
qui multa virtutis habent ornamenta, tamen non satis sibi ipsi 
confidant, verum aliorum commendatione gratiores atque ornatiores 
se futuras putent. Quo in numero hic est qui hasce ad vos litteras 
perfert, Mellier de Loben, natione Germanus, genere vitae atque 
instituto ita educatus, ut domi forisque belli ac pacis artibus cuivis 
principi non inutilem operam navare possit. Qui duabus expeditio- 
nibus, altera ad urbem Gaditanam superiore anno, altera nuperrime 
ad Asores insulas, sub imperio atque auspiciis cognati nostri comitis 
Еззех 39 interfuit atque in iis ita se gessit, ut equestris ordinis 

153 Frederick I, duke of Württemberg (1557-1608). The queen's letter to the duke was 
possibly brought by Henry Wotton, who was sent to Stuttgart in early 1598: Henry 
Wotton to Robert Cecil, 29 Dec. 1597, SP 12/265, Orig.; CSPD 1595-7, 553. 

189 By the Treaty of Greenwich (1596), England, Holland and France had formed an 
alliance against Spain. Their forces were accordingly sent on Essex’s attack on Cadiz in 
1596 and to the Azores in the following year: L. Fernández de Retana, Esparia en tiempos 
de Ғецре 11, Historia de España (Madrid, 1958), XIX, 135.-See also L. W. Henry, ‘Essex 
as a strategist. and military organiser, 1596-7’, English Historical Review, 68 (1958), 
363-93. In Nov. 1597 -Essex had. advised. the - “queen to send :an: envoy to ‘Duke 
Frederick: George Hunsdon to Essex, 9 Nov. 1597, SP 12/265, Orig.; CSPD 1595-7, 


529. See also Elizabeth I to Frederick I, 10 Nov. 2897 апа 15 Мя 1598, SP: 81/8, fos. 
24, 238, Copies. 
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honorem merito adeptus sit, ac deinceps in aula nostra ita versatus est, 
ut sese nobis morum probitare admodum comprobarit. 

Hisce de causis etsi non est dubium, quin ipse per se satis commode 
ad vestram gratiam et benevolentiam editum sibi possit parare, 
praesertim cum officii atque honoris causa vobis potissimum inservire 
cupiat, tamen nostra commendatione gratiorem se vobis futurum 
sperat. Quae ne spes eum fallat, magnopere vos oramus cupimusque 
illum eo loco apud vos esse, quo vobis commodissime operam navare 
vestraque gratia et commendatione nostra non indigna officia 
praestare possit. Id erit nobis vestrae erga nos benevolentiae indicium, 
pro quo nos vicissim, quando res feret, parem ac mutuam gratiam 
referemus. Deus Optimus Maximus vobis omnia fausta ac felicia 
largiatur. 

Datae e regia nostra Westmonasteriensi 24. die Februarii anno 
Domini 1598, regni vero nostri 40. 

Vestra amantissima consanguinea 
Elisabetha Regina 


39. Elizabeth I to Maurice of Hesse- Kassel, Westminster 28 Jan. 1599. 
HStA Marburg, 4f England 46 Orig. Draft in BL, Add. MS. 48128, fos. 
1267—1290.1* 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensor et cetera, illustrissimo principi ac domino, domino Mauritio, 
lantgraviae Hassiae, comiti in Catzenelnbogen, Dietz, Zigenhein et 
Nidda, consanguineo et affini nostro carissimo salutem et rerum 
prosperarum incrementum exoptat. 

Cum superiore anno certiores factae essemus, mandatum quoddam 
a Caesarea maiestate in Germania publicatum fuisse, in quo 
consueta negotiatio mercatorum nostrorum non tantum Stadae 
interdicebatur sub gravi poena, sed etiam ex toto imperio pro- 
scribebatur, non potuit non ea res nobis (quae nihil contra imperium 
umquam commisimus) displicere, tam duriter cum nostris subditis agi, 
non tantum contra ius ipsum gentium, sed antiqua imperatoria et 
imperii diplomata, quae commerciorum libertatem et immunitatem 
inter utramque nationem stabilierunt. Atque satis mirari non potuimus 
eam: nostrorum negotiationem condemnari sub infami monopolii 
appellatione legibus et constitutionibus imiperii contraria, quam per 
centum et amplius annós: Antverpiae; Embdae, Harnburgi, Stadae et 
alibi in. imperio exercuerunt absque ulla eiuscemodi nota. 

Ideo absque talis criminis probatione ad solam informationem 

140 On 28 јап. 1599 Queen Elizabeth sent a.letter also to Frederick of Württemberg 
and Frederick ТУ of the Palatinate: BL, Add. MS. 48128, fos.:126—149v. At the same 
time she sent mutalis mutandis letters to other German princes: SP 81/8, fos. 98—101; 
and BL, Add, MS 48128, fos. 180—7. К 

141 The edict was proclaimed on 28 ‘Oct. 1597. See the estan dane i things to be 


done -concerning the: emperor’s mandate against the Merchant Adventurers, s.d. 
[1597], SP 88/4, fon 7874. See also SEHA Geh. Arch., „Loc. 7898. 
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quarundam civitatum Hansaticarum tam severam sententiam exe- 
cutioni mandari, nobis non auditis, a Germanica integritate et 
aequanimitate existimamus fuisse alienum. Quapropter nuntio in 
Germaniam misso, amanter petiunus a Caesarea maiestate, ut in 
gratiam nostram mandatum illud vel revocare vel saltem suspendere 
dignaretur, eo usque donec possemus ad futura comitia legatos 
nostros mittere, qui omnes imperii status de summa nobis iniuria illata 
ac iustitia et aequitate causae nostrae plenius informare possent. 

Scripsimus etiam tunc temporis ad celsitudinem vestram ac non- 
nullos alios Germaniae principes, ut intercessione sua causam nostram 
promovere vellent.!*? Caesarea autem maiestas rescripsit, a se solo nec 
revocari nec suspendi illud mandatum potuisse, quoniam non a se 
solo, sed omnibus imperii ordinibus in comitiis Ratisbonensibus!** 
latum erat. Quare expectavimus de futuro conventu commonefieri ut 
commode ad eum nuntios nostros mittere possemus. Quod factum 
non est. Itaque cum nuper audierimus, alia comitia Spirae!** brevi 
indicta esse, consultum duximus, et ad principes electores et alios 
imperii status hac de re coniunctive scribere amice agentes, ut cum ad 
ista comitia nunc non possimus propter temporis brevitatem, nuntios 
transmittere, ipsi (per quos Caesar praetendebat stare, quo minus 
mandatum illud tum vel tolli vel suspendi poterat) intercessione sua 
procurare velint, ut per eos in re tam aequa et honesta nobis satisfieri 
possit. Cupimus enim ut veteris amicitiae et vicinitatis iura inter 
sacrum imperium et regnum nostrum inviolate hisce periculosis 
temporibus conservat possint  Mandavimus autem Stephano 
Lesieur,!55 nostro servienti Aulico latori praesentium, ut eius nostrae 
epistulae exemplar exhiberet vel celsitudini vestrae (si praesens fuerit) 
vel eius in comitiis legatis, ut intelligere celsitudo vestra possit, quid sit 
quod in praesentiam petimus, hoc est nihil quod iuri et aequitati ac 
veteri amicitiae nostrae non sit consentaneum. Neque quicquam vos 
moveat monopolii criminatio, quae usque adeo contra nostros 
mercatores intentatur, praeter rei veritatem ut re examinata manifeste 
apparebit. 

Aeque nostris legibus talis negotiatio interdicitur, ac legibus et 


42 In his answer of 27 Feb. 1599, HStA Marburg, 4f England 44, Landgrave Maurice 
promised to promote English commercial interests in Germany. He had already sent 
an envoy to England at the turn of 1598/9: Maurice of Hesse-Kassel to Elizabeth I, 6 
Jan. 1599, HStA Marburg, 4f England 47, Copy. For Maurice's economic policies in 
general see Fritz Blaich, ‘Die hessische Antimonopolpolitik unter Landgraf Moritz’, 
Hessisches Jahrbuch für Landesgeschichte, 16 (1966), 121-46. 

143 The diet of Regensburg (Ratisbon), Dec. 1597-Арг. 1598. See the summary of the 
degrees of the diet, 6 Apr. 1598, SP 80/1, fos. 243-4. 

144 The meeting was held in Frankfurt (12 Feb.-go March 1599) and not in Speier. SP 
81/8, fo. 11 is a document entitled "The names of the princes at Frankfurt diet’. 

14 Sir Stephen Lesieur, a Frenchman (d. c. 1627). Robert Cecil took him into the 
public service in 1598. For Lesieur's mission to Germany see his Report, 1598, BL, 
Add. MS. 48126, fos. 50-1. See also Lesieur to Cecil, 27 Feb. 1599, SP 81/8, fo. 110, 
Orig. 
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constitutionibus imperii. Si omnibus quae ab adversariis nostris obici 
possunt fides est adhibenda, quis poterit a calumnia esse alienus? Si 
autem probari potest contra eos eiuscemodi crimen post auditos 
nostros legatos, integrum vobis erit et ceteris imperii statibus, statuere 
quod utilitati imperii existimabitis convenire. Inauditos autem sic 
proscribi non conveniet antiquae virtuti et aequanimitati principum et 
statuum Germaniae. Atque si haec negotiatio, quae hactenus libera fuit 
et communis omnibus imperii et regni nostri subditis, ad quasdam 
civitates Hansaticas tantummodo transitur vel aliquos mercatores, qui 
a Caesare tale indultum obtinere poterunt, ut praeter mandatum ea 
negotiatione ipsis solis uti liceat, prout ad nos perlatum est nunc 
quosdam conari, vobis pro vestra prudentia aestimandam relin- 
quimus, an non re vera hoc monopolare sit, ceteris et Germanis et 
Anglis exclusis. Illud etiam vos celare non possumus, antehac nos 
certiores factas fuisse, ex quodam fasciculo litterarum in Belgis 
intercepto ab Admirallio Aragoniae,!*9 qui ad imperatorem legatus 
missus erat ab archiduce Alberto,’*’ Belgii gubernatore, tria eum a 
Caesare petiisse: primo ut tale mandatum pro Hansaticis contra nos 
publicaretur; secundo ut sententia contra Aquisgranenses!** executioni 
mandaretur; et tertio ut Hispanorum copias libere in confinibus 
ducatuum Clevensis et Bergensis commorari liceret. Ad quae Caesar 
tamen ei respondit, litteras quas a nobis recepit, de negotiatione 
Hansatica sibi displicuisse et proinde duxisse potius supprimendas 
quam aliis communicandas. Se tamen postquam recepturus esset alias 
ab Hansaticis querimonias, studuisse, nil omittere quod ab eo requiri 
possit. 

Quod ad aliud eius legationis caput spectabat de executione banni 
contra Aquisgranenses respondebatur longius tempus expectandum 
esse. Quod ad res Clevenses et Juliacenses attinet Caesar mandaturum 
principibus ius praetendentibus ad successionem illarum regionum ut 
nihil attentent.!? Post mandatum contra nos publicatum ipsi nostris 
sententiam contra Aquisgranenses nuper executioni mandatam esse et 
si bannum condemnaveritis qualia hoc tempore sint Hispanorum in 
ducatu Clevensi et Bergensi et Westfalia molimina: perspicere potestis 
non in nos solos, sed etiam contra imperium istos conatus intendi. 
Petimus proinde, ut nolitis permittere quicquam vobis in causa ista 
contra nos causa inaudita persuaderi, ne exitus et vobis et imperio sit 
futurus periculosus. Sicque amanter petentes, ut latori praesentium 
fidem adhibere velitis in iis, quae vobis ex parte nostra relaturus est, 


14$ Francesco de Mendoza, admiral of Aragon (1547—1623). 

1? Albert, archduke of Austria, governor-general and sovereign ruler of the 
Netherlands (1559-1621). 

148 The Reichsacht against Aachen was proclaimed on go June 1598: SP 80/1, fo. 251. 

149 For the succession question of Jülich-Cleve-Berg see Moritz Ritter, Deutsche 
Geschichte im Zeitalter der Gegenreformation und des Dreißigjährigen Krieges (1555—1648), 
Bibliothek Deutscher Geschichte (Stuttgart, 1895), II, 126—48. 
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eumque favore et patrocinio vestro protegere. Illustrissimae celsitudini 
vestrae, et ceteris omnibus imperii principibus et ordinibus omnia: 
precamur felicissima. 
In palatio nostro Westmonasteriensi 28. die Ianuarii anno 1599, 
regni nostri 41. 
Celsitudinis vestrae bona consanguinea et amica 
Elisabetha Regina 


40. Elizabeth I to Maurice of Hesse-Kassel, Richmond 23 March 1599. 
HStA Marburg, 4f England 49, Orig. 


Elisabetha, Dei gratia Angliae, Franciae et Hiberniae regina, fidei 
defensatrix et cetera, illustrissimo principi et domino, domino 
Mauritio, lantgravio Hassiae, comiti in Catzenelnbogen, Dietz, Zigen- 
hein et Nidda, consanguineo et amico carissimo salutem rerumque 
prosperrimarum felicissimum incrementum. 

Illustrissime princeps, consanguinee carissime. Etsi litterae vestrae!5 
plenissimae amoris atque officii nihil novi nobis attulerunt, quia vestra 
erga nos benevolentia saepius antehac re atque factis satis est 
comprobata, tamen non possumus non confiteri pergratum nobis esse, 
quod eam quoque ceteri omnes, qui de rebus communibus vobiscum 
agunt, tam propensam erga nos tamque firmam et constantem esse 
intellegunt. Quae cum multis argumentis nobis perspecta est, tum 
imprimis ex ea particula vestrarum litterarum, quae ad rem magni 
momenti nuper vobis propositam responsionis vestrae significationem 
continet: simillimam quidem reliquis actionibus vestris, consilii 
prudentiaeque plenissimis, et studio, quod nobis profitemini, ita 
consentaneam, ut maximas ob eam causam vobis gratias et habere et 
agere debeamus. 

Quod vero e subditis nostris quendam cum mandatis ad nos misistis 
(quem nos de omnibus rebus, quas vestro nomine nobis retulit, pro ea 
fide, quam illis tribuendam censuistis, plene ac libenter audivimus), 
non possumus certe, pro amicitiae iure, animi nostri sensum non 
libere eloqui aperteque dicere, mirari nos ac nonnullo etiam dolore 
angi, quoad intellegamus Hispanorum exercitum infestis armis animis- 
que tam effrenate in Germaniam grassari,!^! quorum impetus vobis 
aliisque finitimis principibus praecipue molestos esse necesse set, 


15? Maurice of Hesse-Kassel to Elizabeth I, 27 Feb. 1599, HStA Marburg, 4f England 
44; Copy. Among the English manuscripts there is only one letter from Landgrave 
Maurice to Elizabeth during this period. The letter, dated 5 Apr. 1599, mentions in 
general terms the devastation of Westphalia by the Spanish: SP 81/8, fo. 121. 

15! In May 1598 France had abandoned the common cause and made peace with 
Spain at Vervins, leaving the Protestant powers to continue the struggle alone. Before 
the death of Philip II in Sept. 1598, Spanish troops had invaded German territory and 
captured a number of towns which commanded crossing-places over the Rhine. Philip 
III for his part began the new reign with a major military effort: Arthur Imhof, Der 
Friede von Vervins 1598 (Aarau, 1966); R. B. Wernham, The Making of Elizabethan Foreign 
Policy (Berkeley, 1980), 85. 
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-vestraque’ et omnium, qui in ea vicinitate sunt, maxime interest 
comprimi ét coerceri. Principes tamen Sacri imperii tantis malis 
indormientes eam honoris atque dignitatis suae labem sustinere, ut 
novis quotidie iniuriarum accessionibus onerentur, quod mature 
atque unanimi consensu hisce incommodis nascentibus remedia non 
adhibuerint, nec etiam nunc satis constanter et animose resistant. 

Quod autem a nobis postulatur, ut huic rei nos quoque opem atque 
auxilium suppeditare velimus: si quis animo circümspiciat ac diligen- 
ter cogitet, quantis opibus ab eo tempore, quo primum ad regni 
gubernacula accessimus, vicinis undecumque principibus et civitatibus 
afflictis et laborantibus subvenerimus, quantique nobis hoc ipso 
tempore negotii onus incumbat, alieno auxilio nudatis, non nullis 
praeterea argumentis opus esse putabit, ut nostram auxilii ferendi 
recusationem excusatam habeat. Ideoque eidem subdito nostro 
mandavimus, ut quam incommoda et intempestiva sit haec subsidii 
nostri postulatio, vobis pateficiat. Nec (ut verum fateamur) illum sui 
erga nos offidi satis memorem fuisse, quod istud auxilii-a nobis 
impetrandi negotium lubens susceperit, quem quidem latere non 
potuit (quod unicuique nostrae gentis homini luce meridiana clarius 
est), quantis impensis et quam infinitis sumptibus nostra nunc tueri 
necesse habeamus. 

Quod reliquum est, quantum vobis debeamus, cum pro multis 
magnisque in nos meritis, tum pro singularibus humanitatis et 
benevolentiae officiis, quae in nonnullos e subditis nostris per eas 
regiones, quae vestrae dicionis sunt, iter facientibus viros honoratos ac 
nobiles contulistis, libenter gratoque animo agnoscimus. Atque (ut 
paucis concludamus) quemadmodum ex sermonibus tum aliorum tum 
istius hominis potissimum, qui hasce litteras ad vos perfert, intellex- 
imus, subditos nostros, qui istic negotiantur aut vitam degunt, tanta in 
gratia apud vos esse, ut pari et aequali cum vestris iuris et cuiusque 
commoditatis communitate fruantur. Ita et eodem nuntio referente et 
hisce litteris attestantibus (quas nostri promissi quasi syngrapham esse 
volumus) persuasissimum vobis esse cupimus, memoriam vestrarum 
erga nos mentionum gratissima benevolentia a nobis coli, nec 
voluntatem nostram in referenda gratia, cum res feret, honori aut 
commodis vestris umquam defuturam. Deus Optimus Maximus vobis 
omnia fausta et felicia largiatur. 

Datae e palatio nostro Richmondiae 23. die Martii anno Domini 
1599, regni vero nostri 41. 

Vestra amantissima cognata 
Elisabeth Regina 
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